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Th^  Hew  Currency  Act;    The  Nomination  of  the  President; 
The  Precedents  for  the  Porto  Rico  BUI. 

r^  OMMENTATORS  upon  the  new  Currency  Act  of  last 
^-'  March  proclaim  that  measure  to  be  the  culmination  of 
a  movement  covering  nearly  forty  years.  In  fact,  in  its  leading 
provision,  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  the  act  stands  for 
a  definitive  victory  of  forces  which  from  small  beginnings  have 
pown  to  overwhelming  strength  sufficient  to  sway  the  political 
PMty  to  whose  initiative  and  later  faltering  policy  the  country 
largely  owes  the  many  difficulties  and  uncertainties  this  act  is 
iinied  to  remove.  The  act  itself  contains  a  reminder  of  these 
••ncertainties  and  political  catch  words  in  providing  that  all 
tnouey  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be  main- 
tained at  a  "parity  of  value"  with  the  newly  established  gold 
standard,  a  well  sounding  expression  that  has  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  platforms  and  the  monetary  legis- 
lation of  recent  years,  and  which  the  country  might  feel  justified 
■0  boldly  interpreting  to  mean  that  all  "dollars"  are  exchange- 
able for  gold  at  the  Treasury.  The  Public  Credit  Act  of  1869 
ind  the  Sherman  ,^ct  of  1890  had  similarly  provided  for  a 
of  the  various  dollars,  but,  as  our  financial  history 
these  expressions  of  good  intentions  did  not  permanently 
the  government's  credit,  as  the  Resumption  Act  of 
aid,  which  added  to  the  good  intentions  of  its  framers 
woain  provisions  for  reducing  the  govenunent's  floating  debt. 
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Until  we  have  on  our  statute  books  some  provision  for  redeem-, 
ing  and  cancelling  these  demand  obligations,  partly  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Civil  War,  partly  the  reminder  of  our  experiments 
with  silver,  no  currency  law  can  be  called  definitive. 

The  recent  law,  however,  does  take  one  welcome  step  in  this 
direction  by  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Treasury  Notes 
of  1890,  which,  by  general  agreement,  have  proved  themselves 
a  more  objectionable  form  of  currency  than  either  silver  certifi- 
cates or  greenbacks.  Some  $85,000,000  of  these  are  still  out- 
standing, and  will  slowly  be  exchanged  for  silver  certificates. 
The  act  is  commendable  in  presenting  a  definite  plan  for  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  our  currency.  The  policy  of  the  first  Cleveland 
administration,  expressed  in  legislation  in  1886,  is  followed,  and 
silver  certificates  are  rd^^ted  to  the  smallest  denominations. 
One  and  two  dollar  bills  will  shortly  be  exclusively  silver  certifi- 
cates; the  movement  to  supersede  small  denomination  green- 
backs with  them,  which  has  been  going  on  for  fifteen  years,  will 
be  hastened,  and  eventually  greenbacks  will  be  circulating  in 
denominations  of  ten  dollars  and  above.  These  two  forms  of 
government  notes  divide  the  field  between  themselves,  and  in 
a  way  most  satisfactory,  provided  they  are  to  remain  parts 
of  our  currency  system.  But  the  national  bank  notes,  as  hereto- 
fore, are  given  no  field  to  exploit,  and  are  even  handicapped 
in  finding  a  place  of  usefulness  by  a  provision  limiting  their 
amount  in  five  dollar  denominations  to  one-third  the  total  issue. 

From  the  very  outset  of  our  national  banking  system,  our 
paper  money  and  silver  policies  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  issue  of  the  banknotes  which  it  was  one  of  the  leading  aims 
of  the  system  to  encourage.  And  now,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
propose  to  continue  indefinitely  the  circulation  of  government 
notes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
infuse  life  into  banknote  currency  with  amendments  to  our 
national  banking  system,  the  effects  of  which  must  inevitably 
fall  short  of  our  expectations,  and  which  are  objectionable  in 
other  directions.  The  reduction  of  the  minimum  capital 
required  to  $25,000  may  furnish  some  relief  especially  to  the 
agricultural  sections.  Of  the  proposed  new  banks  a  majority, 
as  r^;ards  proposed  capitalization,  will  have  capitals  of  $25,000 
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each.     And  these  will  be  found  most  numerously  in  the  farm- 
ing States.     However,  it  is  noticeable  how  few  applications  for 
new  banks  come  from  the  Southern  States  other  than  Texas. 
Moreover,   it  is  still  a  question   whether  a  $25,000  bank  is  a 
desirable  financial  institution  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  doing 
a  sufficiently  large  business  to  command  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent banker.     As  to  the  provision  regarding  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes up  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited,  and  as  to  the 
reduced  tax  upon  banknotes,  these  can  be  but  temporary  expedi- 
ents, the  %'ahie  of  which,  doubtful  at  present,  must  inevitably 
decline  in  time.     As  regards  that  part  of  the  banking  problem 
which  is  concerned  with  the  note  issue  function,  the  present  law 
offers  no  solution.     It  offers  some  inducement  to  the  expansion 
of  banknote  issues,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  add  to  the  flexi- 
bility of  our  present  national  banknotes,  the  want  of  which  has 
been  so  generally  understood,  and  means  of  securing  which  have 
been  so  frequently  suggested  in  the  bank  discussions  of  the  past 
few  years.     The  problem  is  not  yet  solved.     The  former  diffi- 
culties in  the  banking  system  will  necessarily  re-appear.     They 
have  only  been  set  aside  for  the  time  being,  and  at  the  cost  of 
the  government's  control  of  its  bonded  indebtedness.     By  refund- 
ing the  national  bonds  we  may  some  day  find  that  we  have 
dearly  paid  for  a  mere  palliative  to  the  ills  of  the  national  banks. 
In  one  particular  the  new  Currency  Act  will  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  student  of  our  national  finances.     To  it  and  to  the  effi- 
cient officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  we  owe  a  change  in 
the  monthly  statement  of  the  government  cash  balance,  which 
is  now  a  model  of  its  kind.     The  cash  assets  of  the  government 
are  now  stated  mider  five  heads:    the  new  $150,000,000  fund, 
tiw  trust  fund,  the  general  fund,  deposits  with  national  banks, 
and  sums  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers.     Besides  providing 
5150,000.000  specifically  for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks  aad 
treasury  notes  of  1890 — until  the  latter  are  retired — this  arrange- 
"Knt  sets  aside  the  gold  and  silver  held  for  the  redemption  of 
|fW  and  silver  certificates  in  a  trust  fund,  which  also  contains  the 
silver  dollars  and  Imllion — the  letter  at  cost  price — held  for  the 
ademption  of  the  Treasury  Notes  of  1890,  and  also  the  green- 
'•da  held  for  the  currency  certificates  till  these  are  finally  retired. 
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The  general  fund  contains  all  forms  of  specie  and  currency  held 
by  the  government  other  than  the  sums  included  in  the  above 
reserve  and  trust  funds.  A  separate  item  is  made  of  the  varying 
amounts  on  deposit  with  the  national  banks.  Among  the  cash 
liabilities  is  given  first  the  sum  of  the  claims  upon  the  above 
trust  fund,  namely  the  amotmt  of  outstanding  gold,  silver  and 
currency  certificates,  as  well  as  of  outstanding  treasury  notes  of 
1890,  but  not  of  greenbacks — which,  by  appearing  in  the  state- 
ment as  a  cash  liability,  would  wipe  out  any  cash  balance.  To 
this  item  is  added  the  liability  on  account  of  the  5  per  cent, 
redemption  fund  of  the  national  banks  held  in  trust  by  the 
government,  and  on  account  of  sums  due  to  disbursing  officers. 
If  the  difference  between  the  cash  assets  and  the  cash  liabilities 
exceeds  $150,000,000 — the  reserve  fund — its  amount  figures  as 
the  "cash  balance  exclusive  of  reserve  and  trust  funds,"  a  new 
item  in  the  government  accounts.  A  general  acquaintance  with 
its  meaning  and  derivation  may  lighten  the  task  of  completing 
the  monetary  and  banking  reform  just  begun. 


The  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be,  like  Bolingbroke's  "Patriot  King," 
above  party  and  without  party  ties  or  obligations.  To  accom- 
plish this  they  devised  a  plan  which  combined  within  itself 
nomination  and  election.  The  electoral  colleges  of  the  several 
States  meeting  separately  and  without  any  previous  agreement 
as  to  concerted  action  were  to  discuss  the  men  eligible  for 
the  position  and  to  transmit  to  the  seat  of  government  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  in  form  of  the  vote  of  their  State  for  the 
two  best  men  in  the  cotmtry  for  the  office.     The  man  who     - 

received  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  several  electoral  col 

leges  as  disclosed  at  the  formal  coimting  was  to  be  President,   — 
and  the  next  in  order  was  to  be  the  Vice-President.     In  thii 
plan  there  was  no  place  for  party  action,  and  consequently,  ai 
soon  as  the  political  parties  took  on  a  sufficient  degree  of  coher- 
encCy  the  system  gave  way  at  two  points.    First,  a  self-constituted 
'Ae  congressional  caucus,  selected  a  party  candidate,  depriv- 
!*ond  ooll^[es  of  that  vital  ftmction,  and  transforming 
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them  from  bodies  chosen  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
into  dummies  to  record  in  a  certain  way  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion in  the  several  States.  Second,  the  tendency  to  uniformity 
of  party  action  on  formal  nominations  made  it  inevitable  that 
normally  there  would  always  be  an  equal  vote  for  two  men, 
as  in  1800,  which  would  throw  the  election  into  Congress.  In 
other  words,  as  soon  as  there  were  party  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  respectively,  the  electoral  colleges 
rmisl  vote  for  one  man  for  President  and  another  for  Vice- 
President,  or  they  would  have  no  function  at  all,  but  would 
regularly  be  displaced  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
alternative  method,  however,  which  igTiores  parties  and  party 
candidates  even  more  than  the  original  electoral  colleges  since 
the  vote  is  by  States,  each  State  counting  equally,  was  totally 
unacceptable  and  hence  the  twelfth  amendment  was  absolutely 
imperative. 

As  nominating  machinery  the  congressional  caucus  worked 
satisfactorily  until  the  spread  of  democracy,  gradually  effacing 
the  Federal  party,  brought  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Republicans.  Under  these  conditions  nomina- 
tions by  congressional  caucus  was  equivalent  to  election  by 
Congress.  Against  this  the  new  democratic  spirit  naturally 
revolted,  and  in  the  unique  contest  in  1S24,  when  there  were 
five  candidates  for  the  Presidency  from  the  sole  party  in  the 
field,  four  of  them  were  presented  to  the  people  by  factions 
which  bolted  the  action  of  the  caucus.  Popular  conventions 
suited  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  nomination  by  national  party 
convention  soon  became  a  conspicuous  and  accepted  feature  of 
our  political  life,  arousing  an  interest  and  excitement  second 
only  to  the  final  election  itself  in  a  close  campaign. 

This  brief  historical  retrospect  paves  the  way  for  the  query 
whether  the  national  nominating  convention  has  lived  its  life 
and,  like  the  original  electoral  colleges,  is  sinking  into  a  machine 
which  registers  decisions  made  elsewhere,  or  like  the  congres- 
sional nominating  caucus,  will  disappear  before  some  new  method. 
The  last  Republican  convention,  as  regarded  the  candidate, 
merely  registered  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  next  will  be 
even  more  mechanical  in  its  operations.     The  last  Democratic 
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convention  exhibited  the  institution  in  its  strength  and  in  it 
weakness,  but  the  next  will  function  like  a  machine.  Struggle 
over  platforms  may  still  impart  a  transient  interest  to  thea 
gatherings,  but  it  may  be  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  ok 
amventions,  those  thrilling  courses  where  so  many  times  inded 
sive  a^ntests  between  the  people's  favorites  lasted  on  till  exhaus 
tion  or  despair  opened  the  way  for  the  dark  horse. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  this  evolu 
tion,  and  to  indicate  the  coming  agency  which  will  determine 
the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  after  the  convention  has  beconw 
a  form  like  the  electoral  colleges,  but  at  present  the  real  struggk 
seems  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  and  local  conventions,  and  ii 
consequence,  "organization,"  as  Senator  Hanna  preaches,  becomes 
more  than  ever  the  secret  of  success.  This  cannot  fail  to  rein 
force  the  importance  of  the  machine  all  along  the  line  and  wit! 
it  of  patronage.  Possibly  we  may  live  to  see  a  Presiden 
elected  as  smoothly  as  the  senators  from  New  York  State.  Tht 
crucial  question  for  our  democracy  will  then  be  whether  it  cai 
throw  off  this  yoke  as  it  did  that  of  the  congressional  caucui 
seventy-five  years  ago. 


No  iKjlitical  issue  in  recent  years  has  aroused  more  interes 
or  been  more  earnestly  discussed  than  the  Porto  Rican  tarifl 

j  The  revolt  of  the  people  against  it  and  the  opposition  of  so  man 

of  the  party  newspapers  was  a  reassuring  evidence  that,  despit 
the  glamour  of  imperialism,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  nc 
ready  wholly  to  renounce  the  principles  of  the  America 
Revolution,  and  by  the  homage  of  imitation  to  confess  ths 
Grenville,  North,  Townshend,  and  George  III,  were  right  an 

j  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  were  wrong. 

Yet  what  renunciation  could  be  more  complete  than  for  tl 

j  leaders  of  a  party  which  won  its  first  victory  forty  years  ago  c 

a  platform  incorporating  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  < 
Independence,  to  close  the  century  with  legislation  almost  tl 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Acts  of  the  British  Government  whi( 
brought  forth  the  American  Revolution  ?  It  was  the  light  tax; 
tion  of  four  or  five  selected  articles  of  import  from  England  t 
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the  Townshend  Revenue  Acts  tliat  exasperated  our  forefathers 
against  the  mother  country  beyond  reconciliation.  The  Porto 
Rican  Bill  taxes  commerce  in  both  directions.  In  both  cases 
the  assertion  of  a  principle  was  quite  as  important  a  factor  as 
the  collection  of  revenue,  and  the  principle  was  the  same,  that 
the  immunities  of  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  depen- 
dency. Not  only  in  principles,  but  in  details  do  the  policies 
resemble  each  other.  The  advocates  of  the  Porto  Rican  Bill  still 
expatiate  on  the  singular  and  unprecedented  generosity  which 
provides  that  all  the  revenue  collected  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Island-  Unfortunately  for  their  complacency,  that 
feature  of  the  bill  is  not  without  precedent,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  comparison: 


TOWNSE 


J  Revenue  Aci 


1767. 


POHl 


Rican  Bill.  igoo. 


"'The  duties  and  laxts  collected  in 
Porlo  Rico  in  pursuance  of  this  Act, 
,  .  .  and  the  gross  amount  of  all 
collections  oF  duties  and  taxes  in  the 
United  Stales  upon  articles  of  mer- 
chandise coming  from  Porto  Rico, 
shall  not  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  but  shall  be  held 
as  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  to  be 
used  for  the  government  and  benefit 
of  Porto  Rico  until  the  government 
of  Porto  Rico  herein  provided  shall 
have  been  organiied," 


"AH  the  monies  that  shall  arise 
bj  the  said  duties  .  .  .  shall  be  ap- 
plied ...  in  making  a  more  cer- 
tain and  adequate  provision  for  the 
charge  of  the  administration  of  justice 
and  in  the  support  of  civil  govern- 
ment, in  such  of  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations  where  it  shall  be  found 
accessary ;  .  .  .  the  residue  of  such 
daties  shall  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of 
his  majesties  exchequer,  and  shall  be 
entered  separate  and  apart  from  all 
other  monies  paid  or  payable  to  his 
Majesty  .  .  .  ;  and  shall  be  there 
reserved,  to  be  from  time  to  time 
disposed  of  by  parliament  towards 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
defending,  protecting,  and  securing 
tbt  British  Colonies  in  Amfrica." 


In  the  eyes  of  the  fathers,  nothing  was  more  dangerous  to 
liberty  than  the  "union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,"  but  the 
Porto  Rican  Bill  not  only  exceeds  the  Townshend  Acts  in  the 
range  and  burden  of  taxation,  but  places  the  receipts  at  the  arbi- 
trary disposal  of  the  President,  while  the  Townshend  Act  placed 
them  under  the  control  of  Parliament. 

Again,  the  Upper  House  or  "Executive  Council"  of  the  Porto 
Rico  Bill  finds  its  exact  counterpart  in  "the  council  or  court  of 
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assistants"  of  the  hated  Massachusetts  Government  Act  of  1774, 
and  not  m  the  standard  form  of  our  traditonal  territorial  l^;isla- 
tures.  And,  finally,  the  best  conmientary  upon  the  reiterated 
assertion  that  Porto  Rico  must  not  look  forward  to  full  rights 
as  a  territory  or  to  ultimate  Statehood,  is  one  of  Franklin's  "Rules 
for  Reducing  a  Great  Empire  to  a  Small  One,"  written  in  1773. 
"Take  especial  care  the  provinces  are  never  incorporcUed  with 
the  mother  country;  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  rights,  the 
same  privileges  in  commerce;  and  that  they  are  governed  by 
severe  laws,  all  of  your  own  enacting,  without  allowing  them  any 
share  in  the  choice  of  legislators." 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  an  extensive  revision  of  our 
traditional  historical  judgments. 


DEMOCRACY   AND   PEACE. 

IN  his  thoughtful  pamphlet  on  "the  true  historic  relations  of 
England  and  .America,"  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  cites  the 
opinion  of  Immanuel  Kant  to  the  effect  that  universal  democracy 
would  mean  universal  peace.  In  this  Kant  represented  accu- 
rately the  doctrine  of  democratic  reformers  in  his  day.  It  was 
a  part  of  their  creed  that  the  common  man  of  all  countries  is 
essentially  peaceable,  fair-minded  toward  the  men  of  other 
countries.  Kings  alone  made  wars;  their  dynastic  ambitions 
and  rivalries  alone  stood  between  the  people  and  lasting  peace. 

The  terrible  wars  attending  the  advent  of  revolutionary 
democrac}'  in  France  did  not  greatly  shake  this  doctrine.  The 
democrats  of  1792  professed  to  wage  their  war  with  kings,  not 
with  other  peoples.  It  was  to  be  a  sacred  war  for  human  liberty 
and  equality — heralded  by  the  decree  of  Fraternity.  Once  the 
power  of  kings,  the  privileges  of  nobles,  and  the  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions of  the  clergy  were  done  away,  the  whole  world  was  to 
enter  on  a  new  era  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood.  We 
know  how  quickly  the  movement  of  1792  degenerated  into  an 
ignoble  war  of  conquest;  and  many  infer  that  the  professions 
with  which  it  was  begun  were  mere  sham  and  pretense.  Yet 
those  professions  were  at  least  in  full  accord  with  the  democratic 
philosophy  of  the  time;  and  in  spite  of  the  long  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, in  spite,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  restored  monarchs  and 
their  Holy  Alliance  gave  Europe  forty  years  of  peace,  the  doctrine 
of  the  superior  peaceableness  of  democracy,  continued  to  live  and 
floarish. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  here  as  to  the  merits  of 
dcnv>cracy  as  a  system  of  domestic  government.  We  are  all 
belie\-crs  in  popular  government.  It  is  the  only  system  that  can 
maintain  itself  under  modem  conditions.  Our  present  question 
i»  confined  to  a  mere  incidental  phase  of  the  system :  does  the 
inevitable  spread  of  democracy,  in  and  of  itself,  make  for  inter- 
national peace? 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  reach  a  conclusive  judgment  on 
this  qtKStton.     Yet  a  few  things  are  plain.     It  so  happens  that  the 
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half-century  which  has  witnessed  so  great  an  extension  of  popular 
•  control  in  government  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual  number 
of  wars  and  threats  of  war.  In  Central  and  South  America 
where,  at  least  in  theory,  democracy  has  the  whole  field,  where 
also  there  are  no  differences  of  race,  language  or  religion  among 
the  ruling  classes,  wars,  as  we  know,  have  been  almost  chronic 
The  precise  causes  of  those  troubles  are  too  little  known  to  enable 
us  to  point  their  moral;  we  therefore  leave  them  out  of  the 
account.  We  may  also  leave  out  petty  struggles,  such  as  the 
Bulgarian-Servian  war  of  1885,  o^r  own  war  in  the  Philippines, 
England's  many  wars  with  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized 
peoples  bordering  on  her  wide-spread  empire,  the  wars  of  France 
in  Tunis,  Madagascar  and  Tonquin,  and  other  similar  disturb- 
ances of  the  world's  peace.  Omitting  all  these,  there  have  been, 
in  our  half-century,  ten  serious  wars :  an  average  of  one  for  every 
five  years. 

Of  these  ten  great  wars  it  can  be  shown  pretty  conclusively, 
that  seven  were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  popular  excite- 
ment on  one  side  or  the  other,  rather  than  to  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  reaching  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  matters  at 
issue.  The  war  of  1859  so  far  as  France  and  Austria  were  con- 
cerned, and  the  war  of  1866  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  were 
clearly  wars  of  the  old  sort — ^made,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  govern- 
ments. The  war  of  1877  ^vas  also,  perhaps,  of  that  sort,  although 
popular  clamor  in  Russia  was  said  by  some  to  have  had  much 
influence  in  deciding  the  Tsar  to  adopt  warlike  measures.  If  we 
look  into  the  state  of  things  immediately  preceding  each  of  the 
remaining  seven  wars,  we  find  in  every  case  a  strong  popular 
movement  toward  armed  conflict.  England  was  carried  into  the 
Crimean  war  against  the  judgment  of  its  ministry,  because  the 
press  and  the  public  insisted  on  it.  Popular  outcry  in  Denmark 
in  1863  forced  the  new  king  into  a  course  which  could  only  result 
in  war  with  Germany.  Popular  excitement,  rather  than  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  question  at  issue,  brought  on  the  Southern  Rebel- 
lion of  1 86 1.  Popular  clamor  drove  Napoleon  III  to  make  his 
fatal  war  of  1870.  Popular  excitement  in  Athens  drove  the 
King  of  Greece  into  his  fatal  war  with  the  Turks  in  1897.  Popu- 
lar demand  for  extreme  measures  with  Spain  took  the  Cuban 
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qaestion  out  of  ilie  field  of  diplomacy  in  1S98.  Not  greed  of 
capitalists  and  not  English  lust  for  conquest,  but  popular  agita- 
tion and  race-feeling  in  Soutli  Africa,  have  brought  on  the  present 
unhappy  contest  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  truth  is  that  the  international  side  of  democracy  is  its 
weak  side,  and  this  for  two  obvious  reasons.  First,  it  is  on 
international  questions  that  the  strongest  feehngs  of  tlie  multi- 
tude— race- feeling  and  national  sentiment — come  into  play. 
Calm  reason,  openness  of  mind  for  tlie  other  side  of  the  case, 
are  apt  to  fail  us.  We  think  tlie  other  country  is  wilfully  per- 
verse, when  her  people  may  be  quite  as  honestly  confident  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause  as  we  are  in  the  justice  of  our  own. 
Secondly,  the  democratic  method  of  settling  contentions  is  not 
available  between  nations,  in  our  domestic  affairs  we  have  our 
party  issues  and  often  fall  into  angry  disputes ;  but  we  can  usually 
agree  to  let  the  ballot  decide.  Majority  rule,  more  or  less  diluted 
with  otlier  rules,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  democracy;  but 
internationally  it  cannot  apply.  Arbitration  may,  indeed,  be 
r^ardcd  as  an  effort  to  apply  a  modified  form  of  the  democratic 
principle  to  tlie  settlement  of  international  difficulties. 

Several  new  agencies  have  come  in,  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
to  alter  profoundly  the  conditions  of  diplomacy — especially  of 
diplomacy  under  the  sway  of  democracy.  The  electric  telegraph 
and  the  penny  newspaper  probably  affect  international  relations 
eiixn  more  deeply  than  they  affect  home  politics.  The  slow 
methods  of  the  old  diplomacy  left  inter\'als  for  reflection.  The 
despatch-bearer  might  apply  whip  and  spur,  but  his  most  urgent 
message  was  half- forgotten  before  tlie  answer  came  back.  Now, 
however,  despatch  and  answer  are  practically  simultaneous.  In 
the  ferv'id  days  of  July,  1870,  the  due  de  Gramont  stood  at  the 
Paris  end  of  the  telegraph  line  insisting  on  immediate  answer 
from  Benedctti  and  King  Wilhelm  at  the  German  end.  All  Paris 
was  ablaze  with  excitement :  the  editors  and  the  boulevards 
would  have  immediate  reply.  The  street  interview  at  Ems,  the 
Prtisstan  circular  despatch,  and  the  angry  cry  for  war  from  a 
thousand  presses  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  came  on  one  and 
the  same  day. 
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The  new  conditions  have  revolutionized  diplomacy.  The 
ambassador  of  old  days  had  of  necessity  large  liberty  of  action: 
the  distance  and  the  slow  communication  with  his  government 
required  that  he  should  have  much  independent  initiative.  In 
a  critical  time  he  had  leisure  for  smoothing  out  if  he  would  the 
asperities  of  international  debate.  Time,  the  great  healer,  was 
on  his  side;  he  could  reason  and  explain  and  feel  his  way  to  a 
possible  settlement  of  troubles.  From  his  superior,  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  the  situation  at  the  foreign  end  of  the  difl&culty, 
he  could  exercise  much  influence  for  moderation  on  his  own  gov- 
ernment. The  softening  agencies  of  diplomacy  had  time  to 
produce  their  effect.  There  were  unhappily  wars  before  the  tele- 
graph was  invented;  and  some  one  may  wish  to  interpose  the 
suggestion  that  an  Atlantic  cable  might  have  averted  the  war  of 
1812.  A  possible  rejoinder  is  that  the  absence  of  telegraphs  and 
penny  papers  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  outbreak  till  1812 
and  came  near  to  preventing  it  altogether.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  if  present  conditions  had  prevailed  in  1809,  we 
should  have  gone  to  war  with  one  or  both  of  the  European  bellig- 
erents in  that  year,  instead  of  passing  the  non-intercourse  act. 

In  quiet  times  and  on  minor  questions  the  ambassador  has 
tmdoubtedly  still  a  useful  function.  Even  in  critical  times  cir- 
cumstances may  arise  which  give  him  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  some  moderating  influence.  Those  who  have  read  the 
recently  published  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Play  fair 
will  think  at  once  of  the  illustration  afforded  by  Ambassador 
Bayard  during  our  Venezuelan  madness.  Our  State  Department 
had  sent  out  a  despatch  adopting  as  our  own  a  thoroughly  false 
account  of  the  disputed  boundary  question  between'  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela.  We  demanded  a  prompt  reply  to  the 
question  whether  Great  Britain  would  agree  to  submit  the 
boundary  dispute  "in  its  entirety"  to  arbitration.  The  answer 
was  that  if  its  entirety  meant  the  whole  demand  made  by  Vene- 
zuela, the  proposal  could  not  be  granted.  Venezuela  had  steadily 
insisted  on  bringing  into  question  titles  to  lands  held  under  Dutch 
and  British  jurisdiction  for  more  than  a  century.  Her  Majesty's 
government  declined  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  any  foreign 
power,  or  of  any  foreign  jurist  however  eminent,  the  question 
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whether  those  lands  and  their  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Colony 
or  not.  Then  followed  the  wild  message  to  Congress  and  the 
war  cries  of  our  excited  press. 

Forttinately  no  answer  was  attempted  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
despatch;  in  truth  no  answer  was  easily  possible  that  should  at 
once  justify  our  action  and  be  true  to  the  facts.  The  silence  of 
our  State  Department  gave  time  for  the  friends  of  peace  to  correct 
the  mistake  of  the  administration.  The  letters  that  passed 
between  Mr.  Bayard,  Lord  Playfair,  and  Mr,  Chamberlain  show 
how  our  government  was  led,  somewhat  grudgingly  as  it  would 
appear,  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  English  claim  that  long  settled 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  line  should  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
posed arbitration.  The  whole  furnishes  a  comforting  illustration 
of  the  good  work  that  may  still  be  done  by  a  real  ambassador 
in  spite  of  the  new  conditions. 

This  brings  us  to  another  and  perhaps  more  important  feature 
of  diplomatic  relations  under  democracy.  Diplomacy  in  old 
times  was  synonymous  with  secrecy.  The  sovereign  instructed 
his  ambassador,  received  and  answered  the  communication  of 
other  sovereigns,  keeping  the  whole  from  the  public  and  even, 
sometimes,  from  his  own  ministers.  Some  occult  flavor  and 
reminiscence  of  this  old  theory  still  lingers  about  foreign  offices. 
The  ordinary  humdriun  intercourse  of  governments  is  allowed 
to  proceed  under  a  veil  of  great  secrecy. 

Given,  however,  a  case  offering  materials  for  a  public  excite- 
ment, a  case  therefore  in  which  successful  negotiation  may  depend 
much  on  real  secrecy,  and  you  have  at  once  a  widely  different 
Htuation.  In  such  a  case  the  so-called  new  diplomacy  makes  no 
attempt  at  secrecy.  Instant  publication  of  every  despatch  has 
become  the  rule.  The  practice  is  called  new,  but  there  are 
examples  of  it  more  than  a  century  old. 

The  reasons  for  publication  in  such  cases  are  probably 
mixed.  One  reason  alone  seems  conclusive  to  some.  If  the 
people  are  sovereign,  surely  this  critical  and  momentous 
business  concerns  the  sovereign,  and  ought  not  to  be  with- 
held from  public  knowledge.  Nobody  would  propose  to 
settle  any  great  domestic  question  by  stealth :  on  what  ground 
shall  one  contend  that  government  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
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extends  only  to  domestic  questions?  Foreign  relations  may 
involve  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  an  indefinitely  greater  extent 
than  ordinary  domestic  questions  do.  Errors  in  that  field  may 
have  consequences  much  more  lasting,  much  more  difficult  to 
remedy  than  any  mere  domestic  blunder.  To  set  up  a  doctrine 
that  because  foreign  questions  arouse  us  so  deeply,  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  decided  for  us  without  our  knowledge,  would 
seem  to  strike  at  the  whole  theory  of  democracy.  At  least  it 
would  seem  at  variance  with  that  frank  and  thorough-going 
theory  of  democracy  which  European  democrats  avow. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why,  in  critical  negotiations,  auto- 
cratic as  well  as  popular  governments  are  likely  to  adopt  pub- 
licity in  these  cases.  I  refer  to  the  great  tactical  advantage  of 
having  a  mighty  and  vociferous  crowd  behind  the  negotiator. 
Here  we  have,  probably,  the  main  object  and  motive  force  of  the 
new  diplomacy.  Support,  steady  and  loud,  is  at  least  as  precious 
in  meeting  an  adversary  in  negotiation  as  it  is  on  the  ball-field. 
The  modes  of  giving  support  in  both  cases  are  familiar  to  all 
and  need  no  description. 

It  may  be  that  our  quarrel  ought  to  be  not  with  publicity  in 
itself  but  with  the  abuses  of  it.  There  is  certainly  much  to  be 
said  for  transacting  public  business  above-board,  and  if  our  n^o- 
tiators  would  but  remember  certain  elementary  rules  of  fairness 
and  good  morals,  publicity  of  their  work  could  do  little  harm. 
But  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  primary  object  of  civilized 
diplomacy  is  to  promote  the  general  interest  and  maintain  friend- 
liness between  the  nations.  They  do  not  sufficiently  remember, 
that  in  cases  of  controversy,  the  only  rational  object  in  writing 
a  despatch  is  to  convince  the  other  government,  not  to  over- 
whelm it  with  gall  and  wormwood.  Since  there  is  no  court 
or  conclave  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  question,  methods  that 
may  be  legitimate  in  a  law-suit  or  in  a  political  debate,  are  wholly 
unsuited  to  an  international  controversy.  Moderation  and 
reasonableness  being  presumably  the  best  way  of  commending^ 
your  contention  to  the  other  side,  all  annoying  suggestions  ought:: 
to  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Only  when  the  opponent  show 
himself  impervious  to  reason  should  an)rthing  in  the  nature  o 
pressure  or  violent  demonstrations  be  thought  of. 


If  despatches  were  always  framed  on  these  lines,  publication 
might  perhaps  be  safe.  Even  then,  the  final  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences might  be  made  more  difficult  by  publicity.  It  is  more 
difBcult  to  recede  from  a  position  taken  in  public  than  from  one 
tnken  in  private.  When,  as  happens  in  practice,  the  position  is 
not  only  taken  in  pubhc,  but  is  emphasized  and  enforced  by 
excited  and  angry  crowds,  the  difficulty  of  peaceful  adjustment 
is  indefinitely  increased.  In  presence  of  actual  conditions  there- 
fore, the  old  rule  of  secrecy  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  of  safety. 
This  brings  ns  to  another  most  fundamental  change  in  tlie 
conditions  of  diplomatic  intercourse  in  the  democracies  of  our 
day.  The  spirit  of  nationality  has"  been  greatly  developed  and 
intensified  in  our  century.  It  has  remodelled  the  map  of  Europe 
and  threatens  to  continue  the  process.  More  and  more,  political 
divisions  lend  to  correspond  with  differences  of  race  and 
language.  When  patriotism  and  race  sentiment  are  aroused, 
reason,  moderation,  the  ability  to  perceive  the  other  side  of  the 
case,  take  their  leave.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  immoral  maxim, 
"my  countr>'.  right  or  wrong."  I  mean  simply  that  most  of  us 
ere  incapable  of  judging  when  our  country  is  wrong.  We  have 
no  eye  for  the  other  country's  point  of  view,  no  ear  for  her  plea, 
liowe\*er  reasonable  it  may  be. 

This  passion,  worthy  and  noble,  when  worthily  and  nobly 
directed,  is  the  thing  which  the  new  diplomacy  is  tempted  to 
exploit,  and  this  is  the  evil  and  the  danger  of  the  new  diplomacy. 
The  despatches  nominally  intended  to  confound  the  foreign 
opponent,  are  really  intended  to  work  on  the  national  spirit  at 
'Siome. 

When,  in  the  new  conditions,  a  critical  question  arises — a 
lilor  fracas  at  Valparaiso,  or  a  Fashoda  incident  in  the  Nile — 
le  attempt  to  settle  it  takes  on  at  once  much  the  appearance  of 
tm  prize-fight.  The  champions  stand  forth  and  deliver  resound- 
ing blow  after  resounding  blow,  while  millions  of  shouting 
iUpporters  urge  them  on.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  war  in  such 
'  case  is  that  one  or  other  of  the  contending  governments  sliall 
yield  the  point  in  dispute — and  that  promptly — salving  over  the 
romiliation  of  itself  and  its  people  as  best  it  may. 
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The  question  what  a  lover  of  his  country  should  do  when  he 
believes  his  government  to  be  taking  an  unwarrantable  course 
towards  another  country,  is  a  question  to  try  men's  souls.  Must 
such  a  man  sit  silent  and  thus  make  himself  a  partner  in  the 
wrong?  Of  course  not,  so  far  as  his  personal  voice  is  concerned; 
he  may  at  least  write  to  the  secretary  and  protest  But  if  he 
be  a  man  in  public  life,  to  whom  many  look  for  guidance  on 
public  questions,  may  he  further  state  his  views  openly,  and  use 
his  influence  against  the  policy  of  the  administration  ?  To  deny 
the  right  and  even  the  duty  of  such  a  man  to  speak  out,  seems 
a  denial  of  the  elementary  principles  of  democracy.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  an  agitation  against  the  government  in  a  foreign 
question  has  effects  beyond  our  own  borders.  We  are  told  that 
it  may  and  does  encourage  the  other  goverment  to  resist  If 
the  question  be  one  of  the  critical  sort,  and  the  issue  of  peace 
or  war  be  at  stake,  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  other  country 
in  its  contention  may  be  to  involve  it  in  war.  Now  there  are  but 
few  debatable  matters  which  a  country  would  not  better  concede, 
rather  than  go  to  war.  We  are  asked,  therefore,  to  believe  that 
unless  an  opposition  be  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  war  policy 
of  its  own  government,  the  part  of  kindness  is  to  avoid  courses 
which  may  encourage  the  foreign  government  in  resistance.  But 
how  is  an  opposition  to  know,  before  making  the  effort,  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  strong  enough  ? 

It  was  said  in  1853  that  the  agitation  carried  on  by  Cobden  and 
Bright  against  English  intervention  in  the  Eastern  question  was 
an  indirect  cause  of  the  Crimean  War,  by  leading  the  Tsar  to 
believe  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  England.  Truly  or 
untruly,  it  has  been  alleged  that  opposition  to  imperialism  in  this 
country  was  an  element  in  determining  Aguinaldo  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  resist  the  assertion  of  American  authority  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Similarly,  it  is  said  in  England  to-day  that  the  opposition 
to  the  ministerial  policy  in  South  Africa  did  much  to  encourage 
the  Boer  government  in  so  stiffly  refusing  redress  for  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Outlanders.  All  this  may  be  true  and  in  its  place 
important;   yet  one  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  has  a  hollow 

und. 
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These  imputations  come  from  high  but  hardly  disinterested 

lurces.  They  are  urged  by  men  primarily  responsible  for  the 
war  policy.  They  ask  us  to  believe  that  their  own  warlike  move- 
ments would  have  preserved  the  peace,  if  only  the  efforts  of  real 
friends  of  peace  had  not  spoiled  the  plan.  The  argument  is 
closely  akin  with  that  which  aims  to  prove  that  the  best  way 
to  preserve  peace  is  to  be  always  ready  for  war.  Both  arguments 
go  on  the  assumption  that  the  other  nation  will  be  afraid  of  you 
Kod  will  yield  its  point,  if  only  you  threaten  it  unanimously  and 
with  enough  guns.  But  how  if  the  other  nation,  too,  happen  to 
have  adopted  the  same  philosophy  of  peace?  If  all  nations  be 
fully  prepared  for  war,  and  each  be  properly  unanimous  in  main- 
taining every  war  policy,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  where  the 
influence  making  for  peace  comes  in.  The  doctrine  probably 
Hivolves  the  same  sort  of  fallacy  that  the  economists  have 
lo  meet  and  refute  in  so  many  plausible  forms;  namely  the 
ibliacy  of  a  general  rise  of  values.  Thougli  any  particular 
commodity  may  rise  in  value,  all  cannot  rise  in  value  simultane- 
DOSly.  One  nation  may  so  outdo  all  others  in  preparation  for 
war,  that  no  other  nation  will  dare  make  war  with  it.  But  that, 
Bs  it  seems  to  me,  is  about  all  there  is  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  that 
preparation  for  war  tends  to  preserve  peace. 

So  of  the  other  kindred  doctrine  that  resistance  to  war  excite- 
Bent  provokes  war.  If  the  friends  of  peace  in  all  countries  excite 
ill  their  eloquence  and  influence  against  aggressive  policies, 
Medless  wars  and  extravagant  armaments,  the  aggregate  natural 
result  can  only  be  to  make  for  peace.  If  when  millions  are 
ihoating  for  an  aggressive  policy,  there  be  nobody  to  counsel  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  what  is  the  world  coming  to  ? 

There  is  indeed,  as  historians  have  begun  to  notice,  a  sense  in 
which  the  full-blown  flower  of  preparedness  for  war  tends  to 
sober  public  opinion.  It  is  probably  true,  for  example,  that 
France,  since  her  adoption  of  universal  military  service,  is  less 
exposed  to  war-fever  than  she  used  to  be.  Every  French  house- 
bold  hu  now  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  opposing  needless  war. 
it  Way  well  be  doubted  whether,  for  example,  the  Fashoda  inci- 
fcnt  could  have  occurred  in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe  or 
^Poleon  III,  without  causing  instant  war.     By  enlisting  family 
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affection  in  opposition  to  the  promptings  of  national  jealousies  4 
and  resentments,  the  universal  military  service  may  have  an  I 
undesigned  influence  in  favor  of  peace.     It  is  a  suggestive  facti 
that  there  has  been  as  yet  no  war  between  two  nations  where  both 
belligerents  had  the  new  system, 

Whatever  of  restraining  intluence  may  be  found  in  the  univer- 
sal miliury  duty,  will,  of  course,  have  no  effect  in  America  or  J 
in   England.     The  Anglo-Saxon   nations   plume  themselves  on  1 
tlieir  achievements  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  justly  so.     They  both  I 
profess  to  detest  war:   yet  large  crowds,  perhaps  a  majority  of  1 
both  nations,  seem  to  think  of  their  country's  achievements  in  war  I 
as  its  chief  glories.     Whether  we  detest  war  or  not,  no  nation  J 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  restrained  by  the  horrors  of  war  so  long  a 
the  actual  fighting  is  done  by  professional  soldiers  and  voluntary^ 
recruits.     Ndlher  we  nor  the  English  could  endure  the  Prussian 
military  system;   we  are,  theoretically  at  least,  too  peaceful  for 
that.     It  would  be  a  strange  freak  of  perversity  if  our  theoretical 
devotion  to  peace  should  be  found  to  incline  us,  in  practice,  to  a  J 
more  belligerent  tone  than  nations  that  are  vastly  more  military,  j 

And  here  we  come  to  the  main  question  for  thoughtful  men  in  1 
both  countries.     What  are  the  safeguards  for  peace  between  thei 
two  great  democracies  ?     England  has  spread  so  wide  her  nomi- 
nal dominions — nominal  because  practically  she  exercises  no  I 
dominion  over  most  of  them — that  she  now  touches  elbows  at  \ 
some  point  with  almost  every  nation  of  the  world.     Hardly  a  1 
year  passes  in  which  she  does  not  find  herself  at  war  with  some.] 
neighbor,  great  or  petty.     Foreigners  are  apt  to  say  that  the! 
English  heart  has  been  hardened  to  the  miseries  of  war.    We,  too,  f 
apparently  have  now  entered  on  the  imperial  task,  and  we  have! 
already  begun  to  perceive  the  nature  of  "the  white  man's  burden." 
Frequent  wars,  great  or  small,  are  probably  inevitable  for  anyl 
nation  that  undertakes  the  extension  of  civilization.     This  t 
be  no  reason  for  declining  the  task;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  s 
intended  here.     A  civilizing  nation  prevents  many  worse  : 
more  cruel  wars  than  she  makes;  and  if  she  carries  out  her  t 
intelligently  and  in  the  proper  spirit.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubl 
the  resulting  gain  to  the  world.     But  the  effect  on  herself,  i 
least  temporarily,  may  be  to  induce  a  certain  callousness  on  t 
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subject  of  war.  As  already  remarked,  the  English  are  said  to 
suffer  in  this  way — in  spite  of  the  fine  spirit  of  philanthropy  they 
have  developed  in  other  things.  And  there  are  signs  that  we, 
too,  have  become  infected.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
incredible  that  we  should  soon  be  reading  from  day  to  day,  with 
so  mucli  composure,  the  operations  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Perhaps  our  Indian  wars  and  our  Spanish  war  prepared 
us  for  it.  At  all  events,  such  is  one  effect  of  taking  up  "the 
white  man's  burden." 

In  spite  of  the  happy  new  friendliness  between  us  and  the 
English,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  apprehension  that  our  new 
departure  increases  seriously  the  danger  of  colhsion  between  the 
two  nations.  When,  in  our  late  war  with  Spain,  it  had  become 
clear  that  we  had  the  sympathy  of  the  EngHsh,  a  jocose  friend 
of  mine  remarked:  "Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  recognizing  a  common  tendency  to  grab 
everything  in  sight,  are  beginning  to  draw  together."  The 
remark  was  suggestive  as  well  as  humorous.  How  if  the  two 
should  some  day  happen  to  grab  for  the  same  thing?  In  imperial- 
ism as  in  other  things,  perhaps  more  than  in  other  things,  one  step 
leads  on  to  another,  Russia  shows  this;  England  shows  tt; 
France  and  Germany  show  it.  We  have  already  shown  it  and 
shall  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so, 

France  withdrew  from  Fashoda — a  wise  and  proper  course — 
for  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  going  there.  But  who  can  be 
quite  sure  that  we  should  do  the  same  in  the  like  case?  What 
would  our  many  editors  say?  What  would  our  congressmen 
say?  Judging  by  the  past,  their  sayings  would  probably  be 
neither  wise  nor  peaceable.  The  moral  is  obvious.  The  two 
great  English-speaking  democracies,  the  two  lands  of  ordered 
liberty  and  law,  on  whose  continued  friendliness  the  hopes  of  the 
iuure  so  greatly  depend,  have  probably  increased  the  risk  of 
angry  collision.  The  only  remedy  is  a  comprehensive  arbitration 
treaty.  The  present  friendliness  offers  a  precious  opportunity  for 
nuking  one.  As  the  failure  of  the  last  effort  was  by  our  action. 
It  would  be  fitting  that  the  renewed  attempt  should  begin  with  us. 
S.  M.  Macvane. 


THE  POLITICAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  CITY  GROWTH. 

UNTIL  quite  recently  the  attention  of  students  of  municipal 
affairs  has  been  directed  aknost  exclusively  to  the  govern- 
mental and  administrative  aspects  of  the  municipal  problem. 
Largely  owing  to  this  fact,  the  deeper  significance  of  many  of 
the  changes  directly  traceable  to  the  increase  of  urban  popula- 
tion has  been  lost  sight  of.  A  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  and  action  which  dty  growth 
involves  is  a  matter  of  more  than  scientific  interest,  for  in  it  the 
whole  question  of  municipal  progress  is  included. 

It  is  possible  to  examine  the  political  influence  of  cities  from 
several  different  points  of  view.  We  may  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  city  life  upon  the  political  thought  and  action  of  the 
city  population ;  or  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  cities  upon  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  These  two  questions  may  best  be 
examined  separately,  as  they  deal  with  essentially  different  prob- 
lems, the  one  requiring  a  psychological  inquiry,  the  other  an 
examination  of  political  relations. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  influence  of  the  environment  upon  the  feelings,  instincts, 
and  desires  of  the  individual  and  of  the  group.  An  analysis  of 
the  conditions  of  city  life  gives  evidence  of  certain  definite  influ- 
ences which  will  ultimately  develop  a  type  of  city  thought  and 
action  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  rural  districts. 
That  the  progress  of  differentiation  is  not  further  advanced 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  traditions  and  habits  of 
thought  of  modem  nations  have  been  developed  under  the  condi- 
tions of  rural  life.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  counteract 
this  social  inheritance  before  the  process  of  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  of  city  life  can  proceed  very  far.  Many,  if  not  most 
of  the  defects  of  modern  city  life,  are  directly  traceable  to  this 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  instincts  and  standards  of  conduct 
of  the  individual  and  the  conditions  of  the  environment.  A  com- 
parison between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the  dty  at 
the  present  time,  while  it  gives  evidence  of  certain  marked  dif- 
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fcrences,  shows  but  the  beginning  of  a  far  more  radical  trans- 
formation through  which  coming  generations  of  city  inhabitants 
must  pass. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  change  of  environment  from 
rural  to  urban  conditions  is  certain  to  work  profound  changes 
in  our  political  ideals.  The  disintegrating  effect  of  a  new 
environment  upon  accepted  traditions  and  formulae  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  social  change.  The  transition  from  rural 
to  dty  life  has  acted  as  a  solvent  of  this  kiijd.  In  fact,  so  power- 
ful has  been  its  influence  in  this  direction,  that  many  thinkers 
have  ascribed  to  city  life  a  purely  destructive  role — undermining 
all  accepted  ideas,  traditions  and  beliefs.  Such  a  generalization 
is  both  hasty  and  premature,  but  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  iqj  to  the  present  time  the  conspicuous  function  of  city 
life  has  been  to  break  down  the  social  and  political  standards 
developed  under  rural  conditions.  To  take  a  concrete  instance : — 
during  the  early  period  of  our  national  development  the  condi- 
tions of  rural  life  strengthened  that  negative  attitude  of  the 
American  people  towards  government  which  we  inherited  from 
the  English  struggle  with  the  Crown.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  protection  of  property  rights  as  the  real  and  usually 
the  only  legitimate  field  of  governmental  action.  Beyond  these 
limits  State  activity  is  called  State  "interference" — an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  It  is  comparatively 
ca^  to  explain  this  attitude  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  early  settlers.  In  any  new  country  the  pioneers  are,  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  the  most  energetic  and  independent. 
They  constitute  a  population  trained  to  depend  upon  themselves 
and  with  little  sympathy  for  schemes  involving  governmental 
cooperation.  With  them,  intense  individualism  finds  unques- 
tioned acceptance.  But  with  increasing  density  of  population 
new  standards  of  governmental  action  are  forced  upon  the  com- 
mtmit)'.  One  of  the  first  effects  is  to  make  apparent  the  necessity 
of  public  regulation  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  and 
morals.  The  patent  facts  of  every-day  life  demonstrate  the  evils 
of  unrestrained  individual  liberty,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
a  broader  interpretation  of  the  regulative  function  of  govern- 
ment. The  closer  interdependence  of  the  individuals  of  the 
community,  the  fact  that  the  activity  of  each  affects  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  whole  at  so  many  points,  must  necessarily  influ- 
ence the  standards  of  individual  liberty.  This  is  the  first  and 
the  most  important  point  of  contact  between  the  political 
ideas  and  the  social  activity  of  the  community.  The  politi- 
cal principle  of  non-interference  with  individual  activity — 
so  dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon — cannot  receive  the  same  acceptance 
in  the  city  as  in  the  country.  The  change  in  attitude  towards 
governmental  activity  is  one  forced  upon  the  community  by  the 
conditions  of  city  life^  The  evils  resulting  from  unregulated 
development  are  so  numerous  and  press  with  such  weight  upon 
all  classes  that  the  modification  of  political  ideas  takes  place  with 
relatively  little  friction.  It  first  finds  expression  where  the  pres- 
sure for, the  extension  of  governmental  control  is  greatest,  viz., 
in  the  matter  of  sanitary  regulations. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  a  new  concept  of  govern- 
mental action  begins  with  the  undermining  of  faith  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  free  competition  as  a  guarantor  of  efficient  service  and 
regulator  of  progress.  No  one  who  has  followed  the  trend 
of  opinion  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  gradual  awakening  to  the  limitations  of  free  com- 
petition. The  facts  of  corporate  combination  and  consolidation — 
particularly  in  such  quasi-public  services  as  the  street-railway,  gas 
and  water  supply — have  done  more  to  bring  about  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  relation  of  the  community  to  industrial  action,  than 
any  amount  of  discussion  or  argumentation.  American  com- 
munities have  at  first  dealt  with  every  one  of  these  services  on 
the  basis  of  free  competition.  Under  this  plan,  short  periods 
of  low  prices  and  indifferent  service  have  led  to  combination  or 
consolidation,  with  the  high  cost  incident  to  inflated  capitaliza- 
tion. Lessons  such  as  these  have  profoundly  influenced  the  politi- 
cal thinking  of  our  urban  communities.  There  is  no  longer  the 
same  distrust  of  all  positive  governmental  action  so  characteristic 
of  the  early  decades  of  the  century  and  still  finding  expression 
in  the  rural  population. 

A  further  step  in  the  development  of  political  thought  directly 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  city  life,  is  closely  connected  with 
this  growing  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  city  environment 

d  of  the  reactive  influence  of  such  environment  upon  the  popu- 
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tatton.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  city  are  capable  of  indefinite 
modification  through  the  action  of  individuals  or  through  the 
concerted  action  of  the  community.  The  history  of  every  large 
city  bears  testimony  to  the  possibilities  of  radical  changes  in 
environment  conditions,  changes  which  have  profoundly  affected 
the  health,  morals  ami  welfare  of  the  community. 

Tile  general  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  power  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  community  cannot  help  but  exert  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  political  ideas  of  the  urban  population.  The  rapid 
extension  of  municipal  functions  during  the  last  few  years  is  an 
indication  of  a  marked  change  of  attitude  towards  tlie  muni- 
cipality. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  are  approaching 
a  period  of  municipal  socialism  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  although  the  tendency  is  certainly  in  that  direction  at 
the  present  time.  Ultimately,  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
montdpality  may  be  relatively  less  than  it  is  at  tlie  present  time. 
The  change  in  political  ideas  will  be  in  the  direction  of  demand- 
ing of  the  municipality  the  physical  conditions  for  the  best 
utilization  of  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  individual  and  for 
ihc  gratification  of  his  esthetic  tastes.  Perfect  sanitation,  a 
good  water  supply,  and  a  cheap  and  efficient  system  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  regarded  as  rights  instead  of  desirable  privileges. 

While  these  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  population  towards 
government  constitute  the  most  important  of  the  consequences 
directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  city  life,  there  are  unmis- 
takable indications  of  important  modifications  in  our  standards 
of  gm'cmmental  structure  due  to  the  same  set  of  causes.  The 
CiTganization  of  our  government — national  as  well  as  State — 
ha*  been  determined  by  a  political  philosophy  inherited  from  the 
English  Whigs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  central  thought 
o(  this  philosophy  is  the  belief  in  a  governmental  mechanism  act- 
ing through  "checks  and  balances"  and  designed  to  prevent  tlie 
abuse  OJ  power.  Concerted  action  between  the  various  organs  of 
goveniincnt  was  what  the  English  middle  class  of  the  eighteenth 
century  feared  most.  It  was  felt  that  the  individual  could  only 
be  protected  from  the  tyranny  of  government  by  allowing  one 
organ  of  government  to  check  and  even  counteract  the  action  of 
anolber.     Division  of  power  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
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preservation  of  individual  liberty.  This  faith  in  a  nicely  bal- 
anced mechanism  of  government  as  a  guarantor  of  political 
progress  finds  expression  in  the  reform  movements  of  the  time. 
Their  main  object  was  to  perfect  the  structure  of  the  organs  of 
government  rather  than  to  influence  political  thought  and  action. 
To  these  political  ideas  and  standards  the  American  colonists 
fell  heir.  When  we  stop  to  consider  the  characteristics  of  the 
first  generation  of  Americans  and  the  nattu^  of  the  envinm- 
ment  in  which  they  found  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  these  principles  should  have  been  applied  with  a  logi- 
cal consistency  far  surpassing  that  of  the  English  Whigs.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  time  the  States  began  to 
construct  their  system  of  municipal  government  upon  this  basis, 
English  political  sentiment  was  undergoing  a  change  in  favor 
of  concentrated  authority  and  concentrated  responsibility. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  the  faith  in  the  system  of  ''checks  and  balances'' 
seemed  to  gain  rather  than  lose  in  strength,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  grievances  against  the  English  Crown.  The  oppres- 
sion from  which  the  colonists  had  suffered  was  ascribed  to  a 
lack  of  proper  adjustment  of  checks  upon  l^slative  and  execu- 
tive action.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  this  theory 
of  government  determining  the  organization  of  oiw  State  and 
national  governments.  At  first  the  traditions  of  English  bor- 
ough government  prevented  its  application  to  the  cities.  The 
"close  corporate"  organization,  modelled  after  the  English  bor- 
ough of  the  eighteenth  century,  soon  proved  itself  inadequate  to 
the  problems  of  the  rapidly  growing  towns  and  was  furthermore 
out  of  harmony  with  the  democratic  ideas  then  prevailing.  The 
dissatisfaction  which  resulted  furnished  the  opportunity  for  the 
application  to  city  government  of  the  political  principles  which 
had  already  been  applied  to  the  State  and  national  systems  and 
which  were  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  free 
institutions. 

The  popular  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  this  form  of  government 
was  so  great  that  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  system  was 
ascribed  to  imperfections  in  the  mechanism  rather  than  to  any 
inherent  defects  of  operation.     Instead  of  subjecting  the  system 
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to  a  thorough  examination  to  ascertain  whetlier  it  was  adapted 
to  the  land  of  problems  with  which  the  city  had  to  deal,  attempts 
were  made  to  patch  defects  by  means  of  minor  changes  in  organi- 
zation. 

It  is  only  within  die  last  decade  that  we  begin  to  find  an 
awakening  distrust  of  this  system  of  divided  power  and  divided 
responsibility.  Industrial  development — particularly  the  manage- 
ment of  private  corporations — has  impressed  upon  the  country 
the  advantages  of  concentrated  power  when  accompanied  by 
individual  responsibility.  The  analogies  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  departments  and  certain  forms  of  corporate 
enterprise  are  so  numerous  that  the  application  to  the  former  of 
experience  obtained  in  the  latter  is  dictated  by  the  most  elementary 
political  reasoning.  In  fact,  municipal  government  is  often 
Spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  business  undertaking.  The  traditions  of 
concentrated  power  developed  in  business  life  have  thus  had  a 
distinct  influence  upon  that  portion  of  our  political  system  which 
it  most  closely  resembles,  viz.,  the  organization  of  our  city  govern- 
ments. The  decline  of  the  local  legislative  assembly  which  has 
accompanied  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  mayor,  marks  one 
of  the  turning  points  in  the  development  of  political  ideas.  We 
have  begun  to  realize  that  individual  liberty  is  no  longer  depend- 
ent upon  the  "reciprocal  struggles  of  discordant  powers"  and 
that  the  progressive  development  of  municipal  policy  demands 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  organs  of  government  rather  than  their 
mutual  distrust.  To  ensure  efficiency  in  administration  it  is 
necessary  to  give  to  individual  officials  full  authority  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  policy  determined  upon  by  the  legislative  organ. 

The  modification  in  popular  opinion  regarding  the  structure 
of  city  government  is  beginning  to  show  its  influence  upon  our 
State  and  national  life.  The  tendency  to  curtail  the  powers  of 
the  State  legislatures  has  become  so  marked  that  they  have  already 
been  reduced  to  a  position  of  subordinate  importance.  The 
governor's  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  becTi  constantly 
increasing.  The  great  number  of  executive  commissions  subject 
to  his  power  of  appointment  and  removal  has  given  him  an  effec- 
tive control  over  the  administrative  policy  of  the  State.  This 
concentration  of  power  has  resulted  in  a  concentration  of  respon- 
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sibility  which  makes  the  gubernatorial  election  the  popular  ver- 
dict on  party  policy. 

Changes  in  the  problems  and  structure  of  government  do  not, 
however,  exhaust  the  political  consequences  of  city  growth. 
Besides  the  direct  influence  of  environmental  changes  upon  politi- 
cal ideas,  there  is  an  important  indirect  influence  traceable  to  the 
conditions  of  intellectual  life  in  denseJy  settled  communities. 
The  intellectual  stimulus  which  results  from  the  close  contact 
of  mind  with  mind  has  been  clearly  set  forth  by  Bagehot,  Maine, 
Pearson  and  Giddings.  The  weight  of  custom  and  tradition 
which  rests  as  a  pall  upon  all  early  civilizations  cannot  resist  the 
spirit  of  analysis  and  criticism  fostered  by  the  discussions  of  the 
forum  and  market  place.  While  the  limits  of  such  discussion  are 
comparatively  narrow,  the  possibility  of  free  criticism  develops 
that  healthful  variation  in  political  thought  upon  which  progress 
depends.  The  constant  interchange  of  ideas  which  concentration 
of  population — particularly  in  periods  of  undeveloped  transporta- 
tion facilities — makes  possible,  is  the  entering  wedge  for  the 
growth  of  political  toleration.  The  discussions  within  the 
"sacred  precincts"  of  the  ancient  cities,  of  the  market  place  in  the 
mediaeval  towns,  and  the  constant  criticism  to  which  every  politi- 
cal movement  is  subjected  in  our  modem  cities,  constitute  the 
great  solvents  in  the  political  life  of  modem  nations.  In  fact, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  prominence  of  this  influence 
has  led  many  writers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of  cities 
is  destructive  rather  than  constructive. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  it  is  argued,  that  while  the  ^reat 
revolutions  in  political  thought  have  proceeded  from  the  cities, 
they  have  failed  to  furnish  the  constructive  principles  of  new 
institutions.  The  influence  of  Paris  upon  the  political  life  of 
France  is  cited  as  a  case  in  point.'  In  no  otlier  modem  coun- 
try has  one  city  developed  such  power  over  the  political  life 
of  the  nation,  due  in  part  to  the  centralization  of  French 
administration,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Paris,  as  the  political 
and  intellectual  capital  of  the  country,  attracts  the  best  talent  in 
every  field  of  activity.  The  provinces  look  to  Paris  for  their 
standards  in  political  as  well  as  in  social  life.  The  history  of  the 
'  See  Speetalor,  November  5,  1898.     "  The  Influence  of  Paris." 
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country  during  the  present  century  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
"while  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  French  institutions 
rest  have  been  upheld  by  the  conservatisin  of  the  provinces,  the 
great  catastrophic  forces  have  been  directed  from  Paris."  It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  were  Paris  to  have  full  control  of 
the  political  policy  of  France,  political  instability  would  be  even 
greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

To  explain  this  inHiience  of  the  city  we  must  picture  to  our- 
selves the  effects  of  a  change  of  environment  upon  individual 
thought  and  action.  The  inhabitant  of  the  country  districts, 
moving  into  the  city,  finds  himself  confronted  with  new  conditions 
of  life  which  cannot  help  but  react  upon  the  ideas  inherited  from 
or  acquired  in  the  country.  Until  adaptation  to  the  new  condi- 
tions has  been  effected,  the  undermining  of  the  old  standards  of 
thouglit  and  action  is  apt  to  find  expression  in  a  form  of  political 
radicalism  negative  rather  than  constructive.  Furthermore,  the 
great  contrasts  in  social  conditions,  in  political  power,  in  intel- 
lectual capacity,  which  are  constantly  before  a  city  population 
tend  to  undermine  its  faith  in  equality  and  to  weaken  the  bdief 
in  the  reality  of  democratic  ideals.  Social  discontent,  which  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  awakening  desire  for  economic 
betterment,  tends  to  strengthen  the  reaction  against  accepted  ideas 
and  traditions.  With  these  forces  at  work  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  intellectual  impetus  to  revolutionary  movements  com- 
ing from  the  cities.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  in  France 
during  the  present  century.  In  Germany  the  cities  are  furnishing 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  adherents  to  the  anti-governmental 
parties;  while  in  England  and  the  United  States  the  cities  have 
long  been  centers  from  which  the  most  searching  criticism  of 
existing  conditions  has  proceeded. 

This  rather  negative  role  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  city 
by  recent  writers  must  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  a  period 
of  transition  from  a  country  to  a  city  civilization.  The  stability 
and  further  progress  of  our  institutions  depends  upon  the  growth 
of  habits  of  thought  and  action  in  hannony  with  the  condi- 
tions of  city  life.  These  must  be  just  as  definite  and  positive 
as  those  which  country  life  developed.  When  we  have  fully 
grasped  the  demands  which  a  higher  type  of  city  life  makes  upon 
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the  individual  and  have  become  dearly  conscious  of  the  form  of 
government  adapted  to  meet  city  problems,  the  more  positive 
part  which  the  city  has  to  play  in  the  development  of  political 
thought  will  be  accomplished. 

If  the  effects  of  city  life  upon  political  ideas  are  of  the  nature 
indicated,  it  is  evident  that  the  gradual  transition  from  rural  to 
urban  conditions  is  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. With  the  gradual  increase  in  urban  population  there  is 
introduced  into  the  body  politic  a  new  influence  which  acts  as 
a  dissolvent  of  political  standards  and  which  may  react  unfavora- 
bly, at  least  for  a  time,  upon  national  life.  Openness  to  new 
ideas  which  characterizes  the  city  population  usually  means  the 
absence  of  profound  conviction  on  any  fundamental  question. 

The  great  political  parties  in  all  countries  have  long  recognized 
this  fact,  and  this  accounts  for  their  desire  to  prevent  the 
cities  from  obtaining  a  controlling  influence  in  political  life. 
The  dominant  party  feels  that  the  forces  which  it  has  most 
to  fear  emanate  from  the  city.  This  fact  accounts  for  measures 
which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
when  the  movement  of  political  opinion  in  the  cities  is  favorable 
to  a  party,  it  would  do  everything  to  give  to  the  cities  an  influence 
at  least  proportionate  to  their  population.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  however,  dictates  an  essentially  different  course.  It 
is  tolerably  certain  that  from  the  constant  criticism  and  analysis 
to  which  party  policy  is  subjected  in  the  cities,  a  movement 
unfavorable  to  the  dominant  party  will  gradually  develop.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  dominant  political 
party  refusing  to  give  to  the  cities  their  proportionate  share  of 
representation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a  change  would 
increase  party  power — for  a  time  at  least.  The  distrust  of  the 
stability  of  political  opinion  in  the  cities  leads  both  parties  to  hold 
them  to  a  minimum  of  representation.  This  fact  explains,  in  part 
at  least,  the  readiness  to  insert  in  State  constitutions  provisions 
setting  definite  limits  to  urban  representation  in  the  l^sla- 
ture.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  prohibition  is  directed 
almost  exclusively  against  the  largest  cities,  in  which  the  oscilla- 
tions of  political  opinion  are  most  frequent.  Thus  the  Consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania^  provides  that   "no  city  or  county  shall 

*  Article  II,  Section  i6. 
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be  entitled  to  a  separate  representation  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators."  The  Constitution  of  New  York' 
provides  that  "no  county  shall  have  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  senators;  and  no  two  counties,  or  the  territory  thereof,  as 
now  recognized,  which  are  adjoining  counties,  or  which  are 
sqtarated  only  by  public  waters,  shall  have  more  than  one-half 
of  a]]  the  senators."  This  latter  provision  is  dearly  directed 
against  the  Greater  New  York.  Such  provisions  are  not  peculiar 
to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  They  are  found  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  many  of  the  other  States.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  discrepancy  between  the  population  and  representation  of  the 
larger  cities  as  compared  with  the  representation  of  the  total 
population. 
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While  we  do  not  find  constitutional  limitations  preventing 
the  cities  from  enjoying  their  full  quota  of  representation  in 
Etiropean  countries,  the  same  influences  have  produced  similar 
results.  With  the  constant  shifting  of  population,  resulting  in  the 
gn)»-th  of  urban  centers  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts. 
It  is  evident  that  the  more  rapidly  growing  districts  fail  to  obtain 
the  representation  to  which  their  population  entitles  them,"  unless 
a  constant  revision  of  electoral  districts  be  made.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  the  electoral  districts  have  not  been  thoroughly 
revised  since  1871,  when  the  unit  of  representation  for  the  Reichs- 

'  Ankle  11.  Section  4. 

'For  ibe  statistics  oi  urban  representation   in    European  countries.  I  am 
[ndrtMcd  to  the  work  o(  Prolessor  Meuriot  on  "  Dcs  , 
4ui*  rEnrupe  Conlemporaine." 
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tag  was  fixed  at  103,000  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  popula- 
tion since  that  time  has  caused  the  unit  of  representation  to  rise 
from  103,000  to  131,000,  a  change  which  is  mainly  due  to  the 
growth  of  cities.  Thus  Berlin  was  given  one  representative  for 
every  138,000  in  1871;  whereas  in  1897  the  unit  of  representa- 
tion for  the  city  was  280,000.  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  discrimination  against  Berlin  dates  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Empire  and  that  the  phenomenal  increase  of  popula- 
tion of  the  capital  city  has  intensified  the  discrepancy  in  repre- 
sentation. As  far  as  its  representation  is  concerned,  Berlin  has 
occupied  a  position  of  diminishing  importance  in  the  national 
legislature. 

For  the  whole  of  Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1 87 1  the  relation  between  urban  and  rural  population  and 
their  respective  representation  in  the  Reichstag  was  essentially 
the  same,  the  former  being  6.9  per  cent.,  the  latter  6.8  per  cent 
By  1897,  however,  the  percentage  of  urban  to  rural  had  increased 
13.9  per  cent.,  whereas  relative  representation  had  remained 
unchanged.  As  the  growth  of  urban  population  is  far  more 
rapid  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  Empire, 
it  is  evident  that  this  discrimination  against  cities  gives  to  the 
south  a  disproportionate  share  of  political  representation.  As 
this  is  the  section  of  marked  particularistic  or  "States'  rights" 
sentiment,  it  is  evident  that  the  decentralizing  political  forces  are 
given  undue  strength.* 

In  France  the  urban  centers  enjoy  representation  in  the  national 
legislature  nearly  proportionate  to  their  population.  The  twelve 
largest  cities,  which  include  1 1 .9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  France,  are  given  11.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  representation. 
The  senatorial  divisions,  however,  combine  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts and  thus  prevent  the  urban  centers  from  having  a  distinct 
representation. 

England  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  unwillingness  of 
political  parties  to  adjust  national  representation  in  accordance 
with  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  population.  During  the 
first  decades  of  the  century  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  south 

*  See  Meuriot,  op.  cit. 
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of  England  dominated  the  political  life  of  the  country.  The 
small  boroughs  which  controlled  the  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  concentrated  in  the  district  south  of  the  Trent. 
Until  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Reform  Acts  of  1832 
and  1834  the  region  north  of  the  Trent  elected  but  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  out  of  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  forty-nine 
members  of  Parliament,  Even  at  this  time  the  south  was  given 
greater  pohtical  influence  than  its  population  warranted.  The 
north  had  one  representative  for  every  135,000;  the  south  one 
for  every  128,000.  It  required  a  long  struggle,  extending  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  century,  to  assure  to  the  northern  coim- 
ties  their  due  proportion  in  the  national  representation.  The 
Reform  Act  of  1832  was  the  first  important  step  in  this  direction, 
but  even  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  southern  counties 
continued  to  enjoy  a  favored  position  in  the  national  legislature. 
The  Reform  Acts  of  1867  and  1884  were  both  important 
measures  in  effecting  a  more  equitable  distribution  in  representa- 
tion. The  representation  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Trent, 
vrbtch  had  been  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  1834, 
was  re<liiced  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  nortliern 
counties,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  their  quota  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  to  one  hundred  and  seventy;  while  Lon- 
don, which  had  always  been  unfairly  treated,  found  its  repre- 
sentation increased  frtim  twenty-two  to  sixty-two. 

li  such,  then,  is  the  influence  of  city  growth  upon  political 
thought  and  action,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  gradual  transition 
from  rural  to  urban  conditions,  profound  changes,  both  in  the 
constitution  and  in  the  activity  of  government,  are  inevitable. 
Until  our  habits  of  thought  and  standards  of  conduct  have  become 
adjosted  to  city  conditions,  we  may  expect  to  find  an  element 
of  instability  in  our  political  life  directly  traceable  to  the  under- 
mining of  accepted  traditions  and  ideas.  Every  step  towards 
SDch  adjustment  finds  ultimate  expression  in  the  attitude  of  the 
population  towards  government.  At  present  we  seem  to  be  enter- 
ing upon  a  movement  of  opinion  towards  municipal  socialism. 
The  e\-ils  resulting  from  unregulated  competition  are  receiving 
a  prominence  which  threatens  to  carry  us — in  our  city  govern- 
ments at  least — into  a  period  of  mimicipal  activity  which  may 
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prove  a  real  menace  to  individual  initiative  and  enterprise.  This 
danger  is  unavoidable;  in  fact^  it  is  one  of  the  results  incidental 
to  progress.  It  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  bring  our  city  civiliza- 
tion to  its  full  fruition.  A  new  equilibrium  between  govern- 
mental activity  and  individual  freedom  must  be  established. 

L.  S.  RowE. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


RAILWAY  PROGRESS   AND  AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  earliest  settlements  iti  the  continental  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  United  States  were  naturally  along  the 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  regions  adjacent  to 
the  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Appa- 
lachian ranges.  Each  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  which  afterwards 
became  the  United  States,  had  one  or  more  seaports,  and  what 
little  internal  commerce  existed  was  nearly  all  conducted  by 
means  of  rivers  reaching  these  ports.  There  was,  of  course, 
some  foreign  trade,  consisting  of  the  exchange  of  raw  materials 
for  manufactured  products,  but  intercolonial  exchanges  were  few 
and  iimited,  the  early  coastwise  traffic  being  of  but  little  import- 
ance. As  the  seaports  grew  in  population  and  wealth,  and  their 
requirements  in  the  way  of  food  products  increased,  the  fertility 
of  the  interior  portions  of  the  country  proved  attractive  to  many 
sttirdy  pioneers,  who  pushed  the  agricultural  frontier  rapidly  west- 
ward and  established  industrious  rural  communities  in  regions 
where  tliey  trod  upon  the  heels  of  IJie  departing  Indian  and  the 
American  huntsman.  The  meagreness  of  transportation  facil- 
ities and  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  excessive  cost  of  marketing 
products  seriously  hampered  this  movement  and  caused  public 
attention  to  be  directed  toward  the  urgent  necessity  of  establish- 
ing better  means  of  communication.  General  Washington  was 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  means  for  internal 
commerce,  and  there  are  no  records  of  his  many-sided  activities 
that  afford  more  ample  evidence  of  his  great  wisdom  than  those 
which  express  his  interest  in  the  development  of  transportation 
agencies.  The  records  show  that  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
connection,  by  canal,  between  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers 
ittracied  his  favorable  notice  as  early  as  1754;  in  1783,  while 
sutjoned  at  Newburgh.  he  made  an  extended  tour  in  order  to 
KBiJy  the  practicability  of  connecting,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
•Iters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  river;  and  a  little 
l«cr.  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  canal  company  chartered 
V  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  he  presented  to  the 
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Governor  of  Virginia  a  report  that  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
sagacious  papers  which  he  ever  prepared.  In  this  communica- 
tion he  said:  "I  need  not  remark  to  you,  Sir,  that  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  possessed  by  other  powers, 
and  formidable  ones  too;  nor  how  necessary  it  is  to  apply 
the  cement  of  interest  to  bind  all  parts  of  the  Union  together 
by  indissoluble  bonds,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  lies 
immediately  west  of  us,  with  the  Middle  States.  For  what  ties, 
let  me  ask,  should  we  have  upon  these  people?  How  uncon- 
nected with  them  shall  we  be,  and  what  troubles  may  we 
not  apprehend,  if  the  Spaniards  on  their  right  and  Great  Britain 
on  their  left,  instead  of  throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way, 
as  they  now  do,  should  hold  out  lures  for  their  trade  and  alliance  ? 
What,  when  they  gain  strength  ( which  will  be  sooner  than  most 
people  conceive,  from  the  emigration  of  foreigners,  who  will 
have  no  particular  predilection  towards  us,  as  well  as  from  the 
removal  of  our  own  citizens),  will  be  the  consequence  of  their 
having  formed  close  connections  with  both  or  either  of  those 
powers  in  a  commercial  way?  It  needs  not,  in  my  opinion,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell.  The  western  settlers  (I  speak  now 
from  my  own  observation)  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot  The 
touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any  way.  They  have  looked 
down  the  Mississippi  till  the  Spaniards,  very  impoliticly  I  think 
for  themselves,  threw  difficulties  in  their  way;  and  they  looked 
that  way  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  they  could  glide 
gently  down  the  stream,  without  considering,  perhaps,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  voyage  back  again,  and  the  time  necessary  to 
perform  it  in ;  and  because  they  had  no  other  means  of  coming 
to  us  but  by  long  land  transportations  and  unimproved  roads. 
These  causes  have  hitherto  checked  the  industry  of  the  present 
settlers;  for,  except  the  demand  for  provisions,  occasioned  by 
the  increase  of  population,  and  a  little  flour,  which  the  necessities 
of  the  Spaniards  compel  them  to  buy,  they  have  no  incitements 
to  labor.  But  smooth  the  road  and  make  easy  the  way  for  them, 
and  then  see  what  an  influx  of  articles  will  be  poured  upon  us, 
how  amazingly  our  exports  will  be  increased  by  them,  and  how 
amply  we  shall  be  compensated  for  any  trouble  and  expense  we 
may  encounter  to  effect  it."^ 

^  The  WriHngt  of  George  fVaskington,  collected  and  edited  by  Worthington 
nncey  Ford,  Vol.  z,  pp.  407-8. 
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The  mind  of  Washington  turned  naturally  to  canals,  for  there 
was,  at  that  time,  no  more  efficient  means  of  transportation 
known.  In  fact  until  about  1825  the  efforts  to  provide  the 
transportation  facilities  so  urgently  required  were  confined  to 
the  construction  of  turnpikes  and  artificial  waterways,  and  for 
a  considerably  longer  period  canal  building  absorbed  a  large 
share  of  these  activities.  The  history  of  actual  canal  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States  began  with  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal, 
cxjnnnenced  in  1787  and  opened  for  business  in  1794,  and,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  ended,  unquestionably  reached  its 
oilmination  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825. 
The  Census  of  1880  showed  that  there  had  been  4.469  miles  of 
canals  constructed  in  the  United  States,  nearly  all  prior  to  1840, 
of  which  1,954  miles  had  been  abandoned.  The  total  cost  of 
these  canals,  including  those  abandoned,  was  found  to  have  been 
approximately  $214,041,803. 

The  beginnings  of  real  railway  development,  in  America  as 
dsewhere,  date  from  the  invention  of  the  steam  locomotive  rather 
than  from  the  original  use  of  tracks  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  to 
diminish  the  difficulty  of  moving  wheeled  vehicles  and  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  roadways.  Antiquarians  assert  that  a  roadway, 
consisting  of  granite  rails,  connected  Athens  and  Piraeus  during 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  Republic,  and  railways  of  wood  and 
iron  were  used  in  connection  with  the  English  collieries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  advantage  of  such 
nMids  over  turnpikes  could  not  be  fully  realized  until  a  motive 
power  especially  adapted  to  the  former  became  available,  and 
without  such  power  there  was  little  likelihood,  or  even  possibility, 
of  the  development  of  extensive  railway  systems. 

The  possibility  of  constructing  steam  locomotives,  and  the 
probability  of  successfully  using  them  on  railways  for  long-dis- 
tance transportation  in  .America,  was  urged  by  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken.  as  early  as  1810  and  by  Oliver  Evans  in 
i8i3.  George  Stephenson,  in  England,  constructed  his  first 
locomotive  in  1815,  and  on  September  27,  1825,  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington,  the  first  railway  constructed  in  England,  with 
Ac  intention  of  using  steam  locomotives,  was  opened  for  traffic 
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It  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  so-called  Quincy  Railroad  as 
the  first  American  railway  enterprise,  but  this  is  incorrect 
whether  the  word  "railway"  is  used  in  the  modem  sense  or 
otherwise.  This  road  was  actually  merely  a  quarry  road,  oper- 
ated by  gravity  and  horse  power;  it  was  but  four  miles  long, 
and  was  the  sixth  of  its  class  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  originally  no  intention  of  using  it  for  general  railway 
purposes  and  it  was  never  traversed  by  a  locomotive  tmtil  pur- 
chased by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  and  rebuilt  in  1872. 

The  opening  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railroad,  and 
the  successful  trial  of  the  Rocket,  gave  an  impetus  to  American 
as  well  as  English  railway  enterprises.  The  legislature  of 
Maryland  granted  a  charter  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
in  1827;  South  Carolina  incorporated  the  Charleston  and  Ham- 
burg Railway  in  the  same  year;  and  in  1825  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  authorized  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Phila- 
delphia, through  Lancaster  and  Columbia,  to  York.  From  this 
time  railway  enterprises  rapidly  multiplied. 

The  first  locomotive  ever  used  in  the  United  States  or  on  this 
continent  was  tried  on  a  short  railway  in  the  Schuylkill  region, 
owned  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  built 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  anthracite.  The  trial  was  only 
partially  successful  on  account  of  the  excessive  weight  (seven 
tons)  of  the  engine,  and  the  latter  was  abandoned,  as  were  two 
others  imported  at  the  same  time.  The  second  locomotive  used 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  built  within  its  borders,  was 
constructed  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  Works  in  New  York,  and 
placed  on  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Railroad  on  November 
2,  1830.  This  experiment  was  fairly  successful  and  after  1830 
there  was  little  reason  for  doubting  the  ultimate  success  of  loco- 
motive traction  in  connection  with,  railways. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  opened  from  Baltimore 
to  Ellicott's  Mills  on  May  22,  1830,  but  for  nearly  a  year  there- 
after was  operated  by  horse  power.  The  same  road  was  extended 
to  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  Washington  branch  constructed 
during  1833.  The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Railroad,  begun  in 
^830,  was  opened  for  its  entire  length,  one  hundred  and  thirty-  ' 
lYC  miles,  three  years  later.     The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  and 
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several  other  short  lines,  which  now  constitute  links  in  the  great 
New  York  Central  system,  were  constructed  and  opened  during 
the  same  years. 

From  1835  railway  building  proceeded  with  what,  considering 
the  state  of  industrial  de\'elopment  at  that  time,  may  be  called 
great  rapidity.  Boston  and  Albany  were  connected  by  railways 
in  1S43,  while  during  the  same  year,  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  lines  cormecting  Albany  and  Buffalo  was  completed  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  extended  to  Cumberland. 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  were  connected  by  rail  in  1837.  In 
1851  a  second  line  of  railway,  the  Erie,  was  opened  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  at  its  completion  the  New  York 
Central  was  relieved  from  the  burden,  imposed  in  order  to  "pro- 
tect" the  property  of  the  State,  of  paying  the  ordinary  canal 
tolls,  in  addition  to  meeting  its  own  cost  of  operation,  on  all 
traffic  passing  over  its  lines.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
paralleling  the  river  from  New  York  to  Albany,  was  also  opened 
daring  1851.  The  latter  year  may  be  considered  as  the  first  in 
which  railways  were  able  to  participate  on  at  all  an  adequate 
scale  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  possible  to 
go  somewhat  further  and  to  assert  that  in  1851  the  railways  had 
caught  up  with  the  industrial  development  and  that  from  that 
year  the  common  expression,  that  in  the  United  States  railway 
construction  has  preceded  settlement  and  the  consequent  existence 
of  industries  and  traffic,  is  practically  correct.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  extended  to  Wheeling  in  1853  ^nd  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Pittsburgh  in  1854. 

Sei-'cral  independent  railways  formed  a  line  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Lake  Erie  in  1848,  a  second  line  was  completed  in  1851, 
and  a  third  in  1852,  These  lines,  with  the  road  from  Toledo  to 
Buffalo,  the  last  portion  of  which  was  finished  in  1853,  practi- 
cally opened  the  whole  State  of  Ohio  to  railroad  transportation. 

Chicago  was  reached  by  rail  in  1852,  and  in  1854  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
As  a  result  of  these  extensions  much  of  the  trade  of  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  that  portion  of  Illinois  which  lies 
contiguous  to  tlic  navigable  part  of  the  Illinois  River,  was  diverted 
from  New  Orleans,  which  had  been  its  only  outlet.     By  1856 
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there  were  two  more  lines  built  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  besides  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  was  completed 
from  Chicago  to  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  in 
the  same  year.  In  1859  the  railway  system  of  the  country  was 
carried  to  the  Missouri  River,  by  the  completion  of  the  Hanni- 
bal and  St.  Joseph  Railroad;  in  1866  the  Galena  and  Chicago 
Railroad  was  extended  to  Council  Bluffs;  and  three  years  later, 
on  May  10,  1869,  to  be  exact,  the  outline  of  the  American  rail- 
way system  was  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway,  which,  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  other 
lines  named  above,  served  to  form  a  continuous  railway  line 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  From  1869  railway  construc- 
tion has  consisted  of  the  filling  in  of  the  outline  thus  broadly 
sketched.  This  has  been  done  by  building  numerous  cross  lines, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  "feeders"  to  the  principal  lines  and 
many  new  trunk  lines  parallel  to  those  previously  built.  Most 
of  the  latter  have  become  necessary  and  now  perform  valuable 
transportation  services  which  could  not  be  performed  by  other 
and  previously  existing  lines,  but  some  of  them  were  unnecessary 
when  built  and  still  remain  a  burden  upon  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  dose  of  each  decade,  beginning  with 
1830;  the  per  cent,  of  increase  during  each  decade,  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railway  per  hundred  square  miles  of  land  area  and 
per  10,000  of  population,  at  the  close  of  each  period.  Similar 
data  are  also  given  for  1898,  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
statistics  are  complete. 

/-Miles  of  line  per-> 
Per  cent.         xoo  square  to,ooo  of 

Miles  of  line.  of  increase,     miles  of  ares,     population. 

1830 39.80  0.03 

1840 2,755.l8  6,822.56  0.13  I.61 

1850 8,571.48  2II.I0  0.29  3.71 

i860 28,919.79  237.40  0.97  9.20 

1870 49,168.33  70.0a  1.66  12.75 

1880 87,724.08  78.42  2.95  17.49 

1890 163.562.12  86.45  5.51  26.12 

1898 186,396.3a  13.96*  6.28  25.6i« 

^  Increase  in  eight  years. 

*  On  the  basis  of  72,801,571  population,  in  1898,  adopted  by  the  Sutistician 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  railway  mileage,  at  succes- 
sive periods,  throws  light  upon  various  stages  of  industrial  devel- 
opment. 3n  1840.  8S.92  per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  mileage 
of  the  United  States  was  in  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  north  of  the  Savannah  River,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont;  by  1850  this  percentage  had  decreased  to  73.23;  by 
i860,  1042.49;  by  1870,  to  35.21;  by  1880.  to  28.27;  l>y  1890. 
to  21.10;  and  in  1898  it  was  21.49.  I"  1840  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  those  por- 
tions of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  which  lie  west  of  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburgh  had  but  197.76  miles  of  railway  or  7.18  per  cent 
of  the  total  then  in  the  country;  in  1850  this  region  contained 
11.88  per  cent,  of  the  total;  in  i860,  20.52  per  cent.;  in  1870, 
16.92  per  cent;  in  1S80,  16.31  per  cent.;  in  1890,  13.27  per 
cent;  and  in  1898,  12.39  P"  cent.  The  relative  decrease  shown 
after  i860  is  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  mileage  in  the  region 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River.  The  region 
that  includes  the  Stales  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee  and  Kentucky  had  86.75  niiles  of  railway  in 
1840,  being  3.15  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  Ten  years  later  this  region  contained  13. 11 
per  cent  of  the  total;  in  i860,  t8.i8  per  cent.:  in  1870,  15.45 
percent;  in  1880,  9.77  per  cent. ;  in  1890,  11.39  per  cent;  ^"*^ 
in  1898,  1 1.74  per  cent  The  relative  decrease  in  the  twenty 
years  after  1860  is  explained  partly  by  the  rapid  development  of 
the  reg:ion  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  during  those  decades, 
and  partly  by  the  exhaustion  following  the  Civil  War.  The 
comparative  acceleration  of  construction  after  1880  is  attributable 
to  the  development  of  tlie  mineral  resources  of  the  States  in  this 
region.  Passing  westward  to  the  region  between  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Illinois-Indiana  State  line,  the  Missouri  River,  and  the 
Canadian  frontier,  it  is  found  that  this  region  contained  no  rail- 
ways in  1840  and  but  one  hundred  and  seven  miles  of  line,  or 
1.25  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1850.  By  i860  the  percentage 
had  risen  to  15.15;  by  1870,  to  19.74;  by  1880,  to  25.62.  The 
exceedingly  rapid  construction  in  the  region  still  farther  west, 
during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1890,  resulted  in  a  decrease  to 
22.90  per  cent.,  though  the  railways  in  the  region  were  increased 
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by  nearly  I5,cxx5  miles  of  new  line.  In  1898  the  percentage  for 
this  region  was  22.17.  In  1840  the  entire  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  had  but  20.75  iniles  of  railway, 
which  were  located  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  next 
decade  this  was  little  more  than  doubled  by  the  construction  of 
a  second  line  in  the  same  State,  which  made  the  aggregate  in 
1850,  46.48  miles,  or  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  mileage  then  existing  in  the  coimtry.  Even  as  late 
as  i860  this  region  had  but  3.67  per  cent,  of  the  railway  mileage 
of  the  United  States.  In  1870  the  percentage  was  12.68;  in 
1880,  20.03;  i^  1890,  31.33;  and  in  1898,  32.21.  The  latter 
region  includes  62.71  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1890  it  contained  18.58  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. 

The  early  railways  were  so  far  inferior  to  those  now  in  exist- 
ence that  comparisons  are  scarcely  practicable.  The  ordinary 
superstructure  at  first  adopted  was  a  longitudinal  wooden  sill 
upon  which  was  laid  a  strap  or  rail  of  iron,  the  purpose  of  the 
latter  being  to  prevent  abrasion  of  the  wood  rather  than  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  train.  The  change  from  wood  to  iron,  as  the 
principal  portion  of  the  track,  was  very  gradual,  and  it  was  not 
until  about  1850  that  the  longitudinal  sill  and  flat  rail  was  super- 
seded even  on  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  one  of  the 
most  important  links  in  the  New  York  Central  system.  Follow- 
ing the  change  from  wood  to  iron  came  the  substitution  of  steel 
for  iron.  The  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties, began  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1867,  but  they  were 
used  by  railways  experimentally  only  until  several  years  later. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  track,  includ- 
ing sidings,  yard  track,  second  track,  etc.,  the  mileage  of  steel 
track  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  in  various 
years,  beginning  with  1880: 


Year.  Miles  of  track. 

1880 115,647 

1885 160,597 

1890 208,303 

1895 335.198 

1898 245.239 


Track  composed  of  steel  rails. 

Miles. 

Per  cent,  of  total. 

33,680 

29.12 

98,102 

61.09 

167,606 

80.46 

206,546 

87.82 

220,804 

90.04 
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The  same  period  which  has  witnessed  the  general  adoption 
of  steel  rails  has  been  characterized  also  by  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  rails  used.  Starting  with  steel  rails,  weigh- 
ing from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  per  yard,  the  movement  has  gone 
on  by  successive  steps  until  at  the  present  time  long  sections  of 
track  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  per  yard  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  During  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  general 
straightening  of  track  wherever  practicable,  a  lengthening  of  the 
radii  of  cur\'es,  where  the  latter  are  unavoidable,  and  a  grading 
down  of  the  steeper  inclines.  With  the  improvement  of  track 
there  has  also  been  a  steady  development  of  the  train  as  a 
machine  for  moving  traffic.  Locomotives  have  been  greatly 
increased  in  weight  and  power,  and  are  thus  able  to  draw  longer 
trains  composed  of  larger  cars.  The  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen 
ton  freight  cars,  that  were,  themselves,  far  more  capacious  than 
those  which  they  superseded,  have  disappeared  or  remain  as 
interesting  relics  of  transportation  methods  that  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. The  minimum  capacity  of  a  modern  freight  car  is 
about  thirty  tons,  cars  of  forty  tons  capacity  are  much  more  com- 
mon, and  orders  for  those  able  to  carry  100,000  pounds  of  paying 
freight  are  frequent.  The  substitution  of  steel  for  wood,  as  the 
principal  material  for  freight  cars,  which  is  now  commencing, 
promises  rapidly  to  increase  the  average  efficiency  of  freight 
equipment  by  decreasing  the  proportion  of  dead  weight  to  be 
moved.  Some  consequences  of  these  changes  in  the  physical 
characteristics  of  railways  and  railway  equipment  are  indicated 
by  the  following  table : 

EfficiejiCV  of  Train  Skrvice. 

Nambet  of  loni  cui-     Number  of  mites  run    Number  of  Iodi  cir- 
_.  -  lied  one  mile  per  mile    by  Ereighl  UKloft  per    ned  one  mile  ffer  mUe 

FTtW.  d(  KMd  opnmled.         mile  ofioid  openled,  run  by  f  reighl  tnlng. 

frtTo Z68.694  3,368  81.7a 

J- 1*75 341.807  3.105  99-58 

1880. .„ 465.733  3.405  134-83 

I  '1895 -  441.639  3,3t8  140.07 

j  llgo 487.a45  a.86s  17S." 

^rtM 479.490  «.6m  189-69 

617,810  3,787  la6.4S 
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The  significant  fact  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  that  the 
average  number  of  miles  run  by  freight  trains  per  mile  of  road 
operated  has  actually  decreased  while  the  average  number  of 
tons  carried  one  mile  has  more  than  doubled,  is  the  consequence 
of  the  improvements  in  roadway  and  equipment,  which  have 
permitted  the  train  load  to  be  increased  from  81.72  tons  to  226.45 
tons,  or  177.10  per  cent. 

No  incident  of  the  development  of  railway  transportation  is 
more  significant  than  the  continuously  progressive  movement 
toward  the  coordination  of  the  legally  separate  and  independent 
corporate  units  that  compose  the  railway  system.  Whenever 
any  thought  of  such  coordination  occurred  to  those  who  con- 
structed railways  during  the  first  half  of  the  period  of  American 
railway  development,  they  appear  deliberately  to  have  tried  to 
make  it  impracticable.  One  of  the  devices  most  frequently 
resorted  to  was  to  make  necessary  the  interruption  of  the  process 
of  transportation,  and  the  transfer  of  traffic  from  car  to 
car,  and  giving  employment,  at  unnecessary  labor,  to  local 
residents,  by  constructing  connecting  lines  with  different  gauges. 
At  least  four  gauges  were  formerly  in  use  on  roads  of  considera- 
ble length,  but  these  have  all  been  practically  superseded  by  the 
standard  gauge,  which  varies  from  four  feet  eight  and  one-half 
inches  to  four  feet  nine  inches.  A  few  short  and  unimportant 
roads  still  retain  the  narrow,  or  three  feet  gauge,  but  the  six 
feet  or  broad  gauge,  and  the  five  feet  gauge,  which  formerly 
prevailed  throughout  all  the  cotton  States,  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Through  passenger  car  lines,  tickets  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  over  two  or  more  lines,  through  way-bills  for  freight, 
and  the  interchange  of  freight  cars  are  all  important  steps  in  the 
process  of  coordination.  This  process  has  been  materially 
advanced  by  numerous  associations,  for  conference  and  discus- 
sion, formed  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  special  phases  of  rail- 
road work.  These  associations  are  now  very  numerous  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  their  services  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  facilities  that  are  operated  under 
■^^^  direction  of  those  who  compose  them. 
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There  lias  also  been  a  very  definite  contribution  to  railway 
efficiency  through  the  unification  of  the  operating  raachinery  of 
short  connecting  lines,  and  the  formation  of  much  more  extensive 
systems  than  were  contemplated  by  early  railway  builders.  This 
welding  of  formerly  independent  lines  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  lease  of  the  property  of  one  corporation  by  another;  by 
the  purchase  of  controlling  interests  in  separate  corporations,  by 
[he  same  individual  or  by  a  compact  group  of  individuals;  and, 
in  other  instances,  perhaps  more  numerous  than  either,  by  the 
actual  merger  of  two  or  more  corporations. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe 
Railroad,  are  prominent  examples  of  the  results  of  this  welding 
process.  The  main  line  of  the  first  named  road  was  constructed, 
and  for  a  time  operated,  by  eleven  companies,  ten  of  which,  form- 
ing the  line  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  were  consolidated  as  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  in  1853;  the  line  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  which  had  been  independently  operated  for  eighteen 
years,  being  added  in  1869.  The  New  York  and  Harlem  Rail- 
road, a  parallel  line  for  part  of  the  distance,  was  added  in  1873. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  form  of  unifica- 
tion as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  statistically,  but  does  not  include 
those  practical  consolidations  which  have  not  affected  the  oper- 
ating organizations.  The  data  for  1892,  i8g6,  and  1898  are  from 
the  reports  of  the  Statistician  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  are  substantially  complete.  Those  for  1867  repre- 
sent 46.61  per  cent.;  for  1872,  68.40  per  cent.;  for  1877,  87.32 
per  cent.;  for  1882,  89.94  per  cent;  and  for  1887,  87.81  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  railway  mileage  in  operation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  inclusion  of  all  roads,  had  it  been  practicable,  would  have 
increased  the  proportions  in  the  classes  embracing  the  shorter 
lines.  In  other  words,  the  table  does  not  show  the  full  relative 
increase  of  mileage  operated  by  the  more  important  corporations. 

The  changes  which  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  railway 
facilities  have  been,  in  some  degree  at  least,  expressed  in  the 
form  of  reductions  in  the  charges  for  the  use  of  those  facilities. 
An  elaborate  Investigation  of  the  rates  of  charge  for  railway  and 
other  trans]x>rtation  services  was  recently  conducted  under  the 
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ITBMS. 


1867. 

Number  of  roads... 

Aggregate  mileage  in  class 
Per  cent,  of  total  mileage. 

1872. 

Number  of  roads 

Aggregate  mileage  in  class 
Per  cent,  of  total  mileage  . 

1877. 

Number  of  roads 

Aggregate  mileage  in  class 
Per  cent  of  total  mileage  . 

1882. 

Number  of  roads 

Aggregate  mileage  in  class 
Per  cent,  of  total  mileage. 

1887. 

Number  of  roads 

Aggregate  mileage  in  class 
Per  cent,  of  total  mileage . 

1892. 

Number  of  roads 

Aggregate  mileage  in  class 
Per  cent,  of  total  mileage  . 

1897. 

Number  of  roads 

Aggregate  mileage  in  class 
Per  cent,  of  total  mileage  . 

1898. 

Number  of  roads... 

Aggregate  mileage  in  class 
Per  cent,  of  total  mileage . 
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to  400. 
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250. 

I 

I.152 
6.69 

3 
2.252 

13.08 

■ 

7 
3,440 
19.98 

II 

3.189 
18.52 

72 

7.183 
41.73 

6 

12 

7 

21 

226 

6,910 
15.97 

9.050 
20.91 

3.523 
8.14 

6,331 
14.63 

17.460 
40.35 

II 

13.648 

20.16 

12 
8.807 
13.01 

17 

8.154 
12.04 

34 
10,700 

15.81 

362 
26.388 
38.98 

19 

35.950 

36.88 

14 

II. 179 

11.47 

20 

9.807 
10.06 

48 
15.720 
16.13 

m 

400 

24.814 
25.46 

28 

55.447 
43.64 

19 
14.671 
11.55 

27 
13.860 

10.91 

53 
16,694 

13.14 

434 

26,373 
20.76 

43 
99.232 

57.86 

24 
18.052 

10.53 

24 

12.307 

7.17 

40 

12,796 

7.46 

871 
29.115 
16.98 

44 
103.566 

56.34 

24 

18.887 

10.27 

25 

12,507 

6.81 

42 

13.558 
7.38 

1023 

35.284 
19.20 

44 

105.371 

56.56 

25 

19.423 

10.42 

24 

11.925 

6.40 

44 
13.856 

7.44 

1055 
35.727 
19.18 

Total. 


94 
17.216 

100.00 


272 

43.274 
100.00 


436 

67.697 
100.00 


501 
97.470 
100.00 


561 
127.045 
100.00 


1002 
171.502 
100.00 


II58 
183,802 
100.00 


1 192 
186.302 
100.00 


direction  of  the  Statistician  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  during 
1898.1 

The  data  relating  to  changes  in  rates,  given  in  this  article, 
are  mainly  from  the  report  referred  to,  though  the  tables  used 
have  been  brought  down  to  date  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
available. 

1  Bulletin  No.  15.  .Miscellaneous  Series,  Division  of  Statistics.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  average  rates  per  passenger,  and  per  ton  of  ireight,  per 
mile,  on  all  of  the  roads  of  the  United  States  for  which  the 
necessary  data  could  be  secured,  stated  in  gold,  were,  during 
the  years  named,  as  foiiows : 

ye«.  Pueeogcr.  Ton  o{ue,%<n\. 

1870 3.393  1.889 

»875 2.378  1-431 

iBBo 2.441  1,23a 

^1         l$B5 3.3)6  i.Dii 

^H        1B90 3.167  -941 

^P        1B9S a.040  .839 

■         1898 1.973  .753 

The  forgoing  apparently  shows  that  the  average  passenger 
rate  advanced  slightly  from  1870  to  1880,  and  that  during  the 
next  eighteen  years  there  was  a  decline  amounting  to  19.21  per 
cent,  of  the  average  for  1880;  the  net  decline  from  1870  to  1898 
being  4.19  mills  per  passenger  mile  or  17.52  per  cent.  Compared 
with  this,  the  decline  in  the  average  rate  per  mile,  per  ton  of 
freight,  appears  especially  noteworthy.  The  latter  rate  declined 
60.14  per  cent,  during  the  years  from  1870  to  1898,  the  rate 
for  the  earlier  year  being  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the 
later,  and  the  net  saving  to  the  shippers  averaging  1.136  cents 
per  ton-mile.  Without  in  any  way  limiting  or  qualifying  this 
statement  of  the  extensive  and  rapid  decline  in  freight  charges, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  phase  of  railway  development 
may  be  perfectly  understood,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  fore- 
going comparison  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  passenger  service,  A 
quotation  from  the  report  in  which  the  figures  were  published  will 
explain  the  manner  in  which  substantial  similarity,  among  the 
things  compared,  has  been  lost  in  connection  witli  passenger  ser- 
vice, though  it  has  been  practically  continuous  in  freight  service. 
Tliis  difference  fixes  a  limit  to  the  value  of  the  statistical 
method  as  applied  to  passenger  rates.  On  this  subject  the  report 
says :  "The  accommodations  offered  to  tlie  traveling  public  dur- 
ing the  years  prior  to  1870  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  pro- 
Wded  at  the  present  time,  and  the  last  three  decades  have  been 
characterized  by  an  improvement  that  has  been  continuous  and 
progressive.     The  time  required  for  passage  between  important 
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cities  is  now  but  half,  or  less  than  half,  that  formerly  consumed, 
and  the  safety  of  passengers  has  been  cornespondingly  increased. 
Though  it  may  appear  .  .  .  that  the  decrease  in  the  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  has  not  been  as  great  as  that 
in  the  charges  for  freight  service,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  thing  which  the  traveller  purchases  with  the  money  paid 
as  fare  has  varied  in  his  favor  in  every  important  element  except 
that  of  distance.  The  dollar  with  which  a  man  purchases  trans- 
portation in  a  train  moving  at  a  modem  rate  of  speed,  provided 
with  air  brakes  and  automatic  couplers,  with  coaches  of  modem 
construction,  over  a  track  composed  of  Bessemer  steel  rails 
weighing  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  yard,  on  a  line  provided  with 
block  signalling  apparatus,  purchases  vastly  more  than  a  dollar 
paid  for  transportation  under  the  conditions  which  existed  but 
one  or  two  decades  ago." 

Nevertheless  if  comparisons  are  made  between  the  rates 
charged  for  particular  services,  at  widely  separated  dates,  many 
very  important  reductions  will  be  found.  For  example,  in  1848, 
it  cost  $4.00  to  go  by  rail  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and 
five  hours  were  required  for  the  journey.  At  present  the  rate 
is  $2.50,  and  the  faster  trains  make  the  trip  in  two  hours. 

The  following  table  shows  many  similar  changes : 


17  mm 

To 

Distance 
in  miles. 

Time  required. 

Rate. 

V  tuiu 

Z848. 

1898. 

X848. 

X898. 

Boston,  Mass. 
tt 

ii 

II 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«i 

Baltimore,  Md. 
«« 

it 

14 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  I 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Havre  de  Grace,  Md.. 

Annapolis,  Md 

Washington,  D.  C...- 

Frederick,  Md 

Cumberland,  Md 

202 

50 

"5 

49 
105 

60 

26 

40 

62 

192 

Hrs.  Min. 
10 
2     30 

5     30 

2 

6 

Hrs.  Min. 

5       45 

1  21 

3 

56 

2  35 

2 

1  28 

I 

45 

2  20 

5      08 

$5.00 
1.25 
3.00 

1.25 
4.00 

3.00 

2.25 

1.60 

2.00 

2.50 

6.50 

I4.50 

1.25 
2.50 

I.OO 

3.15 

2.80 

1.77 

I.OO 

1.20 

1.75 
5.25 

But  it  is  in  freight  rates  that  the  reduction  has  been  greatest, 
and  that  any  reduction  is  most  important.  Data  regarding  the 
reduction  in  the  average  rates,  per  ton  of  freight  per  mile,  have 
already  been  given.  The  following  statement  shows  similar 
data  for  a  few  selected  railways : 
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AvEKAcs  Rates  Pbk  Ton  Per  Mile  in  Cents. 


■868'  .. 
1873' ,. 
1878'  , 
1883.. 
tSSS... 

.893-. 

I89S.. 


Luke  Shore 

Chk»g<.4 

R»llw«y. 

R.  R. 

w.y. 

3.865 

1 

!t.«7 

a.318 

1.486 

1-633 

1.389 

3.905 

i.a87 

1.66I 

1.751 

a.  579 

3.589 

1.164 

1. 916 

3.050 

4.3tl    1 

i.sSa 

.960 

.734 

1.584 

8.630 

i.n6 

.716 

.673 

1.069 

.9B3 

1.710 

.631 

.845 

1.M8 

.834 

.575 

■  530 

.6qS 

.894 

-931 

a.is3 
3.336 
1.913 


The  averages  for  the  roads  shown  illustrate  very  fairly  the 
extent  of  llie  downward  tendency  of  railway  charges  in  the 
various  sections  in  which  they  are  located,  and  the  table  thus 
presents  a  view  of  the  downward  movement  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Without  going  back  of  1883  (that  year  being  made 
a  basis  of  comparison,  to  avoid  any  complication  due  to  the 
difference  between  values  expressed  in  gold  and  in  currency), 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  reductions  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  equalled  30.76  per  cent,  of  the  rate  of  1883  for  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad;  26.84  per  cent,  for  the  Erie  Railroad;  27.20 
per  cent  for  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway: 
51.50  per  cent,  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  37.35  per  cent, 
for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway;  54.81  per  cent,  for 
tlic  Southern  Railway;  and  50.03  per  cent,  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  these  roads,  from  freight 
service,  was,  in  1898,  $114,152,720.  At  the  rates  obtained  in 
1883.  the  traffic  carried  by  them  in  1898  would  have  produced 
$195,460,806,  and  the  total  saving  to  the  patrons  of  these  roads, 
on  account  of  reductions  made  within  fifteen  years,  was,  therefore, 
$81,308,086.  From  1883  to  1898  the  average  rate  per  ton,  per 
mile,  for  the  entire  United  States,  declined  from  r.205  cents  to 
■753  wt.  The  saving  to  shippers  of  freight  in  the  single  year 
[898,  by  this  reduction,  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the  total 

'  tUle*  for  these  fears  reduced  to  their  equivalents  in  gold. 
'  Avenge  for  five  mODthi  ended  June  30,   1898;  average  for  previous  seven 
nondis.  .950  cent 
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freight  movement  of  that  year,  was  $515,630,645.  The  entire 
revenue  from  freight  in  1898,  for  all  the  railways  of  the  coimtry, 
was  $876,727,719.  This  saving  may  also  be  profitably  compared 
with  the  total  amount  paid  in  dividends  and  interest  on  railway 
securities,  during  1898,  which  was  $342,279,580. 

An  examination  of  the  charges  for  specific  services  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property  will  usually  show  similar  results. 

Rates  on  eastward-bound  shipments  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  are  the  basis  upon  which  all  rates,  applied  to  traffic  origin- 
ating west  of  a  line  from  Toronto  to  Himtington,  West  Virginia, 
and  destined  to  points  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are  cal- 
culated. Thus  any  changes  in  the  Chicago  to  New  York  rate 
correspondingly  affect  all  charges  in  the  territory  indicated. 
Remembering  this  fact  and  recalling  the  vast  grain  traffic  origi- 
nating west  of  that  line,  it  is  clear  that  no  single  rate  can  be  of 
more  importance  than  that  charged  for  moving  grain  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

The  following  table  shows  average  yearly  rates  on  wheat  and 
com  between  those  points  via  the  all-rail  routes: 

Average  Rates*  in  Cents  per  Bushel. 

Year.  Wheat.  Com. 

1858 38.61  36.19 

1863 33.88  31.63 

1868 27.09  25.28 

1873 27.26  25.42 

1878 17.56  16.39 

1883 w 16.20  15.12 

1888 14.50  13.54 

1893 14.63  13.65 

1898 12.00  9.80 

Instances  of  reductions  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 
The  rate  on  canned  goods,  when  shipped  in  carload  quantities, 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  was  $4.20  per  himdred  pounds 
in  1880;  $1.00  in  1890;  and  75  cents  in  1897.  The  rate  on  raisins 
between  the  same  points  was  $4.20  per  hundred  pounds  in  1880; 
$2.95  in  1890;  and  $1.00  in  1897.  The  rate  per  himdred  poimds 
on  grain  shipped  in  carload  quantities,  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago, 
was  20  cents  in  1883  and  12.5  cents  in  1897. 

^  Rates  for  1863  to  1878  inclusive  reduced  to  equivalents  in  gold  ;  other  years 
«i  reported  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
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A  very  great  augmentation  of  the  use  of  railway  facilities  has 
been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  reductions  noted.  In  1880 
the  aggregate  freight  transportation,  performed  by  the  railways 
of  the  United  States,  was  equivalent  to  moving  32,348,846,693 
tons  one  mile,  or  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  among  the  total  population  at  that  time. 
The  freight  transportation  of  1890  aggregated  76,207,047,298 
ton-miles,  or  12 13  ton-miles  per  capita,  and  that  of  1898, 
114,077,576,305  ton-miles,  or  1567  ton-miles  (on  the  basis  of  a 
population  of  72,801,571,  adopted  by  the  Statistician  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission)  per  capita.  The  movement  of 
passengers,  by  railway,  during  1880  was  equivalent  to  carrying 
5,740,112,502  persons  one  mile,  and  that  of  1S98  to  moving 
13,379,930,004  persons  one  mile.  The  number  moved  one  mile, 
per  capita  of  population,  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  1880, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  1890,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four^  in  i8gS.  The  decrease  during  the  period  subse- 
quent to  1890  was  probably  due  to  the  rapid  development  of 
suburban  electric  railways  and  the  consequent  diversion  of  local 
traffic  away  from  the  steam  railways. 

The  reduction  in  charges  has  also  had  its  effect  upon  railway 
earnings  and  the  payments  upon  railway  capital,  though  econ- 
omies in  operating  methods  and  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
improved  facilities  now  required  have  borne  an  important  share 
io  enabling  the  railway  to  supply  transportation  at  constantly 
decreasing  rates.  The  averages  in  the  following  table  were  com- 
puted from  data  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 
Eaurkgs,  Intbkkst  akd  Dividbhds. 
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»7.471 
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e  of  population  previously  us«d.  While  inexact,  there 
caa  be  nn  doubt  that  this  Gguie  is  sufficiently  accurate  ID  show  tlie  gcDcral 
tciMleiKr- 
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The  facts  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  are  exceedingly  impor- 
tant. The  column  headed  "gross  earnings"  shows  that  the 
'average  gross  receipts  per  mile  of  line  haye  greatly  decreased 
since  1880,  and  that  the  enormous  increase  during  that  period, 
of  more  than  250  per  cent,  in  freight  movement  and  130  per 
cent,  in  passenger  movement,  was  more  than  offset  by  reductions 
in  charges.  The  column  headed  "net  earnings"  shows  that  there 
has  been  an  even  greater  decline  in  net  than  in  gross  receipts, 
thus  affording  conclusive  evidence  that  the  decline  in  the  latter 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  furnishing  transportation,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
reductions  in  railway  rates  have  diminished  the  total  revenue  from 
railway  operations  by  a  greater  amount  than  has  been  saved  by 
economies  in  operation,  due  to  more  efficient  organization  and 
methods  and  the  growth  of  business.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
facts  must  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  returns  to  the  owners 
of  railway  securities,  and  the  last  three  columns  of  the  table 
afford  a  measure  of  those  consequences.  The  average  amount 
of  interest  paid  on  fimded  debt,  per  mile  of  line,  was  greater  in 
1898  than  in  1880,  but  was  less  than  in  1885,  1890  or  1895.  The 
decrease  in  railway  dividends  has  been  even  more  notable.  The 
average  payment,  per  mile  of  line,  for  this  purpose,  was  $939 
in  1880,  and  but  54.74  per  cent,  of  that  amount  in  1898;  the 
amount  for  the  latter  year  being  lower  than  that  for  any  other 
year  shown  except  1895,  when  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1893 
are  evident.  The  averages  for  interest  and  dividends  are  slightly 
affected  by  the  transformation  in  the  form  of  railway  securities 
that  has  taken  place  since  1880.  The  percentage  of  the  total 
par  value  of  such  securities  now  represented  by  interest-bearing 
bonds  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  1880,  and  this  change  has 
tended  to  increase  average  interest  payments  and  to  decrease 
average  payments  for  dividends,  per  mile,  but  it  has  by  no 
means  accoimted  for  the  entire  change  in  these  payments,  as 
will  be  found  by  examining  the  last  column,  which  shows  their 
total.  The  latter  has  decreased  from  $2,110  to  $1,799,  o^  14-74 
per  cent,  since  1880. 

No  one  can  examine  the  history  of  railway  development,  even 
as  it  is  here  sketched  in  imperfect  outline,  without  becoming 
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convinced  that  its  consequences  must  be  profoundly  impressed 
upon  the  industrial  life  and  organization  of  the  nation.  In  fact 
there  is  no  other  factor  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  United 
States  that  is  more  plainly  expressed  in  its  present  econoraic 
condition.  The  most  significant  phases  of  this  condition  are, 
specialization  of  productive  functions,  and  localization  of  particu- 
lar branches  of  industry.  A  form  of  geographical  division  of 
labor  has  been  accomplished,  in  which  each  region  is  assigned 
that  particular  share  in  the  production  of  the  commodities 
required  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  to  which  its  natural 
characteristics  of  soil,  climate,  and  location,  render  it  best 
adapted.  The  local  communities  of  the  United  States  are  not 
economically  independent,  but  the  industry  of  their  citizens  is 
rendered  more  effective,  the  rewards  of  their  labor  are  more 
generous,  and  their  toil  is  less  burdensome,  because  of  the  exis- 
tence of  means  for  the  interchange  of  surplus  products. 

The  consequences  of  railway  development  are  more  apparent 
in  coimection  with  agricultural  industry  than  with  any  other 
productive  occupation  which  has  attracted  the  energies  of  the 
American  people.  Without  railways,  and  in  the  absence  of 
mechanical  knowledge  beyond  that  now  enjoyed,  agriculture 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  limited  areas  adjacent  to  the 
natural  waterways,  and  food  for  the  great  eastern  centers  of 
population  must  have  been  produced  in  the  comparatively  infer- 
tile districts  tliat  lie  close  to  the  rivers  that  drain  the  Northern 
Atlantic  States.  Artificial  waterways  could  never  have  opened 
the  immense  and  fertile  regions  of  the  great  Northwest,  and 
brought  the  farms  of  the  Dakotas,  as  railways  have  brought  them, 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  time  and  cost  of  transportation, 
than  were  those  of  western  New  York  in  1820.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  the  great  surplus  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  Stales  suggests,  at  once,  the  dependence  of  this  industry, 
as  now  conducted,  upon  railway  transportation.  Wlieat,  com, 
live  stock,  cotton,  even  small  fruits  and  garden  vegetables,  are 
now  most  largely  cultivated  in  regions  far  distant  from  the  con- 
sumers, for  whose  use  they  are  provided,  and  these  regions  are 
frequently  connected  with  the  localities  which  contain  the  latter, 
by  railways  only. 
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In  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Eighth  Census,  there  is  an 
estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  the  various  articles  carried  by  rail 
during  the  year  i860,  from  which  it  appears  that  of  4,741,773 
tons  carried,  the  products  of  agriculture  aggregated  2,142,378 
tons,  or  45.18  per  cent.  The  same  estimate  placed  the  total 
value  of  the  commodities  shipped  by  rail  during  i860  at 
$773,089,275  and  that  of  the  products  of  agriculture  included 
at  $236,433,855,  or  30.58  per  cent,  of  the  former  amount.  In 
1880,  290,897,395  tons  of  freight  were  carried  by  rail,  includ- 
ing 71,325,360  tons  of  agricultural  products;  the  percentage  of 
the  latter  to  the  total  tonnage  being  24.52.  The  niunber  of  tons 
carried  by  rail  in  1890  was  640,452,548,  of  which  82,446,395 
were  reported  as  miscellaneous  commodities,  and  as  commodities 
not  distributed  among  the  several  classes.  Of  the  558,006,153 
tons  that  were  classified,  112,964,685  tons,  or  20.24  per  cent. 
consisted  of  agricultural  products.  That  the  large  absolute 
increase  in  tonnage  has  been  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
decrease  relatively  to  the  total  tonnage,  is  a  result  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  increased  localization  of  the  industries  which  are  not 
agricultural.  The  data  given  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  statistics 
showing  the  movement  of  the  various  classes  of  traffic  in  ton- 
miles  would  be,  nor  do  they  afford  as  complete  an  idea  of  the 
relative  importance  of  railway  transportation  as  a  part  of  the 
productive  process  in  connection  with  food  products.  Ton- 
mile  statistics  are,  however,  unfortunately  unavailable. 

The  following  table  shows  data,  for  the  year  1890,  similar  to 
those  quoted  above  but  classified  also  by  geographical  groups '} 

>  The  groups  used  are  those  adopted  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  Sta- 
tistician to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  also  used  by  him  in  his 
report  on  Land  Transportation  in  the  Eleventh  Census.  These  groups  are 
described  in  the  latter  report  as  follows  : 

**  Group    I.    Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn. 

11.    Part  of  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  part  of  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  and  part  of  W.  Va. 

III.  Part  of  N.  Y.,  part  of  Pa.,  C,  Ind.,  and  part  of  Mich. 

IV.  Va.,  part  of  W.  Va.,  N.  C,  and  S.  C. 
V.     Ky.,  Tenn.,  Miss.,  Ala.,  Ga.,  and  Fla. 

VI.    111.,  Wis.,  part  of  Mich.,  Minn.,  Iowa,  part  of  No.  Dak.,  part  of 

So.  Dak.,  and  part  of  Mo. 
VII.    Part  of  No.  Dak.,  part  of  So.  Dak.,  and  Nebr.,  part  of  Col., 
Wye,  and  Mont. 
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tOUUgtf. 

UnduiiGed 
tooinge. 

Producta  of  •gricuUure.' 

Groups. 

Tor.. 

PcrccDl.ofcUulGiid 

1  ... 

39.17s.504 
a37.a93.176 

139.372,456 

ig.aiS.ioa 

44,38a.oi8 
94.036.a35 
13.6a5.3St 

31.S87.66j 
11,398.302 
10.066.71 1 

i9.755,8ao 
13,160.800 
7.475.787 
1.869,776 
12.930.944 
18,116.344 
4,702.029 

'■&':"? 

843.005 

5.641,355 
25.869,453 

IV 

ii:::::.::::::: 

24.566,638 
3.538.145 

io,S2i,S04 
3.611.511 
2.641.224 

Sii 

39-65 

vin      

IX  ... 

The  following  table,  showing  railway  mileage;   total  value  of  | 
farms;  and  value,  per  acre,  of  farm  land,  is  introduced  tX)  show  ' 
that  railway  development  and  agricultural  values  have  usually 
moved  forward  simultaneously,  if  not  with  equal  rapidity.     Of  , 
the  great  agricultural  States  selected,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  agricultural 
production,  between  the  years  1880  and  1890. 


UUnof  nDwif. 

VthiBof  fum. 

Vl]U.p««TB. 

.8,0. 

■»8o.        iSgo. 

.«7C.' 

>3Sa           1           1B90. 

.B^.«  1    .tSg. 

1S90. 

OWo 

Mich 

Iirf. 

ni 

wu, 

Ulna..... 
Not  and 
So.  D>k. 

Iowa 

Nebr 

3.' 77 
4,883 
J.S25 
1.092 

..4 

70s 
2.000 
1.501 

5.415 
3.7'3 
4.3a  I 

3.960 
3.990 

699 

4.993 
1.823 
3.709 
3.385 

7.904 

7.335 
5,971 
10.071 
S.640 
5.3B0 

4.475 
8.60a 
5.300 

siBo6 

$958,067,471 
368,525.480 
587,595,820 
88l.75S.49a 
287.381.971 

99,51  ",096 

3.400. 502 
395,976.980 

30,601,027 
393.a87.906 

93.817.667 

$1,261,726,363 
574.24a.665 

726,781.857 

1.175.773.393 

419.865.346 

338.718.864 

3 1.254.449 
7a1.517.214 

147.193,733 
489.531.663 
311.738,933 

$1,195,688,864 

647.938,255 
869.322.7S7 
l.477,759.'87 
560.475,894 
414,701,636 

245. Bl 5.335 
1,100,662,579 
5:1.799,810 
786,390.353 
706,664.141 

$44-12 

36.78 
32.43 
34.07 
24.5a 
15.38 

16.58 

$51.44 
41.59 

35-59 
37.13 

27.35 

■'■'■ 

S.33 
39.15 
14-80 
I7.S6 
14.56 

$5i-a 
43.8 
42.6 
48.4 
33-3 

23.3 

36:? 
23-7 
25.5 
33.3 

^.... 

M.738J41.S70 

7S.27I 

14,098,821.413 

$6.09S,333.a59'$8.5i7,a38.73i  $29.44 

$39.46 

$33.1 

Group  VIII.     Pan  of  Mo.,   Kaas..   part  of  Col,,   part  of  New  Mex..   Okir, 
Indian  Ty..  and  Arkinsia. 
"         IX.     Lb.,  pail  of  Texas,  and  pan  of  New  Mexico. 

X.     Pan  of  New  Mcx.,  Arir..  Cal..   Nevada.  Urah.  Idaho.  Oregon, 
and  Washington." 
'  taclnding  uttmal  ptoducts. 

•  Currency  ralues,  given  in  Eleventh  Census,  reduced  lo  equivilcnis  in  gold, 
al  Ike  nic  of  $i.ao  in  gold  lo  $1,353  i"  cuiienc;. 
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Little  in  the  way  of  comment  need  be  added  to  the  facts  shown 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Every  State  named  shows  an 
increase,  in  the  value  per  acre,  of  its  agricultural  lands  between 
1870,  itself  a  year  of  inflated  currency  and  for  the  time  abnor- 
mally high  values,  and  1890,  a  year  of  moderate  prosperity  and 
normal  business  conditions.  Every  State  but  Ohio  shows  an 
increase  between  1880  and  1890,  and  in  the  case  of  the  excep- 
tional State  the  decrease  shown  is  so  slight  as  to  be  well  within 
the  recognized  possibility  of  error.  The  twelve  States  named 
had  256,586,994  acres  of  farm  land  in  1890,  and  the  table  shows 
that  the  average  acre  of  farm  land  was  worth  $3.75  more  than 
in  1870.  This  increase,  applied  to  the  total  acreage,  shows  an 
aggregate  augmentation  of  value  amounting  to  $962,201,228,  or 
$18,316  for  every  mile  of  railway  constructed  in  those  States 
during  the  two  decades.  The  increase  from  1880  to  1890  was 
equal  to  $28,399  ^^r  ^^^  "^^1^  of  line  constructed  between  those 
years.  Of  course  it  is  not  intimated  that  this  upward  movement 
in  agricultural  land  values  is  wholly  attributable  to  railway  con- 
struction. It  is  clear,  however,  that  both  have  moved  forward 
together;  they  are  linked  by  economic  ties  that  are  evident  to  all, 
and  unquestionably  the  existence  of  adequate  railway  facilities  is 
an  essential  preliminary  to  the  profitable  exploitation  of  even  the 
best  natural,  inland,  agricultural  resources. 

Differences  between  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  pro- 
ducts, and  those  paid  by  constuners  for  the  same  articles,  express 
the  sum  of  cost  of  transportation,  plus  all  expenses  of  handling, 
and  the  interest  and  profits  received  by  the  middlemen.  The 
general  consequence  of  the  development  of  transportation  facili- 
ties has  been  in  accordance  with  this  generalization.  As  trans- 
portation has  been  progressively  cheapened,  the  prices  received 
by  farmers,  and  those  paid  by  consimiers,  have  moved  toward 
eadi  other.  This  is  wholly  true  with  regard  to  the  production 
and  consumption  of  particular  localities,  and  is  also  true  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  in  general,  if  the  assertion  is  limited 
>  the  last  twenty  years.  When  railways  were  being  most 
idly  extended  into  previously  unoccupied  territory,  and  thus 
ring  available,  for  agricultural  purposes,  new  and  especially 
ile  land,  the  first  tendency  was  to  reduce  the  average  cost  of 
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each  form  of  agricultural  production  while  increasing  the  dis- 
tance separating  producing  from  consuming  regions.  As  the 
reduction  in  cost  of  transportation,  per  mile,  was  not,  at  first, 
commensurate  with  the  increase  in  distance,  there  was  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  absolute  cost  of  transportation  for  some 
staple  products,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
farm  price.  As  this  stage  of  progress  was  marked  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  population  toward  the  regions  thus  opened  to  agri- 
culture, it  is  reasonably  clear  that  it  could  not  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  lower  rate  of  profit  in  the  agricultural  industry. 
This  stage  was,  however,  one  of  transition  and  could  not  long 
persist.  The  transportation  rate  was  steadily  declining,  and  as 
the  distance  could  not  continually  increase,  the  former  movement 
quickly  and  completely  offset  the  latter,  and  before  very  long 
there  was  a  substantial  balance  accruing  to  the  producers  of  farm 
products. 

Unfortunately  statistics  of  farm  prices  are  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  comparisons  are  scarcely  practicable.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  annually  collects  the  prices 
pre\'ailing  in  local  markets,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  and 
from  these  data  establishes  averages  which  unquestionably  repre- 
sent very  accurately  the  true  values  of  agricultural  products  on 
the  particular  date  of  each  investigation,  The  Department  does 
not.  however,  claim  that  they  show  the  fluctuations  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  seasons  or  represent  the  real  values  of  the  successive  crops. 
Comparisons  between  the  farm  prices,  thus  obtained,  and  the 
annual  average  export  prices,  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  throw  some  light  upon  the  changed  rela- 
tion between  farm  and  export  values.  The  average  farm  price 
of  com,  on  December  l,  1877,  was,  expressed  in  gold,  34  cents 
per  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of  com  exported  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1878,  was  56  cents  per  bushel.  The 
farm  price  on  December  i,  1897.  was  26  cents  and  the  corre- 
sponding export  price  was  36  cents.  The  difference  was,  there- 
fore, 22  cents  per  bushel  in  1878,  and  but  10  cents  two  decades 
later.  The  average  farm  prices  of  wheat  on  December  i,  1877 
and  1897  were  $1.03  and  81  cents  respectively,  and  the  corre- 
sponding annua!  averages  of  export  prices  were  $1.33  and  98 
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cents;  the  difference  declining  from  30  to  17  cents  per  bushel. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  assert  that  these  data  throw  no  light 
upon  the  relative  situation  of  farmers  and  consumers,  as  to 
attempt  to  underrate  the  essential  limitations  in  their  application 
and  the  very  evident  margin  of  error. 

That  a  close  economic  relation  exists  between  tlie  agricultural 
and  the  transportation  industries,  as  they  are  conducted  in  the 
United  States,  is  established  by  the  foregoing  outline,  and  is 
other^vise  fully  evident  to  anyone  who  cares  to  study  either  of 
these  great  industries.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  realize  the 
character  of  this  economic  connection,  whether  the  subject  is 
approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agriculturist  or  that  of 
those  engaged  in  furnishing  transportation.  Clearly  to  appre- 
hend this  relation  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  perceive  that  neither 
utility  nor  value  attaches  to  any  commodity  except  as  that 
article  is  available  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires.  To 
quote  Jevons;'  "It  is  only  then,  when  supplied  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  at  the  right  time,  that  a  thing  can  be  said  to  be 
useful.  Utility  is  not  a  quality  intrinsic  in  a  substance,  for,  if 
it  were,  additional  quantities  of  the  same  substance  would  always 
be  desired,  however  much  we  previously  possessed.  We  must 
not  confuse  the  usefulness  of  a  thing  with  the  physical  qualities 
upon  which  the  usefulness  depends." 

One  more  condition  than  is  enumerated  in  the  first  sentence  of 
tlie  foregoing,  though  no  doubt  taken  for  granted,  is  a  prerequisite 
of  utility.  A  thing  must  not  only  be  supplied  in  reasonable 
quantity,  and  at  the  right  time,  but  at  the  right  place  as  well, 
before  it  can  be  useful.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  a  cen- 
tury or  two  ago,  for  the  inhabitants  of  one  region  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  unsatisfied  hunger,  while  not  far  away  the  productions 
of  abundant  har\'ests  were  wasting  and  yet  unavailable  to  the 
famine-stricken  because  transportation  was  impracticable  or  too 
costly.  The  surplus  wheat  of  the  great  northwestern  region  of 
the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  of  the  cotton  of  the  Gulf  States, 
\vould  be  of  no  utility,  and  consequently  of  no  value,  if  they 
could  not  be  transported  to  other  regions.  Under  modern  con- 
ditions the  railway  is,  in  most  cases,  the  only  adequate  means 

^Manty  aid  the  MtckanisBs  of  Exchaiige.'^.X .,  D.  AppIcioii&  Co.~iBg6,  p,  9. 
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of  tmupoftaxkn.  Tbe  rriswTinr  of  ia2hraL3rs  is  dxn  an  cssental 
cniMlitifi  of  tfbe  jgiiuilmral  mdnstnr,  as  now  ooodoctcd  in  the 
Umted  Stales^  On  ibe  odicr  faaxid.  ibe  ndhrars  are  br  no  means 
inrifpnuVait  of  tfacsise  miv>  pfoduoe  the  ocmmi^dities  wfaicfa  ther 
caiTT.  Traffic  is  the  MiT^si^mr  upoti  wUcfa  the  raHwar  srstcm 
sulisisis  and  uafik  cannoc  be  fomidied  ccoeiit  bj  {nodixcrs;  to 
hare  abundant  traffic  prodoocrs  most  be  nmneroas..  prosperous 
and  siti^fird  But  pioduueis  will  not  nrahiplT,  ther  will  not 
en  JOT  frospaitj^  ther  will  not  be  contented  imless  tbcr  reoeive 
idiat  tfaer  regard  as  fair  wages  and  a  reasonable  retnm  upon 
their  capitaL  Sncfa  retnms  from  dieir  ntdnstrr  in^y  fair  prices 
in  local  marfaf^..  and  the  latter,  for  tbese  are  practicallT  those 
paid  by  consnmers.  less  the  price  of  tran^>ortati<Ki.  are  dependent 
iqK>n  reasonaUe  railway  diarges.  Thns  the  devdopment  of  the 
territory  contiguons  and  tribotary  to  a  railway  is  dependent  upon 
fair  rates  for  the  moTement  of  the  products  of  that  territory  to 
the  ultimate  markets.  The  prepress  of  railway  construction  and 
the  accompanying  development  of  agriculture  outlined  in  this 
paper,  tc^ether  constitute,  in  many  respects,  a  monumoit  to  the 
enlightened  perception  of  this  fact,  by  those  who  have  had  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  great  industry  of  mo\*ing  persons 
and  property  by  means  of  the  steam  railways  of  the  United 
States. 

H.  T.  Newcomb. 

U.  S.  Census  Office, 
Dirisloii  of  Agricnlmre. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  DUTCH  WITH  TROPICAL 

LABOR. 

11.    Abolition  of  the  Culture  System  and  Transition 

TO  Free  Labor. 

IN  the  preceding  number  of  this  Review  the  writer  described 
the  culture  system  as  applied  by  the  Dutch  in  Java  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  The  system  was  shown  to  have  been 
introduced  to  meet  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  Dutch  government 
and  to  have  been  maintained  and  extended  solely  for  the  sake 
of  the  profit  that  it  returned.  It  was  shown  to  contain  faults, 
inseparable  from  its  nature,  that  resulted  in  a  weakening  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  people,  and  a  corruption  of  the  politi- 
cal organization.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  narrate 
events  in  Java  and  in  the  Netherlands  that  led  to  the  reform 
of  the  culture  system,  and  to  describe  the  organization  of  labor 
that  has  replaced  it,  and  under  which  production  is  now  car- 
ried on. 

The  effect  of  the  system  on  the  individual  native  was  discussed 
so  fully  in  the  preceding  paper  that  it  is  proper  to  be  brief 
in  describing  the  catastrophes  that  marked  its  decline  in  Java. 
The  culture  services,  borne  in  addition  to  land  tax  and  heer- 
endiensten  (services  due  to  the  government  for  building  roads, 
forts,  etc.),  proved  to  be  a  burden  that  was  intolerable  in  those 
parts  of  the  island  that  were  not  specially  favored  by  nature. 
In  the  course  of  time  a  movement  of  population  was  set  up  from 
the  districts  in  which  the  system  had  been  introduced  to  govern- 
ment lands  not  subject  to  it  and  to  the  lands  held  by  private 
individuals.  Populous  regions  lost  as  much  as  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  their  inhabitants  through  emigration.  The  residency 
of  Japara  lost  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1841  alone  over 
2,000  people,  who  were  escaping  from  the  burden  of  forced 
services.  Some  villages  came  to  have  no  other  inhabitants  than 
the  head  men.  Those  who  remained  at  home  suffered  from 
recurrent  famines  and  pestilences,  due  to  the  diminished  food 
aupply.  The  natives  were  not  left  time  or  land  enough  to  raise 
*  food,  and  were  not  given  wages  enough  to  buy  it.     That 
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the  government  might  have  the  fields  earlier  for  sugar  cane, 
the  cultivators  were  forced  to  plant  the  kinds  of  rice  that  matured 
earlier,  but  gave  a  smaller  crop  of  poorer  quality.  Many  were 
forced  to  subsist  on  wild  roots  and  herbs — and  to  remedy  matters 
the  government  proposed  to  make  rice  too  a  forced  culture!  In 
the  famine  of  1849-50  over  a  tliird  of  a  million  people  died  in 
central  Java,  in  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  earth,  which  now 
maintains  a  population  that  has  doubled  in  numbers.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  armed  revolts  against  tlie  system  ever 
occurred.  From  time  to  time  the  native  in  one  place  or  another 
protested  against  the  exactions  of  the  government,  but  they  had 
no  ability  to  organize  an  opposition,  and  simply  fared  the  worse 
for  their  show  of  resistance. 

Of  all  these  events  practically  nothing  was  known  at  the  time 
in  the  Netherlands.  No  government  industr>'  was  ever  so  free 
from  the  supervision  of  the  genera!  public,  or  so  unchecked  by 
the  public  criticism  that  keeps  governments  in  the  right  track, 
as  was  the  culture  system.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies  was 
the  only  man  in  the  Netherlands  who  knew  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  East,  and  he  was  responsible  to  the  King  alone, 
determining  the  co!onial  policy  without  thought  of  popular  or 
parliamentary  opposition.  The  slight  control  that  the  people 
exercised  over  colonial  affairs  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  up  to  1840  the  Chambers  had  not  even  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  way  in  which  the  colonial  surplus  should  be  spent  at 
home.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies  received  the  reports  of  all 
officials  and  edited  ihem  before  they  were  laid  before  the  King 
or  made  known  to  the  public;  all  unpleasant  details  were  cut 
out  that  the  ministerial  policy  might  appear  in  the  best  light. 
Java  was  jealously  closed  to  the  individual  traveler,  it  contained 
few  Europeans  who  were  not  directly  connected  with  public 
administration  and  subject  to  its  discipline,  and  strict  press  regu- 
lations prevented  the  agitation  of  any  questions  tliat  could 
embarrass  the  government.  The  reading  public  in  the  Nether- 
lands saw  little  news  that  was  not  meant  for  them;  news  "pour 
I'Europe"  was  a  stock  phrase  in  the  East  for  touched-up  pictures 
that  concealed  the  real  condition  of  affairs,' 

uitbreiding  der  Sedtrlanders  ter  Weslkinl  van 
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The  one  great  fact  known  to  the  Dutch  people  and  to  their 
representatives  in  the  States  General  was  the  net  surplus  that 
was  turned  into  the  treasury  every  year.  Arguments  against 
the  system  would  have  needed  to  be  strongly  urged  and  widely 
spread  to  meet  this  argument  for  it,  and  in  fact  there  was  practi- 
cally no  opposition  to  the  culture  system  in  the  Netherlands 
before  the  revision  of  the  Dutch  constitution  in  1848.  The 
members  of  the  liberal  party  did  not  before  that  time  oppose 
the  government's  colonial  policy;  they  opposed  the  political 
system  that  allowed  the  government  to  have  a  policy  of  any 
kind  free  from  their  knowledge  and  control.  It  was  not  until 
the  fundamental  question  of  government  by  the  King  or  govern- 
ment by  the  people  had  been  settled  that  the  details  of  govern- 
ment could  form  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion. 

The  colonial  question  was  of  minor  importance  in  the  agita- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  constitutional  changes  of  1848,  but 
the  new  constitution  established  the  conditions  essential  to  reform 
of  the  colonial  S3rstem  in  providing  that  the  colonies  should  be 
governed  by  the  King  and  Chambers,  not  by  the  King  alone, 
and  by  exacting  annual  reports  to  the  States  General  on  the 
state  of  the  colonies.  A  new  class  of  men  entered  the  Second 
Chamber,  liberals  schooled  in  the  doctrines  of  the  classical  politi- 
cal economy  and  opposed  to  monopoly  and  compulsion,  in  closer 
touch  with  the  people  and  with  broader  sympathies  than  had  been 
the  case  before.  They  could  make  their  influence  felt  through 
the  powers  that  the  publicity  of  debates  and  the  rights  of  initia- 
tive and  amendment  conferred  upon  them.  A  new  voice  was 
heard  in  the  Second  Chamber,  that  of  Van  Hoevell,  a  man 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Dutch  policy  in  the  East.  He  had  been  a  preacher  at  Batavia, 
was  well  informed  as  to  affairs  in  Java  and  founded  a  periodical 
to  discuss  them,  the  Tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  that 
became  one  of  the  great  organs  of  the  reform  party.  To  gain 
greater  freedom  for  himself  and  his  publication  he  was  forced 
in  1848  to  return  to  the  Netherlands.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Second  Chamber  and  disclosed  to  his  fellow  members  a  state 
of  affairs  in  Java  of  which  they  had  not  dreamed  before.  His 
revelations  led  to  a  decided  improvement  in  the  administration 
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of  Uie  culture  system.  Its  principles  were  still  maintained,  aiid 
were  left  untouched  by  the  colonial  constitution  (Regeerings- 
regUment)  of  1854,  by  which  the  legislature  fixed  the  frame 
work  for  tlie  government  of  the  eastern  possessions.  But  the 
principles  were  henceforth  applied  with  much  more  judgment 
and  mercy,  tJie  more  flagrant  abuses  were  corrected.  The  oppo- 
sition contented  itself  with  a  gradual  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  cultivation,  with  requiring  an  immediate  abolition 
of  the  system  of  compulsion.  For  a  decade  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  1848  the  Dutch  were  too  busy  with 
affairs  at  home,  with  questions  of  franchise  and  citizenship,  of 
education  and  religion,  of  the  reorganization  of  local  and  provin- 
cial government,  to  undertake  a  thorough  revision  of  the  colonial 
system. 

The  credit  for  bringing  home  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the 
need  of  a  reform,  and  of  making  it,  as  it  was,  the  political  ques- 
tion of  prime  importance  during  a  great  part  of  the  sixties, 
belongs  in  large  measure  to  Edouard  Douwes  Dekker,  His 
book,  "Max  Havelaar,  or  The  Coffee  Auctions  of  the  Dutch 
Trading  Company,"  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Multa- 
tuli,  has  often  been  compared  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  the 
influence  that  it  exercised.  Dekker  had  ser\'ed  as  assistant  resi- 
dent of  Lebak,  in  Java,  and  had  had  full  opportunity  to  observe 
the  evils  of  the  culture  system.  He  had  the  temper  of  a  man 
of  letters  rather  than  that  of  a  politician,  and  he  revolted  agaiast 
the  whole  system  instead  of  trying  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  details 
of  its  application.  He  made  his  official  position  untenable  and 
then  returned  to  the  Netherlands  to  appeal  to  the  people  against 
the  government.  In  the  form  of  a  story  of  which  Max  Have- 
laar, an  official  in  Java,  is  the  hero,  he  described  his  own  experi- 
ences, exposing  the  faults  of  the  colonial  policy  and  the  vices 
of  the  administration.  The  book  is  not  free  from  errors  of 
fact,  for  Dekker  idealized  the  Javanese  and  condemned  the  Dutch 
without  discrimination;  it  is  fantastic  in  its  composition  and 
style,  and  partly  merits  Wallace's  description,  "a  tedious  and 
long-winded  story."  It  certainly  lacks  the  directness  and  force 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  But  it  was  a  power  in  its  time. 
According  to  the  translator  of  the  English  edition,  "A   few 
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months  after  the  publication  of  Max  Havelaar  one  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  avowed  that  this 
book  had  struck  the  whole  coimtry  with  horror."  It  brought 
a  new  note  into  the  colonial  strife.  Dekker  took  sides  neither 
with  the  conservatives  for  forced  labor  nor  with  the  liberals  for 
free  labor,  he  had  but  one  refrain — ^the  Javanese  is  given  over 
to  the  oppression  of  his  chiefs,  and  they  abuse  him  in  the  name 
of  the  King.^ 

The  colonial  question  occupied  the  chief  place  in  Dutch  poli- 
tics in  the  decade  from  i860  to  1870.  The  struggle  over  it 
gave  rise  to  bitter  party  feeling,  tempted  the  King  to  an  inter- 
ference that  put  a  dangerous  strain  upon  the  constitution,  and 
was  decided  only  after  a  number  of  ministerial  crises.  By  the 
later  date,  however,  the  liberals  had  won  the  victory,  and  the 
culture  system  had  practically  been  abolished  in  favor  of  cultiva- 
tion by  free  laborers  working  under  private  planters. 

The  less  important  government  cultures,  those  of  tea,  tobacco, 
indigo,  pepper  and  cinnamon,  were  given  up  between  i860  and 
1865.  Some  of  these  had  been  the  source  of  actual  loss  to  the 
government,  none  had  been  the  source  of  any  considerable  profit, 
and  even  the  conservatives  were  ready  to  agree  that  these  cul- 
tures were  not  worth  the  keeping.     The  case  was  different  with 

^  Pierson,  Koloniale  politiek^  332.  The  original  was  published  in  Amster- 
dam in  i860  under  the  title,  Max  Havelaar^  of  de  Koffijveilingen  der 
Nederlandsche  Handelstnaatschappij,  door  Multatuli.  The  first  edition  was 
exhausted  in  a  few  weeks  and  a  second  was  not  published ;  Dekker  had  sold 
the  copyright  and  the  purchaser  would  not  allow  another  edition  because  of 
the  offence  in  many  quarters  that  the  first  had  given.  (So  it  is  stated  in  the 
article,  **A  Dutch  Political  Novel,**  in  the  North  British  Review,  1867, 
46:323  ff.  But  the  British  Museum  has  a  copy,  catalogued  as  *'tweede 
druk,"  published  in  i860.)  An  English  translation  by  Baron  Alphonse 
Nahuijs  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1868,  and  characteristic  selections  are 
printed  in  Warner's  Library,  8 :  4513-20.  A  Dutch  reviewer  deprecated  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  book,  while  recognizing  its  claim  to  attention — *  *  it 
glitters  a  good  deal,  but  there  is  gold  in  it."  He  thought  that  the  romantic 
color  of  the  story  would  hurt  its  influence  with  the  serious-minded ;  instead 
of  proving  anything  it  would  only  raise  questions,  and  people  would  not 
believe  that  the  state  of  affairs  could  be  so  bad  so  pictured.  The  very  merit 
of  the  book  was  that  it  did  raise  questions ;  it  interested  people,  however  ill 
it  informed  them,  and  by  forcing  the  colonial  question  before  the  Chambers,  it 
led  in  time  to  a  better  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Java  and  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  reform  them.    De  Economist^  i860,  Bijblad,  234  ff . 
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the  remaining  cultures,  of  sugar  and  of  coffee,  more  important 
than  al!  the  others  put  together  in  respect  to  the  !and  and  labor 
occupied  by  theni,  and  the  profits  tliat  they  returned. 

The  sugar  culture  was  peculiar  in  that  it  had  always  given 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans,  who  car- 
ried on  the  processes  of  manufacture  as  contractors  under  the 
government-  The  organization  of  the  industry  under  these 
Europeans  promised  to  make  the  change  from  compulsory  ser- 
vices to  wage  labor  much  easier,  and  to  faciHtate  also  the  taxa- 
tion on  which  the  government  must  depend  for  its  revenue  when 
the  industry  was  transferred  to  private  enterprise.  The  con- 
tractors favored  a  change  that  would  give  them  greater  freedom 
and  the  chance  at  larger  profits,  and  the  interests  of  private  capi- 
talists were  enlisted  to  influence  the  government  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  industry.  A  law  of  1870  provided  for  a  gradual 
transition  from  forced  to  free  culture;  beginning  in  1878,  the 
amoimt  of  land  and  labor  owned  by  the  natives  was  diminished 
annually,  and  in  1890  the  transition  had  been  completely  effected. 
Meanwhile  the  planters  were  bound  to  pay  the  natives  wages 
considerably  higher  than  those  customary  under  the  culture  sys- 
tem, and  to  pay  them  for  their  land  as  well,  and  in  addition  to 
pay  to  the  government  a  tax  on  the  sugar  produced,  varying 
from  2  to  3  florins  per  pikol  (one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds).  The  government  lost  slightly  by  the  change,  receiving 
according  to  Pierson's  estimates  4,000,000  florins  annually  in 
place  of  over  5,000,000  that  it  had  been  making  by  the  sale  of 
sugar  in  the  previous  period.  But  the  natives  gained  very  deci- 
dedly, and  the  profits  to  the  planters  were  sufficient  to  lead  to  a 
rapid  extension  of  the  culture  outside  the  bounds  that  the  govern- 
ment had  formerly  set  for  it  Between  1871  and  1884  fifty  new 
sugar  factories  were  built,  and  the  production  rose  from  2,725,000 
pikols  to  6,495,000  pikols." 

This  period  of  progress  in  the  sugar  industry  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  depression,  that  has  developed  into  a  real  crisis 
in  recent  years.  It  was  said  recently  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety  sugar  factories  in  Java,  fifty  often  worked  at  a  loss,  and 
of  the  others  only  twenty  were  really  profitable.^     The  United 

'  BoiMcvatn.  Ned.  Ind..  De  Gids,  1887,  ii,  341. 

■Peden,  Java's  suikerin<luilrU,  De  Economist,  1893.  i,  399. 
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States  consul  reports  that  the  sugar  industry  is  "in  a  hopeless 
condition,"  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  plantations  are  paying.^ 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  this  decline  with  the  change 
from  government  to  private  management.  It  is  due  to  the 
ravages  of  the  sereh,  and  to  the  fall  in  price  caused  by  the 
increase  of  production  throughout  the  world  and  by  the  European 
boimty  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  free 
industry  is  bearing  up  against  difficulties  that  would  have  abso- 
lutely crushed  the  government  culture  if  it  had  been  maintained, 
that  would  have  crushed  the  natives  engaged  in  the  culture,  for 
it  was  they  who  bore  all  losses.  Under  the  culture  system, 
without  the  spur  of  competition,  machinery  and  processes  were 
extremely  crude.  The  American  consul  at  Batavia  wrote  in 
1862  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  improved  agricultural 
implements  in  Java,  because  of  the  prejudices  and  lack  of  energy 
of  the  people  there.^  The  free  planters  inherited  traditional 
methods  from  their  predecessors,  but  when  the  crisis  came  they 
were  fit  to  meet  it  by  the  flexibility  of  a  free  organization.  They 
introduced  improvements  in  all  branches  of  the  industry,  in 
machinery,  in  processes  and  in  cultivation.  The  government 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  tax  on  sugar  production  or 
export,  which,  after  being  suspended  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
finally  abolished  in  1898.  The  wages  of  native  cultivators  have 
fallen  to  some  extent.  But  the  brunt  of  the  blow  has  been  borne 
by  the  individual  planters,  who  have  succeeded  by  energy  and 
economy  in  reducing  very  considerably  the  costs  of  production.^ 
But  one  government  culture*  remains  to  be  considered,  the  most 
important  of  all  in  the  past  and  the  only  one  that  is  still  main- 
tained, the  coffee  culture.  Under  the  old  system  coffee  alone 
returned  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  revenue  that  was 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  products  by  the  government;  the  large 

^U,  5.  Commercial  Relations ^  1896-97,  i :  1040.  In  1898  (p.  1065)  the  con- 
sul reported  that  sugar  was  doing  better,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  export  duty. 

^U,  S,  Commercial  Relations y  1862,  287. 

*deVries,  De  Gids,  1895,  i,  283;   De  Economist,  1889,  187.    The  mean 
oduct,  in  pikols  per  bouw,  has  risen  from  52.88  in  1881  to  91.86  in  1897. 
trcijfers,  Kolonien^  1897,  54. 
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profits  were  an  index  of  the  strength  of  the  ciiittire,  and  led 
to  ils  being  retained  for  fiscal  reasons  long  after  the  other  cul- 
tures had  been  abolished.  In  1898  the  government  coffee  cul- 
ture was  still  imposed  on  250,157  families,  scattered  through 
fourteen  of  the  twenty  residencies  into  which  Java  is  divided. 
In  the  budget  of  1900  the  receipts  of  the  government  from  the 
sale  of  coffee  are  estimated  at  10,185.815  florins,  out  of  total 
receipts  estimated  at  141,931,008  florins,  and  the  specific  expen- 
ditures on  account  of  the  coffee  culture  are  put  at  5,713,461 
florins. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  differed  from  that  of  sugar  in  organ- 
ization, in  that  no  elaborate  processes  were  necessary  to  prepare 
the  crop  for  market,  and  the  whole  industry  was  carried  on  by 
natives.  The  lack  of  a  class  of  Europeans,  standing  in  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  native  cultivators,  was  an  argument 
against  abolishing  the  forced  culture,  for  it  was  claimed  that 
the  natives  would  be  left  to  themselves  and  would  cease  to  pro- 
duce for  export  at  all.  Individual  planters  were  no  longer,  as 
formerly,  discouraged  from  settling  in  the  island;  they  were 
given  opportimity  to  lease  land  and  make  contracts  for  labor 
with  the  natives,  and  the  production  of  coffee  on  private  account 
has  increased  until  it  amounts  to  more  than  that  carried  on  under 
the  gtivemment.  But  the  government  has  res*Mutely  upheld  its 
own  interest  in  the  coffee  culture,  seeking  by  changes  in  detail 
to  remedy  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  and  to  increase  its 
efficiency.  The  payment  of  percentages  on  production  was 
abolished  in  1865  in  the  case  of  European  officials,  because  of 
its  bad  effect  on  both  officials  and  natives,  and  the  pay  of  the 
cultivators  has  been  raised.  Percentages  are  still  retained  for 
Ihe  native  officials,  who  are  the  superintendents  of  cultivation. 
Under  their  direction  work  is  carried  on  in  a  careless  and  half- 
hearted way.  Attempts  to  introduce  a  more  intensive  cultiva- 
tion and  better  treatment  of  the  crop  have  failed  because  the 
interests  of  the  natives  are  not  enlisted,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
quality  of  the  product  is  declining.* 

'f/.  S.  Conmerriai  Relations.  i8g8.  1066.  Van  Socsl,  De  koUij  kultuur  op 
Jgrm,  De  EconomUt.  1873,  i,  12S.  For  a  description  of  the  shiftless  work  on 
■  KovTnineiil  plantation  kc  Tifdsckrifl  voor  iadUeh*  laal-  land-  en  votlU*- 
IUmU,  1884.  ^ :  5U- 
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With  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee,  due  to  increased  supply 
in  the  world's  market,  and  the  consequent  decline  in  profits,  the 
motive  for  maintaining  the  government  culture  has  grown 
weaker.  The  government  has  had,  moreover,  to  contend  with 
the  ravages  of  the  coffee  blight,  which  reached  Java  in  1879 
and  which  has  ruined  many  plantations.  Before  the  date  named, 
in  187s,  a  committee  of  the  Second  Chamber,  after  studying  a 
report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  cultures,  advised  that  the  govern- 
ment culture  should  be  discontinued,  but  the  Chamber  took  no 
action.  Again,  in  1888,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  government  culture,  and  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation advised  that  this  last  remnant  of  the  culture  system  should 
be  given  up.  No  decisive  action  was  taken,  but  the  Chamber 
recommended  that  the  government  should  give  up  the  monopoly 
rights  that  it  had  exercised  over  the  production  of  individual 
natives,  and  should  either  pay  natives  bound  to  the  culture  full 
wages  or  lease  the  plantations.  A  subsidy  was  granted  to  go 
in  part  toward  raising  the  price  paid  the  cultivators,  who  were 
reported  as  suffering  severely  in  some  districts. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to 
effect  the  transition  from  forced  to  free  culture,  but  the  change 
is  sure  to  come  and  will  probably  be  not  long  delayed.  Of  the 
natives  engaged  in  the  culture  nearly  half  are  now  freed  from 
the  obligation  of  planting  more  trees  to  replace  those  that  die 
out,  and  since  1894  forced  culture  and  delivery  of  coffee  have 
been  entirely  abolished  in  four  of  the  residencies  where  they 
formerly  prevailed.^ 

The  reluctance  of  the  government  to  give  up  the  system  of 
forced  cultures  in  Java  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  natural 

*  There  is  a  good  sketch  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the  coffee  culture 
in  de  Louter,  HandlHding,  377-390,  and  full  statistics  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Jaarcijfers  and  the  Koloniaal  Verslag,  Van  Soest's  article  on  the  coflFee 
culture,  De  Economist,  1872  i,  is  a  criticism  of  the  forced  culture  and  an 
argument  in  favor  of  leasing  the  government  plantations.  The  proposal  that 
a  stock  company  should  be  formed  to  assume  the  coffee  interests  of  the  gov- 
ernment suggested  too  many  dangers  to  be  seriously  entertained.  {Het  ont- 
werp  eener  West- Java- Koffij-Kultuur-Maatschappij,  De  Economist,  1865, 
321  flF.)  More  recent  proposals  have  aimed  at  a  reform  of  the  system  by 
which  the  natives  are  paid,  and  at  an  improvement  of  the  government  admin- 
istration by  transferring  the  coffee  culture  to  the  forestry  department.  (De 
Economist,  1889,  179;  1890,  229  ff.;  1892,  ii,  831  ff.) 
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inertia  of  aJl  political  organization,  by  the  tendency  of  every 
government  to  continue  in  the  Une  to  which  it  has  become 
accustomed.  A  better  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sys» 
tem  is  to  be  found  in  the  revenue  that  it  has  yielded,  so  long 
as  the  conditions  of  the  world  market  have  favored  one  or 
another  of  the  many  crops  to  which  the  system  has  been  applied. 
But  apart  from  these  considerations  there  has  been  another 
argument  constantly  urged  in  favor  of  maintaining  forced  cul- 
tures which  has  had  immense  weight  in  delaying  the  passage  to 
a  system  of  free  cultivation.  The  argument  was  this,  that  under 
freedom  tliere  would  be  no  cultivation  of  export  articles  at  all; 
that  the  native,  left  to  himself,  would  give  up  producing  coffee 
and  sugar  and  would  raise  nothing  more  than  the  food  necessary 
for  his  own  subsistence,  and  that  the  people  of  Europe  would 
iose  all  the  benefits  which  the  natural  resources  of  Java,  if  prop- 
erly exploited,  could  confer  upon  them, 

The  strength  of  this  argument  will  be  apparent  from  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  economic  organization  in 
Java.  The  population  of  the  island  is  at  the  present  time 
extremely  dense  for  a  country  that  is  almost  purely  agricultural. 
For  each  howw  (about  one  and  three-fourths  acres)  of  land  cul- 
tivated by  natives  there  were  in  1891,  4.4  inhabitants,  a  propor- 
tion equivalent  to  over  two  persons  to  the  cultivated  acre.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  that  the  land 
is  of  exceptional  fertility.  That  there  is,  even  now,  no  serious 
pressure  of  population  on  subsistence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
principal  crop  is  rice,  an  article  of  food  which  is  by  no  means  the 
cheapest  in  the  East,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a  luxury  by  the 
native  population  in  the  period  when  the  East  India  Company 
ruJed  in  Java.  The  Dutch  planters,  therefore,  could  not  rely  on 
the  pressure  of  actual  necessity  to  secure  to  them  any  constant 
stipply  of  laborers.  Most  of  the  natives  were  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  had  no  motive  to  bind  themselves  to  work  for  others  so 
long  as  they  could  maintain  an  independent  existence.  The 
class  of  natives  who  had  neither  land  nor  a  trade  to  support  them 
and  who  served  others  for  hire  was  not  large  in  numbers  and 
was  absorbed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  internal  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  village.  It  furnished  a  certain  amount  of  the  labor 
force  for  the  undertakings  that  were  established  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  forced  cultures,  but  the  laborers  from  this  source 
were  extremely  unreliable. 

Supporters  of  the  culture  system  claimed  that  aside  from 
effecting  an  increase  in  the  production  of  certain  articles,  it  was 
valuable  for  its  educational  influence.  It  was  supposed  to  dis- 
cipline the  natives  by  constraining  them  to  labor.  Some  autho- 
rities, who  deprecated  its  bad  influence  in  many  directions, 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  it  as  a  temporary  but  necessary 
stage  in  the  development  of  free  contract  relations  between 
European  employers  and  native  laborers.  It  is  probable  that 
in  fact  the  system  was  of  some  benefit  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives  the  obligation  of  steady  work  under  certain 
circumstances.  But  the  culture  system  formed  the  worst  possi- 
ble introduction  to  a  system  of  free  labor  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  impression  that  it  left  on  the  natives  as  to  the  real  reason  for 
labor.  They  worked  because  they  had  to,  not  because  they 
wanted  to,  in  fear  of  punishment  and  not  for  hope  of  reward. 
The  culture  system  educated  them  as  producers,  not  as  con- 
siuners;^  it  gave  them  the  capacity  for  labor  without  the  motive 
for  applying  it,  for  it  created  in  them  no  wants  that  they  had 
not  had  before.  The  ships  that  took  tropical  products  to  the 
Netherlands  returned  to  Java  in  ballast  during  the  operation  of 
the  culture  system;  the  coffee  and  sugar  were  a  tribute  for  which 
Europe  made  no  .return.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the 
natives  who  saw  the  ships  come  empty  should  be  willing  to  let 
them  go  away  in  the  same  condition.  After  each  step,  therefore, 
in  the  abolition  of  the  culture  system,  the  natives  tended,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  revert  to  their  former  hand-to-mouth  system  of 
production,  that  brought  them  in  as  much  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  and  cost  them  much  less  labor.^ 

'  "It  is  not  money  that  the  Javanese  need,  but  the  faculty  of  using  it,"  said 
a  man  who  had  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  free  laborers  about  the  time 
when  the  culture  system  was  declining.  According  to  his  experience  the  only 
thing  that  would  tempt  laborers  to  work  was  the  desire  for  opium  or  the  want 
of  money  for  gambling.     De  Economist,  1862,  Bijblad,  333. 

•When  the  forced  services  in  the  clove  culture  were  abolished  in  1859,  "in 
r>ite  of  the  advantages  offered  to  them,  the  majority  of  the  freedmen  declined 
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European  employers  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  necessary 
supply  of  labor  without  maintaining  the  practice  current  under 
ibe  culture  system,  of  relying  upon  official  pressure  rather  than 
on  the  native's  sense  of  his  own  advantage  to  lead  him  to  work. 
An  author  who  had  been  in  the  Dutcii  official  service,  but  who 
was  at  the  time  of  writing  a  tobacco  planter,  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea  that  freedom  of  contract  in  labor  relations  was 
established  at  a  stroke.  The  native  overseers  on  the  plantations 
secured  the  good  will  of  the  district  chief,  tlie  native  official  next 
above  the  village  head  men  in  rank,  and  through  his  influence 
got  any  number  of  laborers  desired.  Another  observer,  writ- 
ing at  the  same  time,  describes  iiolittcal  influence  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  chance  of  starting  any  undertaking.  All 
depended  on  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Dutch  and  native  oflicials; 
if  they  were  favorable  to  the  undertaking,  the  people  obediently 
made  the  desired  contracts.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  way  in 
which  the  lalwrers  were  engaged,  they  proved  slippery  and  un- 
reliable, seeking  every  opportunity  to  evade  their  obligations.' 
The  system  by  which  contracts  could  be  made  with  a  whole 
village  at  once  tended  to  increase  the  chance  for  an  abuse  of 
political  power.  After  1863  the  contracts  had  in  form  to  be 
with  individuals,  but  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  still  remained 
an  important  or  decisive  element  in  the  lalwr  question,  especially 
in  districts  where  communal  property  prevailed.  In  1882  a 
writer  gave  as  the  impression  left  by  a  journey  through  Java  his 
belief  that  the  problem  of  securing  labor  without  the  connivance 
of  (he  head  men  had  been  solved,  but  even  then  alt  authorities 
did  not  agree  with  him.* 

In  their  relations  with  the  really  free  laborers  of  Java,  those 
who  are  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  some  political  chief, 

to  engage  themselves  as  free  laborers,"  Ward.  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
jVWA.  E.  /.,  in  Rep.  of  H.  M.  Sec.  of  Embassy,  Loud..  1863.  6:145. 
Cf.  Bickmore.  Travels  in  the  E.  /.  Arvh..  N.  Y.,  1869.  for  a  description  of 
much  the  same  itate  of  affairs  in  .\mboynB.  D'Almeida.  Life  in  Java, 
1 :  369,  wys  thai  the  natives  in  Boedoeran  were  etnancipaied  from  forced 
icrvices  in  cutting  and  carrying  cane  a  few  days  before  his  arrival  there  ;  he 
fmnd  the  industry  in  itraiu  for  lack  of  laborers  and  the  cane  often  left  till 
wv«r-ripe. 
'Dt  Eeontmiisl,  1863,  Bijblad.  347.  334. 
__*pi  Bcomamitl.  1883,  ii,  iiu. 
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European   employers  have  experienced  two   great   difficulties, 
which  will  now  be  considered  separately. 

At  the  start  the  difficulty  is  encountered  of  getting  men  to 
bind  themselves  to  work  for  wages  who  see  any  chance  to  con- 
tinue their  independent  existence.  Travelers  in  Java  are  all 
struck  with  the  productiveness  of  the  island,  with  the  ease  with 
which  the  natives  can  manage  to  live.  Their  scale  of  life  would 
appear  hopelessly  low  if  measured  by  western  standards,  but 
their  wants  are  so  small  that  it  satisfies  them.  The  lower  their 
scale  of  living,  in  fact,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  rest  content 
with  it  so  long  as  they  are  not  absolutely  starving.  In  practice 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  the  native 
population  by  any  appeal  to  an  ambition  to  better  themselves  and 
raise  their  standard.  Nothing  less  than  immediate  material 
enjoyment  will  stir  them  from  their  indolent  routine.  As  a 
result,  it  is  the  universal  practice  among  employers  to  offer  a 
large  part  of  the  wages  for  any  period  in  advance;  if  the  native 
takes  the  bait  he  can  be  held  to  labor  (in  theory,  at  least), 
until  he  has  worked  out  the  debt  that  he  has  incurred.  The  sys- 
tem of  advances  to  secure  the  services  of  laborers  is  described  as 
universal,  down  to  the  present  time.  Employers  and  officials 
deplore  it,  but  recognize  its  necessity;  even  the  government 
makes  advances  when  it  requires  the  services  of  wage  laborers.^ 
As  an  example  of  the  process  the  following  contract  can  be  cited, 
long  in  use  by  sugar  planters  to  effect  the  transport  of  the  cane. 
The  advance  figures  as  the  price  of  the  cart  and  draught  animals, 
which  the  native  declares  to  have  sold  to  the  employer  with  the 
right  reserved  to  himself  to  buy  them  back  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  under  condition  that  he  shall  have  the  use  of  them 
in  the  meantime.     The  transport  charges  are  paid  for  only  one 

^  See  especially  Pol,  Indische  adinezen  in  de  Staten-Generaal^  De  Gids,  1877, 
iii,  257  ff.  A  number  of  reports  from  Dutch  officials  are  quoted  there  (p.  281) , 
in  which  the  system  is  described  as  a  "necessary  evil,"  ** demoralizing  but 
unavoidable,*'  etc.  Peelen,  De  Gids,  1893,  i,  392,  speaks  of  the  system  as 
**een  ware  kanker,"  but  says  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  laborers 
without  advances.  The  sugar  contract  cited  is  from  van  den  Berg,  De  afwij- 
kingen  van  het  Mohammedaansche  vermogensrechi  op  Java  en  Madoera.  Bij- 
dragen  tot  de  taal-  land-  en  volkenkunde  van  Nedrlandsch  Indi6.  1897,  6 
volgr.  3:127. 
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day  out  of  five  or  seven,  and  the  rest  goes  to  the  repurchase 
of  the  outfit;  if  it  is  not  enough  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  repay 
the  original  advance  the  debt  will  run  over  to  the  next  year. 
This  contract  is  peculiar  in  that  the  employer  has  some  security 
for  the  advance  that  he  makes.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  labor 
contracts  he  has  only  the  person  of  the  native,  and  these  con- 
tracts are  the  most  common  of  all. 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  could  readily  lead  to  a  perma- 
nent subjection  of  the  native  to  the  European  employer,  like 
the  credit  bondage  that  was  formerly  common  in  the  native 
organization.  In  securing  laborers  for  the  spice  islands,  who 
were  to  receive  wages  of  6  florins  a  month,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  pay  50  to  100  florins  in  advance,^  and  a  case  is 
given  in  which  a  cook,  whose  wages  were  to  be  i  florin  a 
month,  was  given  an  advance  of  30  florins  at  the  time  when 
he  was  engaged — nearly  three  years'  pay.  The  government 
inter\'enes  to  protect  the  laborers  by  a  regulation  prescribing  that 
contracts  cannot  be  made  for  a  term  exceeding  five  years,  and 
that  they  must  contain  full  specifications  of  the  services  to  be 
rendered  and  the  pay  to  lie  given.  Every  contract  must  be 
recorded  with  the  goveniment,  and  its  terms  are  investigated 
and  their  proper  fulfilment  assured  by  government  officials. 

In  fact,  however,  the  natives  seem  competent  to  protect  them- 
selves against  European  employers.  The  second  great  difficulty 
experienced  by  planters  in  their  relations  with  the  laborers  is 
the  tendency  of  the  natives  to  break  their  contracts  and  leave 
their  work,  whether  for  good  reasons  or  for  no  apparent  reason 
at  all.  Under  the  culture  system,  which  identified  the  economic 
and  political  organization,  and  applied  all  the  police  power  of 
the  state  to  hold  laborers  to  their  work,  it  was  possible  to  check 
the  untnistworthiness  and  fitfulness  of  the  natives.  Whatever 
influence  the  discipline  of  the  system  may  have  had,  it  certainly 
did  not  effect  any  radical  reform  in  their  character.  Laborers 
would  take  advances  on  their  wages  and  then  desert;  some 
laborers  hired  themselves  to  two  or  three  undertakings  at  once, 
to  get  the  advances.     When  they  did  not  leave  an  undertaking 

'Lans,  Roitngain.  Rotterdam,  18^,  p.  ]6;  van  der  Linden,  Ban  da  en 
tHwe  Unfonen.  Dordrecht,  1873,  p.  45. 
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entirely  they  worked  only  as  the  fancy  seized  them;  in  one 
residency  an  official  report  stated  that  a  man  who  would  work 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  a  month  was  considered  a  good  hand. 
The  loss  caused  to  planters  by  the  lack  of  the  workmen  on  whom 
they  had  counted,  and  often  at  the  very  time  when  their  labor 
was  most  needed,  led  in  1872  to  the  publication  of  an  ordinance 
punishing  the  breach  of  a  labor  contract  with  a  fine  of  16 
to  25  florins,  or  forced  labor  on  public  works  for  seven  to 
twelve  days.  The  justification  of  the  ordinance  is  apparent  in 
the  fact  that  during  three  years  of  the  period  in  which  it 
was  in  force  almost  9,000  cases  of  breach  of  contract  were 
punished  under  its  provisions.  Opinion  in  Java  seems  to  have 
been  unanimous  in  upholding  the  ordinance,  but  in  1877  the 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General  passed  a  resolution  against 
it,  that  led  to  its  repeal.  This  action  was  regarded  as  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  of  the  Dutch  legislators  in  a  question  which 
they  had  not  studied  and  which  they  did  not  understand;  they 
followed  their  own  theories  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tically all  the  jurists  and  officials  in  India  who  were  conversant 
with  the  difficulties  against  which  the  Dutch  had  to  contend. 
Since  1879  breach  of  contract  has  been  punishable  only  in  case 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  native  had  intent  to  desert  at  the  time 
when  he  made  the  contract,  and  the  law  has  been  practically 
inoperative.^ 

Individual  natives,  not  bound  by  contract  to  a  planter,  have 
shown  little  desire  or  ability  to  produce  for  the  European 
market.  Java  presents  in  this  respect  a  contrast  to  British  India, 
and  the  cause  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of  so  many  other 
contrasts  between  the  two  countries,  the  greater  productiveness 
of  the  land  in  Java,  and  the  lack  of  pressure  on  the  population. 
Chinese  traders  scour  the  country  for  export  products,  buying 
up  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  hides  and  a  few  other  commodities,  but 
the  total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  channels  of  the  world's 

*  Pol,  Ind,  adv.;  De  Economist,  1878,  i,  392  ff.;  1891,  386.  Peelen,  De 
Economist,  1893,  i,  394,  hoped  for  a  reimposition  of  the  penalty,  as  the  gov- 
ernment had  announced  that  it  was  not  averse  to  such  action ;  but  nothing 
had  been  done  when  de  Louter  wrote,  in  July,  1895,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
question  was  still  continuing. 
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trade  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  that  is  produced 
under  the  direction  of  planters.' 

The  Chinese  deserve  special  consideration  in  this  study  of  the 
organization  of  production  in  Java.  They  form  only  about  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  they  have  an  importance  dis- 
proportionate to  the  place  that  they  take  in  the  census  enumera- 
tion. With  qualities  differing  from  those  of  both  natives  and 
Europeans  they  form  a  link  between  the  two  races,  that  alone 
would  be  separated  by  an  almost  hopeless  distance;  they  are 
the  natural  middlemen  of  the  East.  Of  all  the  Chinese  in  Java 
very  few  are  coolies  or  field-laborers;  they  live  by  their  brains, 
not  by  their  hands.  They  are  a  permanent  element  of  the 
population,  with  a  settled  residence,  and  a  family  life  that  has 
been  established  for  generations.  Whatever  their  general  moral 
character  may  be — no  two  authors  agree  in  describing  it — there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  their  economic  virtues.  In  contrast 
to  the  natives  the  Chinese  have  tastes  which,  if  not  refined,  are 
a:  least  e.Kpensive.  Those  who  can  afford  it  love  to  live  in  style, 
impressing  tlie  rest  of  the  world  with  their  houses  and  their 
e(|uipages,  and  even  the  poorer  ones  seek  what  luxury  they  can 
afford.  All  love  enjoyment,  and — this  is  the  important  point — 
all  are  willing  to  work  for  it.  Their  steadiness  and  intelligence 
put  them  on  a  plane  above  the  natives,  who  have  never  shown 
the  ability  to  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  trade  or  indus- 
try. They  seem  to  lack  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  conception 
that  would  enable  them  to  enter  large  enteqirises  as  rivals  of 
the  Europeans,  hut  between  the  two  races  they  have  an  assured 
position.  Business  houses  in  Java  find  them  indispensable  in 
marketing  the  goods  im^wrted  for  native  consumption;  it  is 
only  they  who  have  the  patience  and  cunning  fitting  them  to 
bargain  with  the  petty  agents  who  enter  into  direct  relations 
with  the  native  consumers.  The  Europeans  have  been  loud  and 
constant  in  their  complaints  of  the  business  methods  of  the 
Chinese,  whose  frequent   bankruptcies  are  notorious  and  arc 

'  Of  ihe  loial  exports,  amounting  to  over  JOO, 000,000  florins,  it  is  cstitnated 
Uiai  the  natives  liy  themselves  produce  only  about  5,000,000.  (Van  der  Berg, 
Java'i  htvotkius,  Dc  Economist,  iStM.  i.  39.)  Ii  is  passible  thai  this  estimate 
duel  not  include  the  nstive-grown  coffee.  It  is  found  now  thai  when 
tutive»  are  ireed  from  the  obligation  o(  growing  coffee  they  let  the  crop 
decline  in  quantity  and  quality.  [Begrvoting  van  Nid.  ltd.,  igoo,  Bijlage, 
33.  P-  7-)  . 
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charged  with  being  often  fraudulent.  But  in  spite  of  every- 
thing European  merchants  cannot  do  without  the  Chinese;  they 
have  before  them  the  dilemma  of  doing  business  with  the 
Chinese  or  of  doing  no  business  at  all.^ 

The  prominence  that  has  been  given  to  the  Chinese  in  their 
relations  with  European  merchants  should  not  distract  attention 
from  the  other  side  of  their  functions,  really  more  important, 
their  dealings  with  the  natives.  The  position  that  they  have 
held  under  the  government  in  the  past  has  assured  them  the 
establishment  of  relations  with  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
island;  every  pawn-shop  and  every  opium  agency  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  little  commercial  organization.  Chinese  peddlers  vend  their 
wares  throughout  the  country,  and  Chinese  traders  pervade  the 
markets  where  most  of  the  native  trading  is  done.  They  sell 
everything  that  can  tempt  the  native  to  buy,  manufactured  wares 
and  ready-made  clothing,  drugs  and  chemicals  for  dyeing,  and 
all  sorts  of  "notions."  Some  come  to  the  market  with  bags  of 
copper  coins  to  buy  the  native  produce,  and  some  do  not  appear 
at  all,  but  wait  from  the  early  dawn  at  convenient  cross-roads 
to  forestall  the  market  by  buying  up  the  articles  that  are  being 
carried  there  for  sale.  The  petty  trade  is  not  confined  to 
Chinese,  but  is  carried  on  most  successfully  by  them;  the  natives 
seem  unable  to  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms,  and  are 
driven  into  less  remunerative  branches  of  the  trade,  or  become 
dependent  agents. 

The  Chinese  trader  is  to  the  native  consumer  the  missionary 
of  the  modem  economic  organization.  He  brings  to  the  door 
of  the  native  and  presents  to  him  in  concrete  form  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  entering  the  organization  in  producing 
for  exchange.  Every  imported  ware  sold  by  peddler  or  mer- 
chant is  a  pledge  that  a  native  product  of  equal  value  is  gained 

^  De  Kali  Bezaar  te  Batavia,  De  Economist,  1862,  Bijblad;  Mees,  De 
Indische  groothandel  en  de  Chineesche  lijnwaadhandel^  De  Economist,  1884,  i. 
The  President  of  the  Java  Bank,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
market,  (KoL  Verslag,  1898,  Bijlage  MM.),  complained  of  the  depression  in 
the  import  trade  as  largely  a  result  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  middle- 
men ;  failures  of  the  Chinese  had  not  been  so  numerous  in  1897  as  in  pre- 
ceding years,  but  still  caused  many  losses. 

The  best  references  for  the  place  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  the  native  organ- 
ization are  Poensen,  Naar  en  op  de  pasar^  Mededeelingen  van  wege  het 
Nederlandsche  Zendelinggenootschap,  Rotterdam,  1882, 26  :  1-30 ;  Beijerman, 
~rto  aver  de  Chineexen  in  Ned,  Ind,^  ibid.,  1885,  29 :  1-25. 
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for  export.  The  petty  trader  should  have  the  credit  for  the 
total  amount  produced  for  export  by  the  individual  natives,  and 
lor  a  large  proportion  of  that  which  is  produced  by  natives 
under  European  direction.  The  writer  has  no  information  as 
to  the  form  in  which  wages  are  paid  on  the  plantations;  it  is 
possible  that  the  truck  system  prevails  to  'Oonie  extent,  and  that 
the  laborers  are  forced  to  take  their  pay  in  the  shape  of  com- 
modities at  the  proprietor's  store.  So  far  as  they  are  paid  in 
money  and  are  allowed  to  spend  it  without  restriction,  they  find 
the  real  incentive  to  labor  in  the  wares  that  are  offered  them  by 
the  trader.  On  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  fulfils  his 
functions  production  for  the  European  market  depends. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  labor  question  in  Java  would 
necessitate  the  treatment  of  another  topic,  closely  related  to  it. 
that  of  land  tenure.  The  separation  of  land  and  labor  comes 
at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  economic  development,  and 
has  scarcely  more  than  begun  in  modern  Java.  But  the  limit 
of  space  imposed  upon  a  review  article  forbids  the  consideration 
in  this  place  of  a  topic  that  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  with- 
out entering  upon  many  details  of  native  organization  and  Dutch 
legislation.  The  writer  must  content  himself  with  the  hope  that 
the  article  in  its  present  shape  will  suffice  to  make  clear  some 
of  the  chief  difficulties  that  the  Dutch  have  encountered  in  their 
attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  free  contract  labor  in  a  tropical 
country,  and  some  of  the  methods  by  which  they  have  attacked 
these  difficulties.  If  little  has  been  said  about  the  improvement 
in  economic  and  political  conditions  effected  since  the  abolition 
of  the  culture  system,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  facts  to  prove  it;  the 
writer  takes  for  granted  that  proof  is  unnecessary.  It  has 
seemed  wiser  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  that 
have  confronted  the  Dutch  in  their  new  labor  system,  and  that 
are  still  only  partly  solved.  No  student  of  these  problems  can 
doubt  their  gravity.  The  process  of  solution  must  be  a  slow 
one,  for  it  must  wait  upon  the  growth  of  the  native  population, 
and  upon  a  change  in  the  native  character.  But  the  process, 
though  slow,  will  be  sure,  for  under  the  present  system  the 
powers  of  government  and  the  interests  and  responsibilities  of 
individuals  are  so  distributed  that  there  is  the  best  assurance  of 
a  progress  unbroken  by  relapse. 

Clive  Day. 

Yftlc  University. 
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NOTES. 

The  Work  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  Whenever  a 
government  makes  use  of  a  commission  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of 
a  grave  industrial  problem,  four  questions  naturally  arise  in  estimat- 
ing its  work:  (A)  as  to  its  personnel  and  organization;  (B)  as  to 
its  method  of  work  and  the  form  of  its  report;  (C)  as  to  the  facts 
disclosed  in  its  investigation;  and  (D)  as  to  its  conclusions  or 
recommendations. 

(A)  This  commission  forms  a  notable  exception  to  the  usual  con- 
gressional commission  in  the  United  States  in  two  particulars :  First, 
it  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  national  Congress  and  of 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  in  about  equal  proportions. 
This  gave  the  Commission  a  business-like  character,  and  has  served 
to  confine  the  inquiry  to  the  more  specific  and  practical  aspects  of 
the  questions  before  it.  Second,  it  has  employed  a  corps  of  expert 
agents  and  assistants  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  its  work.  In 
this  way  the  Commission  gained  the  confidence  of  the  conservative 
industrial  interests  arid  secured  as  voluntary  witnesses  many  men 
whose  testimony  otherwise  must  have  been  compulsory  if  secured  at 
all  and  consequently  of  small  value.  Again  Professor  Jenks,  from 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  trust  methods,  was  able  to  so  direct  the 
inquiry  as  to  secure  much  really  valuable  testimony  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  disclosed. 

(B)  The  preliminary  reports  on  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combina- 
tions, which  appeared  March  i,  1900,  indicates  the  method  of  work 
adopted  by  the  Commission  and  the  form  the  reports  are  to  take. 
This  report  consists  of  (i)  the  testimony  in  full,  (2)  a  topical  digest 
of  the  evidence,  (3)  a  review  of  the  main  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  investigation,  (4)  a  critical  examination  of  the  effect  of  trusts 
on  prices,  and  (5)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  The 
testimony  consists  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages  of  solid  brevier. 
It  contains  the  testimony  of  sixty-two  witnesses  regarding  eleven 
of  the  typical  combinations.  The  relative  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  each  group  of  industrials  investigated  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

No.  pages  of  digest.  No.  pages  of  testimony. 

The  sugar  combinations 16  136 

The  whiskey  combinations 19  128 

The  standard  oil  combinations....      80  540 

The  iron  and  steel  combinations..      41  218 
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The  review  of  the  evidence  sums  up  the  essential  facts  of  the 
testimony  in  convenieni  form  for  the  reader  whose  time  is  limited. 
The  digest  of  the  testimony  is  perhaps  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
report.  It  was  prepared  by  Professor  E.  Dana  Durand  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jimior  University,  one  of  the  expert  agents  of 
the  Commission,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the  trained  economist.  In 
this  digest  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation  are  carefully 
arranged  under  appropriate  heads  and  sub-heads,  accompanied  by 
constant  reference  to  the  pages  in  the  volume  of  testimony  where 
such  facts  or  opinions  are  stated  in  full.  For  instance,  under  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  we  find  the  following  topics:  I. 
Description  of  the  business;  IL  Organization  and  capitalization; 
III.  Excessive  competition  as  cause  of  combination ;  IV.  Control  of 
plants  and  output  by  the  combination ;  V.  Effect  of  combination  on 
prices  and  quality  of  goods;  VI.  Relative  economy  and  advantage 
of  manufacture  by  combination;  VII,  Effect  of  combination  on 
labor;  VIH.  The  tariff  and  the  tin-plate  industry.  By  this  review 
and  digest  the  Commission,  under  the  leadership  of  the  expert  agents, 
has  not  only  made  the  results  of  its  work  readily  accessible  to 
the  public  but  has  set  a  fashion  which  future  commbsions  will 
do  well  to  follow.  The  statistical  tables  of  prices  accompanied  by 
Chans,  with  a  critical  analysis  by  Professor  Jenks,  are  of  large 
permanent  value.  Professor  Jcnks  shows  in  a  strictly  scientific 
way  the  relation  of  the  combinations  to  prices  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
whiskey,  petroleum,  tin-plate,  and  iron  and  steel. 

(C)  The  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission  represented 
both  the  opponents  and  the  friends  of  the  trusts  as  well  as  those 
who  had  no  direct  interest  either  way.  Hence  the  testimony  is 
often  conilicting  and  sometimes  contradictory.  Still  substantial 
agreement  appears  on  the  following  points :  ( i )  Competition  is  the 
chief  cause  of  combination;  C2)  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  if 
not  one  of  the  chief  causes  as  many  believe,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
worst  e^HIs  connected  with  the  problem ;  (3)  the  capitalization,  includ- 
ing both  preferred  and  common  stock,  varies  from  two  to  three 
times  the  real  i-alue  of  the  plants  and  patents  in  the  case  of  the 
conservative  industrials,  while  in  the  case  of  those  "otherwise 
situated"  the  capitalization  bears  little  relation  to  the  actual  assets; 
(4)  tlie  large  combinations  have  a  slight  advantage  both  as  buyers 
and  sellers.  This  advantage,  however,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
combinations  which  control  a  large  percentage  of  the  output,  is 
much  less  llian  generally  supposed.     The  regulator  of  prices,  it  is 
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admitted  by  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  trusts,  is 
the  probability  of  competitors  entering  the  field  if  the  attempt  is 
made  to  force  prices  much  above  the  competitive  level.  Still  the 
fact  that  the  large  combinations  usually  make  the  prices  and  the 
smaller  concerns  follow  in  their  quotations  indicates  clearly  that 
within  certain  rather  narrow  limits  the  trusts  do  have  the  power 
of  arbitrarily  fixing  the  prices,  both  of  the  products  they  sell  and 
the  commodities  they  buy.  (5)  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
trusts  have  the  power  of  lowering  prices  in  certain  localities  or  to 
certain  individuals  and  that  they  make  use  of  this  power  when 
they  consider  it  necessary  to^  crush  out  their  smaller  rivals ;  (6)  the 
large  combinations,  whenever  the  protective  tariff  permits,  sell  in 
foreign  markets  at  a  less  price  than  in  the  home  market;  this  is 
done,  it  is  claimed,  in  order  to  gain  a  foothold  and  extend  our 
foreign  trade;  (7)  the  trusts  have  generally  affected  imfavorably 
the  high  salaried  men,  lessening  their  number  and  decreasing  the 
rate  of  their  compensation ;  of  the  wage-earning  class  proper,  while 
in  some  cases  the  number  is  less,  the  remainder  have  profited  by 
higher  wages  and  steadier  employment. 

(D)  The  keynote  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
appears  in  their  conclusion  that  "experience  proves  that  industrial 
combinations  have  become  fixtures  in  our  industrial  life.  Their 
power  for  evil  should  be  destroyed  and  their  means  for  good  pre- 
served."   To  this  end  the  Commission  recommends: 

First,  increased  publicity  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  and  organ- 
izers of  those  industrial  combinations  which  look  to  the  public  to 
purchase  or  deal  in  their  stocks  or  securities. 

Second,  increased  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  be 
enforced  through  publicity;  this  publicity  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
corporations — ^the  so-called  trusts — ^to  consist  of  a  properly  audited 
report  published  annually,  showing  in  reasonable  detail  their  assets 
and  liabilities,  with  profit  and  loss ;  such  report  and  audit  under  oath 
to  be  subject  to  government  inspection. 

Third,  increased  power  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
authorizing  that  body  to  prescribe  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts 
of  the  railroads,  to  inspect  and  audit  such  accounts,  to  prescribe 
classification  of  freight  articles,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  freight  transportation,  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  presenting  this  preliminary  report  on  March  i,  the  Commis- 
sion states  that  "the  urgent  demand  for  information  leads  us  to 
submit  what  we  have  in  hand  at  this  time."    Since  no  provision  has 
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as  yet  been  made  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  report,  it  would 
appear  that  oiir  Congressmen  do  not  agree  with  the  members  of 
the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  "urgent  demand"  for  information 
on  the  trust  question. 

Maurice  H.  Robinson. 

Yale  University. 


The  Proposed  New  York  Business  Companies'  Act  :  1900. 
The  proposed  Business  Companies'  Act,  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate,  although  failing  of  passage  by  the  Legislature,  deserves  more 
Ulan  a  passing  mention  for  two  reasons: — (i)  for  its  authorship,  (2) 
for  its  contents.  Governor  Roosevelt  took  the  first  step  by  atBrtniiig, 
in  his  annual  message,  that  "the  corporation  that  manages  its  affairs 
honestly  has  a  right  to  demand  protection  against  the  dishonest 
corporation.  .  .  .  They  (the  corporations)  should  be  relieved 
from  (immaterial)  burdens,  but  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for 
acts  that  mislead  the  upright  investor  or  stockholder,  or  defraud  tlie 
public,"  By  thus  taking  a  rational  position,  intermediate  between 
the  drastic  anti-tru.st  legislation  of  Texas  and  the  corporation- 
enticing  statutes  of  Delaware  and  West  Virginia,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  economic,  financial, 
and  legal  advice  in  drafting  the  act.  Naturally,  as  chief  architect 
of  the  act.  Governor  Roosevelt  selected  Professor  Jenks  of  Cornell 
University,  whose  thorough  training  in  both  economics  and  govern- 
ment, together  with  his  experience  as  expert  agent  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  task.  In  this  work  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  had  the  criticism  and  advice  of  financiers,  lawyers,  and 
business  men  whose  experience  with  legitimate  industrial  corpora- 
tions rendered  their  cooperation  of  the  highest  practical  value.  The 
act  is  thus  notable  as  representing  the  combined  experience  of  the 
successful  man  of  affairs,  the  trained  economist,  the  financier,  and 
the  corporation  attorney. 

In  its  contents  the  act  is  characterized  by  the  following  distinctive 
features : — 

First,  it  is  strictly  a  business  companies'  act.  It  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  destroy  monopoly  and  nurse  competi- 
tion on  milk  from  the  same  bottle.  It  divides  in  order  to  conquer, 
and  distinctly  provides  that  "nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  laws  of  this  State 
regarding  monopolies  or  the  formation  of  monopolies." 
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Second,  the  act  provides  for  full  publicity  of  the  corporation's 
affairs,  but  this  publicity,  with  the  exception  of  certain  reports  to  the 
State,  is  limited  to  the  stockholders  only.  Publicity  is  g^ranted  to 
stockholders  and  not  to  the  general  public  in  order  that  small  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  strictly  competitive  business  may  guard  their  busi- 
ness affairs  from  their  competitors.  Corporations  approaching  the 
monopolistic  position  must  generally  have  their  stock  scattered  so 
widely  that  reports  open  to  stockholders  will  be  open  to  the  world. 
The  effect  of  this  publicity  will  be,  it  is  expected,  ( i )  that  excessive 
profits  can  not  be  concealed,  competition  will  be  invited  and  the  con- 
sumers protected  from  exorbitant  or  unreasonable  prices;  and 
(2)  wage  earners  will  know  when  to  resist  a  reduction  of  wages  and 
when  to  demand  an  increase. 

Third,  it  provides,  so  far  as  is  possible  by  law,  that  every  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  act  shall  be  a  New  York  corporation,  not  in 
name  only,  but  in  fact.  To  this  end  it  is  provided  ( i )  that  all  meet- 
ings of  stockholders  shall  be  held  in  the  registered  office  in  New* 
York,  where  are  to  be  kept  the  principal  stock  and  transfer  books, 
written  up  to  date  and  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  bona  fide 
stockholders;  (2)  that  no  foreign  corporation  except  a  national 
bank  may  hold  any  meetings  of  stockholders  within  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  registered  office,  over  which  must  be  displayed  the 
name  of  the  company,  where  the  officers  may  be  addressed,  notices 
given  and  papers  served  upon  the  company,  must  be  regularly  open 
during  business  hours  in  charge  of  a  responsible  agent,  who  in 
addition  is  required  under  heavy  penalty  to  make  a  report  annually, 
showing  to  what  extent  the  law  in  this  particular  has  been  observed. 
In  short,  corporations  organized  under  this  act  must  not  only  main- 
tain an  office  in  New  York,  but  such  office  must  in  fact  be  the 
principal  office  where  the  important  books  are  kept  and  the  meetings 
of  the  stockholders  are  regularly  held. 

Fourth,  it  aims  to  prevent  over-capitalization  not  by  prohibitory 
legislation  but  by  publicity.  James  B.  Dill,  Esq.,  in  an  address 
before  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club,  March  9,  1900,  explained 
the  principle  of  the  act  in  this  point  so  clearly  that  a  quotation  from 
his  paper  may  not  be  out  of  place  here :  "Capital  stock  may  be  issued 
for  money  or  for  any  other  consideration  and  practically  irrespective 
of  par  value,  but  the  certificate  of  stock  itself  must  plainly  and  clearly 
state  for  what  it  is  issued.  .  .  .  All  stock  shall  be  held  subject 
to  payment  at  its  par  value  in  cash  unless  before  the  issuance  of  the 
stock  a  contract  shall  be  filed  in  the  registered  office  of  the  company 
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which  shall  truly  and  fully  disclose  in  detail  the  consideration  for 
which  the  stock  was  issued.  .  .  .  All  stock  issued  for  any  con- 
sideration except  for  cash  shall  have  stamped  across  the  face  of  it 
a  statement  that  it  is  issued  other  than  for  cash,  and  stating  where 
lh«  contract  is  filed  which  discloses  truly  the  consideration  of  the 
stock.  .  .  .  The  contract  shall  absolutely  and  truly  disclose  the 
consideration  for  the  stock  and  from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  in  every 
annual  and  other  report  concerning  the  stock  of  the  company  it  sliall 
be  truly  described.  .  .  .  This  done  ...  the  judgment  of  the 
board  of  directors  as  to  the  par  value  of  consideration  other  than 
for  cash  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  provided  the  provisions  as  to 
publicity  are  fully  carried  out."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce questions  the  expediency  of  the  above  provision  on  the  ground 
that  "It  is  a  sound  and  universal  principle  of  corporate  law  that  if 
any  shareholder  takes  from  a  corporation  a  share  of  stock  of  the  par 
value  of  $ioo,  and  pays  for  it  only  $75,  that  shareholder  can  be 
compelled  to  pay  to  any  creditor  of  the  corporation  the  remaining 
$25  if  the  corporation  owes  the  creditor  that  much  and  is  unable 
to  pay  it  itself.  It  is  so  provided  by  the  existing  law  of  this  and 
other  States,  and  it  is  so  provided  by  the  act  now  before  us  as  to  all 
stock  issued  for  cash.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  this:  The  cor- 
poration, and  the  stockholder  through  it,  have  been  enabled  to  use 
and  enjoy  a  credit  of  $100  founded  upon  assets  of  only  three-fourths 
of  that  amount-  If  the  actual  assets  arc  at  any  time  found  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  debts  of  the  company,  the  courts  have  always  held 
it  to  be  equity  that  the  stockholders  should  be  compelled  to  make  its 
actual  assets  equal  to  the  fictitious  assets  upon  which  its  credit  is 
founded."  The  criticism  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  is  not,  it 
seems  to  us,  well  taken.  The  prime  object  of  the  act  is  to  disclose 
to  the  public,  including  the  creditors,  the  real  assets  of  the  company. 
To  do  this,  legislation  should  not  place  a  penalty  upon  such  dis- 
closure, nor  a  premium  upon  actual  misrepresentation.  If  the  law 
holds  the  investor  responsible  for  debts  equal  to  the  face  value  of 
the  stock,  when  that  value  in  itself  is  speculative  in  its  nature,  the 
investor  has  an  object  to  gain  if  he  can  so  deceive  the  public, 
including  the  creditors,  as  to  secure  that  amount  of  credit.  So 
long  as  the  advantages  of  the  increased  credit  due  to  over-capi- 
taltzation  outweighs  the  disadvantages  due  to  increased  liability  for 
debts,  fictitious  capitalization  will  continue.  The  act  simply  pro- 
poses to  make  known  to  the  public  tlie  real  value  of  the  proper^, 
and  80  far  as  it  succeeds  it  takes  away  the  chief  incentive  to  infiadon 
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of  capital  stock.  Under  these  conditions  the  reason  for  the  rule 
falls  to  the  ground.  No  corporation  whose  real  assets  are  fully 
known  will  be  able  to  obtain  additional  credit  simply  because  it  calls 
a  share  worth  only  $75,  one  hundred  dollars.  The  act  recognizes 
the  fact  that  a  share  in  corporate  property  represents  simply  a 
fractional  part  of  that  property,  not  an  absolute  value.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  by  legislators  and  the  public  would  eliminate 
much  false  logic  from  trust  literature  and  many  unwise  laws  from 
our  statutes.  If  further  argument  were  needed  to  support  the  act 
at  this  point,  it  might  be  added  that  the  inevitable  result  of  obliging 
the  directors  to  swear  that  all  property  for  which  stock  has  been 
issued  has  been  taken  at  its  true  value,  as  under  the  Massachusetts 
law  for  instance,  is  "to  keep  the  most  conscientious  business  men 
off  from  the  board  of  directors  and  to  fill  their  places  with  less 
scrupulous  ones  who  are  willing  to  make  an  oath  with  a  mental 
reservation." 

Fifth,  the  act  recognizes  the  promoter  as  a  legitimate  factor  in 
modem  business  development,  requires  him  to  work  in  the  light  of 
day  and  proposes  to  hold  him  legally  responsible  for  his  acts.  The 
author  of  the  bill  evidently  does  not  believe  that  evil  can  be  elim- 
inated from  the  world  simply  by  ignoring  it.  Every  prospectus  or 
other  advertisement,  issued  with  a  view  of  inviting  public  sub- 
scription to  stocks  or  bonds,  must  specify  the  proposed  directors  and 
promoters  with  their  interests  in  the  same  and  their  consideration 
for  their  work,  the  property  acquired  or  proposed  to  be  acquired, 
with  the  consideration  for  it,  the  amount  of  the  commission  paid  or 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  underwriters,  together  with  all  such 
detailed  information  as  may  be  necessary  in  forming  an  opinion  as 
to  the  real  worth  of  shares  so  offered.  To  secure  the  observance 
of  the  above  requirements  it  is  enacted  ( i )  that  a  prospectus  which 
does  not  comply  with  the  law  shall  be  deemed  fraudulent  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  or  proposed  directors,  managers  or  promoters  know- 
ingly issuing  the  same;  (2)  that  every  person  taking  shares  on  the 
faith  of  such  prospectus,  unless  he  had  actual  notice  of  the  particulars 
omitted  from  the  prospectus,  shall  in  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
he  may  have  been  entitled  to,  sue  for  rescission  of  his  contract  to 
take  shares;  (3)  that  every  person  aggrieved  may  sue  for  and 
obtain  a  money  compensation  for  his  loss. 

In  addition  to  the  attempt  to  secure  honest  promotion  a  provision 
is  added  intended  to  secure  adequate  legal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  companies  acting  as  transfer  agents  for  the  corporation  through 
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ihe  following  clause :  "Any  corporation  or  individual  countersigning 
the  slock  or  bonds  either  as  transfer  agent  or  as  registrar  shall  be 
deemed  to  guarantee  the  legality  and  regularity  of  the  transfer  unless 
the  countersign  shall  give  notice  to  the  contrary."  In  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  these  provisions  Mr.  Dill  says:  "The  law  relating  to 
promotions  contained  in  the  proposed  act  will  put  an  end  to  improper 
promotion  and  to  unwise  financiering,  and  it  is  because  these  chapters 
arc  the  foundation  of  the  act  that  it  is  safe  to  aJIow  the  issuance  of 
stock  upon  the  terms  already  indicated." 

Sixth,  the  act  provides  for  an  auditor  or  auditors,  to  which  office 
directors  are  ineligible,  chosen  by  the  stockholders  to  protect  the 
general  interests  of  the  company  against  the  narrower  interests  of 
the  board  of  directors.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  in  this 
provision  corporation  law  is  adopting  a  device  which  the  modem 
constitutional  stale  has  made  large  use  of  to  protect  the  common 
interests  against  those  of  the  government.  The  auditors  of  the 
larger  corporations  must  furnish  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
guaranteed  by  some  authorized  surety  company,  to  which  extent  they 
may  be  held  liable  in  damages  for  negligence  in  performing  their 
duties.  Tliey  are  required  to  inspect  the  shareholders"  balance  sheet 
and  report  upon  its  legality  and  character,  show  wherein  it  is 
defective,  if  such  is  the  fact,  and  in  general  give  the  stockholders 
All  material  information  which  they  have  gathered  "with  regard  to 
the  books,  accounts,  securities,  vouchers.  pa]}ers,  writings,  and 
documents  examined  by  them."  In  order  to  do  this  effectively  the 
president  and  the  directors  must  furnish  the  private  balance  sheet 
giving  details  and  "any  information  they  may  need."  The  share- 
holders' balance  sheet  furnished  by  the  directors,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  auditors,  must  be  read  before  the  company  in  general 
meeting. 

Seventh,  the  remedies  provided  by  the  act  for  non-compliance  with 
its  lerms  are  in  general  so  far  as  possible  automatic  and  instanta- 
neous in  their  action.  If  a  director  or  other  officer  fails  to  call  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  at  the  proper  time,  salaries  of 
cflfcers  and  directors  cease  from  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been  held 
ontil  it  is  actually  held;  and  in  general  the  act  provides  that  "in 
case  of  violation  of  the  law  as  to  publicity  or  otherwise,  the  director 
at  bult  instantly  by  the  very  act  goes  out  of  office  and  loses  all  his 
right  to  salaries,  emoluments  or  other  returns  from  his  oRicial  posi- 
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Eighth,  die  act  sanctions  die  pardnse  and  resale  af  its  own  stock 
by  the  foQawxng  danse:  ^Yenr  corpocation  shall  have  the  power 
to  purchase  or  odicrwise  acqnire  its  own  capital  stock,  but  only  out 
of  'iXs  own  snrplns  earnings,  or  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt 
due  the  company  to  soch  extent  and  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  board  of  directors  by  two-thirds  vote  shall  determine,  and 
to  reisstie  die  said  stock  so  acquired.  Any  sodi  purchase  or  reissue 
of  stodc  shall  be  noted  in  the  annual  report.**  It  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  privil^;e  here  granted  may  at  times  prove  of  large 
benefit  to  the  corporation  widiout  consequent  detriment  to  the  stock- 
holders or  the  publk.  Sudi  a  case  occurs  when  a  small  clique  of 
stocklK^ders,  by  selling  their  stock  bade  and  forth,  are  able  thus  to 
manipulate  the  value  of  die  shares.  The  board  of  directors,  as  the 
legitimate  defenders  of  the  interests  of  the  company,  might,  it  will 
be  granted,  protect  the  interests  of  the  business  had  they  been  given 
the  power  of  bujring  up  these  shares  when  diey  were  offered.  In  the 
New  York  Act  this  power  is  carehilly  guarded:  (i)  by  the  provi- 
sion that  such  purchase  shall  be  made  only  out  of  the  surplus  and 
(2)  by  the  right  of  the  stoddiolders  to  caU  for  the  minutes  of 
each  directors'  meeting  at  any  anntud  meeting.  Still  such  power  is 
constantly  liable  to  abuse  for  two  purposes:  (i)  to  virtually  anntd 
another  clause  of  the  act  which  provides  that  every  increase  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  stock  must  have  die  sanction  of  stockholders  owning  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  stock,  in  a  meeting  called  especially  for  the 
purpose ;  (2)  to  legalize  inside  manipulation  of  the  price  of  the  shares, 
a  privilege  most  likdy  to  be  used  to  benefit  a  small  group  of  direc- 
tors and  their  friends  at  the  expense  of  the  investing  public ;  an  objec- 
tion which  certain  recent  devdopments  in  industrials  strongly  em- 
phasizes. This  objection  is  not  answered  by  affirming  that  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  directors  to  do  openly  and  publicly  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  what  otherwise  they  would  do  secretly  and  irresponsibly. 
The  cases  are  not  parallel ;  in  the  one  the  director  is  speculating  on 
the  company's  funds,  in  the  other  on  his  own.  For  the  degree  of 
publicity  guaranteed  by  the  act  would  prevent  the  practice,  too  com- 
mon in  the  past,  of  directors  speculating  with  the  corporation's  funds. 
On  this  point  the  Journal  of  Commerce  well  says:  "An  owner  of 
fitock  who  wishes  to  sell  it  should  be  free  to  go  into  the  market  with- 
out danger  of  encountering  competition  from  his  own  agents  using 
his  own  money  for  the  purpose;  any  one  wishing  to  buy  the  stock 
should  be  able  to  buy  it  at  a  price  fixed  entirely  by  the  results  of 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  functions  as  a  producer  and  distributor 
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of  commodities,  and  not  dependent  in  any  degree  upon  its  skill  in 
fixtog  the  price  of  its  own  shares  by  any  stock  brokerage  device." 

This  summary  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Business  Com- 
panies' Act  does  not  aim  either  to  state  all  the  important  provisions 
or  to  discuss  any  one  exhaustively.  Any  adetjuate  discussion  of  its 
merits  or  its  demerits  would  extend  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
note.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  will 
form  the  starting  point  of  a  discussion  that  will  cease  only  when 
our  lawmakers,  either  by  a  federal  corporation  law.  or  if  that  be 
found  impracticable,  by  State  laws  essentially  uniform  in  their  terms, 
shall  have  constructed  the  indispensable  groundwork  of  a  permanent 
industrial  prosperity  and  peace,  viz.,  a  system  of  American  corpora- 
tion law  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  justice  to  all  classes  and  able  to 
gttaraniee  permanent  protection  to  the  honest  corporation,  to  the 
honest  investor  and  to  the  consuming  public. 

In  conclusion  it  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  New 
Jersey  Corporation  Law,  by  Act  of  March  23,  1900,  was  amended 
in  certain  particulars  along  lines  directly  in  harmony  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  New  York  Business  Companies'  Act.  The  amendments 
referred  to  relate  to  the  annual  report  and  require  additional  infor- 
mation as  follows:  (i)  The  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock,  if 
any,  and  the  amount  actually  outstanding;  (2)  the  date  appointed 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  for  the  election  of 
directors ;  ( 3 )  whether  the  corporation  has  complied  with  the  statute 
requiring  it  to  maintain  a  registered  office  in  the  State,  with  the 
stock  and  transfer  book  properly  kept  and  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  stockholders.  The  penalty  provided  for  violation  or 
n^lect  of  this  amendment  is,  like  those  of  the  New  York  Act,  of 
the  automatic  variety.  In  addition  to  a  forfeit  of  $200  it  is  further 
provided  that  "if  such  report  be  not  so  made  and  filed,  all  the  direc- 
tors of  any  such  domestic  corporation  who  shall  wilfully  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  hereof  and  who  shall  be  in  office  during 
the  def*uh.  sliall  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  next  election,  and 
for  a  period  of  one  year  thereafter,  be  thereby  rendered  ineligible 
for  election  or  appointment  to  any  office  in  the  company  as  directors 
or  othnwise." 

MAUBICE  H.   ROBINSON. 

Yale  University. 
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Insurance  for  the  Unemployed  in  BaseL  The  democracies 
of  Switzerland  have  proved  themselves  fertile  in  social  experimenta- 
tion. The  latest  addition  to  their  collection  of  socio-political  laws 
is  an  act  passed  hy  the  great  coandl  of  the  canton  of  Basel,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1899,  ^  provide  insurance  for  the  unemployed.  The  idea  is, 
in  itself,  not  new,  nor  is  Basel  the  first  canton  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. What  principally  distinguishes  the  present  law  from  others 
is  that  it  has  been  framed  with  more  deliberation,  care,  and  pre- 
cautions against  abuse,  so  that  it  will  serve  as  a  better  test  of  the 
effects  and  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  compulsory  insurance  than 
any  of  those  thus  far  enacted. 

After  the  German  series  of  compulsory  insurance  laws  had  given 
a  great  impulse  to  this  kind  of  l^^lation  throughout  Europe,  the 
question  naturally  arose:  why  not  exorcise  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment by  the  same  means  that  have  been  applied  to  sickness,  accident, 
old  age  and  invalidity?  And  as  in  Germany,  so  in  Switz^land,  the 
spur  which  forced  the  step  from  theory  to  practice  was  applied  by 
the  socialists.  In  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Social-Democratic 
party  of  Switzerland  held  in  1891,  it  was  decided  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  proposing  as  an  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  a 
series  of  clauses,  providing,  among  other  things,  that  "The  right  to 
a  sufficiently  remunerative  labor  is  guaranteed  to  every  Swiss  citi- 
zen." In  1894  this  amendment  was  rejected  at  the  polls  by  a  vote 
of  308,289  to  75380.*  Yet  the  movement  stimulated  the  establish- 
ment of  public  employment  agencies,  and  of  insurance,  either  volim- 
tary  or  compulsory,  against  the  evils  of  unemployment.  It  should 
be  remarked  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  question  of  nomenclature 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Basel  commission.  The  original  title 
was  insurance  "against"  unemployment.  This  having  been  criti- 
cized on  the  ground  that  it  was  really  intended  "for"  unemployment, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  German  professor  of  philology,  who 
suggested  the  term  "insurance  for  the  unemployed,"  and  this  was 
finally  adopted.  Whatever  the  name  should  be,  the  thing  was  first 
introduced  by  the  city  of  Bern  in  1893.  This  is  not  compulsory,  nor 
can  it  be  called  insurance  except  by  courtesy,  since  the  insured  them- 
selves contribute  in  fact  but  one-seventh  to  one-sixth  of  the  funds 
disbursed,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  private  generosity  and  by 
a  subsidy  from  the  public  treasury.  St.  Gallen  followed  in  1895. 
A  permissory  law  having  been  passed  in  1894  by  the  canton,  the  city 
introduced  compulsory  insurance  for  the  unemployed  within  its  own 

*  Schanz,  Zur  Frage  der  Arbeitslosen-  Versicherung^  p.  55. 
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boundaries,  providing  that  the  system  should  go  into  effect  July 
1,  1895,  and  be  tried  experimentally  for  two  years.  But  the  law  was 
faulty  in  itself  and  was,  moreover,  executed  with  laxity.  It  was  hard 
to  collect  the  dues,  ihe  better  class  of  working  men  felt  that  they 
were  being  taxed  to  support  the  shiftless,  and  the  town  meeting 
voted  November  8,  i8g6,  to  close  the  experiment  on  June  30,  1897,' 

Undeterred  by  these  experiences.  Basel-Stadt  has  now  under- 
taken to  provide  in  a  similar  manner  for  its  unempioyed.  But  tlie 
present  law  is  the  outcome  of  a  much  more  scientific  study  of  con- 
ditions and  of  a  longer  deliberation.  The  movement  of  which  it  is 
the  result  \vas  formally  inaugurated  by  the  executive  council 
(Rfgierungsral)  of  the  canton  in  1893,  when  it  instructed  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  to  examine  into  the  question.  This  department 
referred  the  matter  to  a  commission  of  eleven  citizens,  who,  in  turn, 
secured  from  one  of  its  members.  Professor  G.  Adler,  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Basel,  a  memoir  on  which  their  first  draft  was  based.  '  This 
was  presented  July  ig,  1894.  to  the  executive  council,  who  in  turn 
discussed  it  and  transmitted  it  to  the  great  council  November  8,  of 
the  same  year.  The  latter  gave  it  a  favorable  reception,  but  were  not 
prepared  to  adopt  it  at  once,  and  so  referred  it  by  vote  of  March  14, 
1895,  to  a  commission  of  nine.  This  commission  took  testimony, 
secured  new  evidence  by  means  of  a  census  of  the  unemployed,  made 
in  December,  1895,  and  reported  the  original  draft  with  a  few 
changes  April  23,  1896.  Still  the  great  coimcil  was  not  satisfied,  and 
May  6.  iSg".  referred  the  draft  back  10  the  same  commission,  who 
made  their  final  report  April  20.  1899.  The  subject  came  before 
the  great  council  again  in  the  past  fall  and  after  a  short  debate,  the 
last  draft  of  the  commission  was  adopted  with  scarcely  a  change, 
November  23,  1899. 

Although  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  original  essay  of 
Professor  Adler,  the  main  outlines  of  his  recommendations  have  been 
pre9cr\'«l.  and  the  changes  relate  entirely  to  details.  Even  these  have 
been  so  few  thai  the  number  of  sections  is  the  same  in  the  law  as  it 
was  in  Ihe  draft  presented  in  1894.  It  will,  therefore,  simplify  the 
presentation,  if  we  take  up  first  rhose  features  which  have  remained 
unchanged  in  all  of  the  bills  and  then  trace  the  evolution  of  those 
which  have  been  modified.  From  the  first  the  insurance  has  been 
compulsory,  not  optional,  for  the  classes  of  workers  subject  to  it. 
These  do  not  include  all  wage-workers,  but  only  those  in  the  trades 

» Schani.  Oit  fragt  dtr  ArieUilaieK-  Vtrrithirimg,  p.  68  and  iViiw  Biilrigt  tur 
^'tt  dtr  ArMbbttm^  VerntJurung,  p  43. 
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subject  to  the  Victory  law  of  1877,  and  diose  engaged  in  the  building 
trades  and  in  eardi  works,  provided  that  they  reside  in  Basel,  are 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  earn  less  than  a  certain  amount. 
This  was  at  first  fixed  at  2/xx>  francs  a  year,  but  was  after- 
wards lowered  to  i^oo.  According  to  Prcrfessor  Schanz/  less 
than  one-half  ol  those  who  are  HaMe  to  be  out  of  work 
will  %fit  an]rthing  from  the  insurance,  since  many  occupations  iare 
not  included  at  all,  while  those  who  live  outside  of  the  canton  are 
not  subject  to  it,  and  of  those  who  are  included  a  very  considerable 
number  live  and  work  there  for  but  a  part  of  the  year.  These  will 
have  to  pay  contributions  while  they  work,  since  no  one  can  tell  in 
advance  how  long  they  will  be  in  the  canton ;  but  if  they  happen  to 
leave  before  they  have  had  time  to  pay  dues  for,  half  a  year,  they  lose 
all  claim  to  benefit.  The  funds  are  supplied  from  four  sources: 
the  dues  of  the  insured,  the  dues  of  the  employers,  the  subsidy 
of  the  state,  and  private  benevolence.  The  state  also  bears  the 
expenses  of  management,  and  in  case  of  deficit  is  to  advance  the 
necessary  sums,  without  being  financially  responsible  for  making 
them  good.  The  dues  of  the  insured  are  collected  through  the 
employer,  who  must  deduct  them  from  the  wages.  The  relief  con- 
sists in  a  weekly  pension,  whose  amount  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  family  and  the  wage  class  to  which  the  insured  belongs,  and 
is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  fiscal  year.  These 
features  have  been  in  all  of  the  drafts. 

The  changes  made  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  relate  mainly 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  insured  in  certain  groups  according  to  risk 
and  certain  classes  according  to  wages ;  to  the  amount  of  the  dues ; 
to  the  contribution  of  the  state ;  to  the  size  of  the  pension ;  and  to 
the  conditions  under  which  relief  can  be  refused.  The  law  divides 
the  insured  into  four  groups  according  to  the  risk  of  unemployment 
and  into  four  classes  according  to  the  wages  they  receive.  In  both 
of  these  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  successive  drafts 
more  complicated.  In  the  first  draft  there  were  but  two  groups, 
the  first  including  factory  hands,  the  second  those  engaged  in  the 
building  trades  and  in  spade  work.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
certain  of  the  building  trades  involved  almost  entirely  indoor  work 
and  were,  therefore,  not  nearly  so  much  affected  by  the  seasons 
as  others,  such  as  brick-laying,  which  involve  outdoor  work.  Hence 
in  the  draft  of  1896  group  II  was  subdivided.  Then  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  factories  were  much  more  subject  to  stoppages, 

*  See  Schanz,  Neue  Beitr&ge^  p.  5i. 
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mainly  on  account  of  the  condition  of  trade,  than  others;  hence 
in  the  final  draft,  group  I  was  bisected.  At  the  same  time  the 
wage  classes  were  expanded  from  three  to  four.  The  dues  to  be 
paid  by  the  insured  have  likewise  been  modified.  At  first  the  sums 
payable  weekly  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  20  centimes  in  the 
lowest  wage  class  of  group  I  to  a  maximum  of  60  centimes  in 
the  highest  wage  class  of  group  II.  By  successive  steps,  the  mini- 
mum has  been  lowered  to  2.5  centimes  and  the  maximum 
to  50.  As  the  contributions  of  the  employers  have  remained  con- 
stant at  10  centimes  for  the  less  irregular  trades,  and  20  for 
the  others,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  subvention 
of  the  state,  in  addition  to  the  office  expenses,  from  25,000  francs 
per  annum  to  30,000.  The  weekly  contributions  due  from  the 
insured  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Wasaclu  i  (Id  ti  [n.]        i  (ti-iB  trs.)       j  (t»-j4  fm.)      tloTcritfn.) 

Gronp     1 3){  ctB.  sets.  10  crs.  15  cts, 

Gienp    It 5       "  10"  15"  20" 

Group  III. 10      "  3o    ■'  30    "  40   " 

Group  IV 15       ■■  25    ■■  40    "  50    " 

The  weekly  allowance  to  which  the  insured  are  entitled  in  case  of 
loss  of  work  has  not  been  modified  except  as  far  as  it  was  necessary 
to  adapt  the  rates  to  four  wage  classes  instead  of  three.  In  each 
of  these  wage  classes,  however,  the  amount  varies  according  to  the 
supposed  needs  of  the  individual,  and  is,  therefore,  graded  according 
to  the  size  of  the  family.  To  avoid  needless  detail,  it  will  suffice 
to  state,  that  three  such  family  groups  arc  recognized,  the  type  of 
group  A  being  the  single  man  without  dependents ;  of  group  B  the 
man  with  a  wife  and  one  child,  or  the  widower  with  children,  under 
fourteen ;  of  group  C,  the  man  with  a  wife  and  more  than  one 
child,  under  fourteen.  The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  allow- 
ance in  detail : 

Familj  group  A 70  cis.  80  eis,  go  cis.  i.oaii. 

Familf  group  B J      Ir.  i.aofr.  i.40fr.  1.50" 

Famlljr  group  C 1.30  "  1.50  "  1.70  "  a.oo  " 

No  one  is  allowed  to  receive  help  for  more  than  seventy  days 
(m  the  first  draft  ninety-one  days)  in  one  fiscal  year,  and  it  goes 
Wtlhout  saying  tliat  in  general  the  loss  of  work  must  be  involuntary, 
and  not  caused  by  some  fault  of  the  worker.  To  specify  what  cir- 
cumstances shall  in  a  concrete  case  cause  the  forfeiture  of  the  allow- 
ance is  not  so  easy,  and  several  changes  have  been  made  since  the 
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first  draft.     The  reasons  which  deprive  the  insured  of  the  right  to 
an  allowance  are  enumerated  as  follows  in  the  law  as  passed : 

(a)  If  the  unemployment  is  the  result  of  strike,  as  long  as  the 

strike  lasts. 

(b)  If  it  is  the  result  of  voluntary  withdrawal,  except  when  a  reason 

exists  which  justified  an  immediate  withdrawal ; 

(c)  If  the  unemployment  is  the  result  of  behavior  on  the  part  of 

the  insured  which  would,  according  to  law,  have  justified  his 
immediate  dismissal ; 

(d)  If  the  unemployment  is  the  result  of  sickness  or  accident,  as 

.  long  as  they  last ; 

(e)  If  the  insured  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  sections  4  and 

38  (providing  in  substance  that  he  must  have  kept  up  his 
membership  for  a  year  or,  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  resided 
a  year  previously  in  the  canton,  for  six  months.) 

(f)  If  the  insured  refuses  without  weighty  reasons  an  opportunity 

for  work. 

The  last  four  of  these  points  have  been  the  same  substantially  in 
all  of  the  drafts,  a  mere  change  in  the  phraseology  having  been  made 
in  (e).  The  changes  have  occurred  in  the  first  two.  In  the  first 
draft,  the  loss  of  the  allowance  was  to  follow  in  the  case  of  "dis- 
putes regarding  wages."  In  the  new  phrase  strikes  only,  not  lock- 
outs, carry  the  penalty.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  what 
the  dividing  line  between  a  strike  and  a  lockout  is  and  of  the  fact 
that  one  can  often  by  clever  diplomacy  be  made  to  appear  like  the 
other,  it  seems  as  if  this  amendment  would  not  tend  to  make  labor 
disputes  less  bitter.  Under  (b)  the  last  clause  was  added  in  the 
draft  of  1899.  The  vagueness  of  the  exception  would  seem  to  make 
it  easy  for  a  lax  administration  to  nullify  the  whole  section,  if  so 
inclined. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  commission  in  its  last  report,  that,  taking 
as  the  cost  of  administration  45,000  francs,  the  funds  would  be  sup- 
plied in  the  following  proportions  by  the  several  cooperating 
agencies : 

The  State   75,000  frs. 

Employers 63,184  •*  138,184  frs. 

Insured 87,179  ** 

Total 225,363  frs 

The  expenses  are  estimated  at 

Administration 45,000  frs. 

Allowances  to  the  unemployed 163,580    **  208,580  ** 

Surplus 16,783  frs. 
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According  to  this  estimate,  the  insured  are  expected  to  contribute 
but  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  amount  actually  spent  on  benefits,  and 
about  39  per  cent,  of  the  annual  receipts. 

The  tendency  in  all  such  Icgi.slation  is  to  grow  more  and  more 
liberal  towards  the  laboring  man,  and  this  tendency  has  marked 
roost  of  the  changes  made  in  the  original  bill.  The  dues  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  law  are  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the  total  than 
in  Bern,  but  it  is  dear  that  the  ordinary  principles  of  insurance  do 
not  apply  to  this  kind  of  legislation,  and  that,  as  long  as  a  subsidy 
is  necessary  to  balance  the  accounts,  there  arc  neitlier  mathematical 
nor  economic  reasons  for  making  the  amount  borne  by  the  insured 
one-third  rather  than  one- seventh.  The  amount  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  readiness  of  the  voters  to  lay  taxes. 


The  Concentration  of  German  Industries.  The  results  of 
Ihe  census  of  occupations  taken  in  Germany  in  1895  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  can  now  be  compared  with  the  results  of  tile  similar 
statistical  inquiry  of  1882.'  An  immense  amount  of  highly  interest- 
ing material  is  thus  put  at  our  disposal.  Much  light  is  thrown  upon 
tlic  important  question  of  the  concentration  of  German  industries. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1882  was 
7.341,000.  in  1895  it  was  10,269,000.  This  increase  of  39.9  per 
cent,  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  of  industrial  establish- 
ments of  only  4.6  per  cent.  These  establishments  are  divided  into 
three  classes  according  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each 
establishment:  the  small  ones  with  five  or  less  persons;  the 
medium  establishments  with  between  six  and  fifty;  and  the  large 
ones  with  more  than  fifty.  While  the  small  establishments  increased 
but  1.8  per  cent,  in  number  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  size  of  their  per- 
sonnel, the  medium  ones  increased  69.7  per  cent,  and  76.3  per  cent, 
respectively;  and  the  large  ones  90  per  cent,  in  number  and  88.7 
per  cent,  in  size  of  personnel.  The  establishments  conducted  by 
single  persons  and  without  steam  or  other  power  fell  off  8.7  per  cent, 
in  the  thirteen  years.  Evidently  there  is  a  marked  movement  toward 
relatively  fewer  small  and  relatively  more  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  factory  has  grown,  the  household  industry  has 
declined.  This  concentration  into  large  factories  has  been  most 
marked  in  the  textile  industries,  in  which  the  number  of  those 
engaged  in  factories  with  ten  or  less  employees  has  actually  fallen 

'  Altffmriiui  ruliititeirs  Archiv..  Jtcr  Band,  ale  Halbbiod.  TObingen.  Lkupp- 
't&m  BBdihandlnng.  1849.  S.  545  &  m.,  634  &  m 
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oflF,  while  those  in  large  factories  have  increased,  the  increase  being 
greatest  in  the  largest  factories. 

Texth^  Factoribs,  1S82-95. 

Bstablishments  with  Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  of  persons. 

I  person —  43.7J< 

2-5  persons —  35.2 

6-10  persons .---  —     5.9 

11-50  persons +  19.4 

51-200  persons +  47.6 

201-1,000  persons +  83.1 

1,000  persons - +125.3 

The  metal  industries  show  similar  results  to  those  in  the  textile 
factories. 

Metal  Industries,  1882-95. 

Establishments  with  Increase. 

I  person 1AA% 

2-5  persons 2.9 

6-10  persons 87.3 

11-50  persons 81.5 

51-200  persons i04.5 

201-1,000  persons 145.8 

1,000  persons 1087. 

The  building  industries  indicate  a  less  extensive  concentration; 
apparently  the  maximum  eflSciency  being  attained  in  establishments 
with  less  than  two  hundred  employees. 

Building  Industries,  1882-95. 

Establishments  with  Increase  of  persons. 

I  person 16.2;^ 

2-5  persons 14.7 

6-10  persons... 95.2 

11-50  persons 121.6 

51-200  persons 307.5 

201  persons 169.7 

Those  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  are  still  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  small  establishments.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  noticeable 
tendency  toward  large  establishments,  though  not  as  pronounced 
as  in  the  above  cases  of  the  textile  and  metal  industries.  The 
department  store  has  only  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Germany, 
and  the  small  store  will  long  survive. 
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COMMEKCS  AND    TRADE,    i88a-g5, 
EaublHhmenls  •ilh  No.  qI  persons  In.  iS^i.    Incroise. 

I  person 350.57^  19.5* 

a.5  persons 593,973  70.3 

6-10  persons 157.766  73-4 

ti-50  persons I79.359  106.6 

_  5I-30O  persons 39.3"  137-3 

3oi-i,ooo  persons IJ.Itl  733.6 

'  In  the  industries  attaching  to  hotels  and  restaurants  we  should 
not  expect  any  great  change  during  the  years  1882-95.  ^"^  ^^  ^^ 
a  marked  concentration  going  on  here,  the  smallest  establishments 
actually  falling  off  in  numbers,  and  among  the  others  the  rate  of 
increase  rising  with  the  growing  size  of  the  establishment.  There 
has  evidently  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  inns  and 
restaurants  during  the  thirteen  years,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
department  store,  the  small  "Biergarten"  is  eventually  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  large  resort  employing  fifty  or  more  persons. 

Inns  and  Restaurants,  iSSa-95. 

BitabllihiBcnU  irill)  penoas  to.  iSg;.      DenoiMl-l. 

I  person 58,330  —  34.  % 

3-;  persons 374.546  +135.6 

6.10  peisons 70,610  +131.S 

11.50  person* 69,173  -1-146.S 

51-1,000  persons 7.400  -t-4l9.S 

Nationaldkonomtsk  Forentng.'  A  Congress  of  Political 
Economists  was  held  in  Copenhagen,  commencing  Nov.  23,  1899. 
The  first  meeting  was  the  occasion  of  an  address  on  the  lockout  of 
1899,'  by  Professor  Harald  Westergaard,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
llie  same.  Professor  Westergaard  is  less  disposed  to  blame  the 
laborers  than  are  some  of  his  colleagues;  he  says  the  employers  have 
been  acting  for  years  in  a  way  that  could  only  irritate  the  laborers. 
He  says  that  the  committees  appointed  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a 
peaceable  solution  of  difficulties,  performed  its  functions  in  an  awk- 
ward and  ponderous  manner.  Publicitj'  should  have  been  given  to 
complaints  tlirough  the  press.  The  employers  were  quite  undiplo- 
matic and  obstinate,  and,  worst  of  all,  neither  party  could  under- 
sund  the  other's  train  of  tliought.  The  general  lockout  was 
declared  with  undue  haste,  and  nowhere  was  a  disposition  evinced  to 

^ NaiionaidtiMomisk  Tidsikrift,  i^te  Hefte,  1900. 

*Sec  Yaix  Review,  vgl,  viii,  No.  4.  P>  4SJ>  for  a  discussion  of  this  lockout. 
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take  any  account  whatsoever  of  the  interests  of  society  in  the  dis- 
pute and  industrial  war.  The  lockout  was  particularly  injurious 
lo  society  because  it  was  a  battle  "along  the  whole  line" ;  it  should 
have  been  proved,  before  engaging  in  such  strife,  that  a  lockout 
was  the  last  resort.  The  damage  to  the  position  gained  by  the 
Danes  in  foreign  markets  is  grave,  though  the  full  effects  of  the 
long  period  of  suspension  of  industry  are  yet  to  be  awaited. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  these  ideas,  and  strong  doubt  was 
expressed  regarding  the  possibility  of  the  success  of  peaceable  means. 
Professor  Scharling  thought  the  vitality  of  Danish  society  was  well 
shown  by  an  apparent  ability  to  endure  such  shocks  without  being 
brought  to  the  verge  of  want. 

In  a  later  meeting.  Consul  A.  Leigh  Smith  gave  his  view  of  the 
"political  and  economic  situation  in  East  Asia." 

A.  G.  KELLER. 
Yale  University. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

History   of  the   United   States,   Vol.   VI,    1861-1865.     By  James 
Schoulcr.     New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1900 — pp.  xxii,  647. 

This  volume  brings  Mr.  Schouler's  important  work  to  a  close. 
Since  the  appearance  of  his  first  volume,  that  of  each  succeeding 
one  has  been  awaited  with  interest,  and  no  one  with  greater  interest 
than  the  last  one.  Would  the  author,  out  of  the  vast  amount  of 
material  at  his  disposal,  construct  a  volume  as  well  proportioned 
as  ihe  preceding  ones?  Would  his  admirable  poise,  so  noticeable 
in  ihe  earlier  portions  of  his  work,  be  maintained?  Could  he  treat 
dispassionately  and  fairly  the  men  whose  attempt  to  break  up  tlie 
Union  he  must  thoroughly  condemn  ?  Tn  these  respects  the  voliune 
before  us  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  have  as  a  result  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  volumes,  for  the  general  reader, 
that  has  been  written  on  the  war.  Yet  one  sometimes  misses  the 
decided  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  thought  deeply  on  the  perplexing 
problems  of  the  war,  and  has  arrived  at  his  own  conclusions. 
Instead,  in  some  critical  cases,  one  is  left  to  infer  the  author's 
opinion  from  a  single  qualifying  word,  most  deftly  introduced,  but 
with  an  effect  somewhat  lacking  in  incisiveness.  These,  however, 
are  not  blemishes.  They  simply  mark  the  limitations  which  the 
aulhor  set  for  himself,  within  which  he  has  worked  with  great  skill 
and  artistic  finish. 

Beginning  with  Lincoln's  inauguration,  the  account  closes  with 
his  death.  Thus  the  whole  period  of  the  civil  war  is  traversed. 
The  campaigns  of  the  war  are  well  analyzed  so  as  to  give  the 
rtader  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  conflict.  His  descriptions 
of  the  principal  battles  are  especially  fine,  as  seen  in  the  impression 
he  is  able  to  produce  upon  the  reader.  Thus  his  description  of 
Piclteit's  charge  at  Gettysburg  makes  the  reader  an  eye-witness, 
looking  down  upon  Ihe  scene  from  some  commanding  height,  noting 
the  natural  features  of  sky  and  landscape,  which  add  an  irresistible 
charm  to  the  dreadful  scene.  The  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion 
bcrr.  Notice  also  the  vivid  word-picture  of  the  Wilderness,  in 
which  Grant  and  Lee  fought  so  stubbornly;  "a  wilderness  fitly 
deaerring  tlie  name,  whose  outlook  was  limited,  in  all  directions,  by 
a  skirt  of  forest  growth,  almost  impenetrable,  whose  interlacing  trees 
hdd  the  smoke  of  artillery  and  shut  out  sunlight,  and  whose  tangled 
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undergrowth  of  scrub-oak  and  cedar  retarded  progress.  Ravines 
yawned  right  and  left,  and  the  ruins  of  forsaken  quarries,  where 
once  had  been  an  ill-starred  mining  industry.  .  .  .  Lines  had 
to  be  established  by  the  pocket  compass,  and  the  battle  was  glided 
by  sound  and  touch,  rather  than  by  the  sense  of  sight." 

Naturally  we  turn  with  interest  to  read  his  estimate  of  the  great 
commanders  of  the  war,  especially  the  two  who  stand  out  most 
prominently,  the  one  as  the  great  failure,  the  other  as  the  great 
success  of  the  war. 

Of  McClellan  he  writes  with  no  uncertain  note,  making  use  largely 
of  McClellan's  own  memoirs,  which  set  forth  his  weaknesses  so 
clearly.  He  agrees  with  the  general  verdict,  that  while  McClellan 
was  a  superb  organizer,  he  was  incapacitated  by  his  excessive  cau- 
tion for  aggressive  leadership.  Added  to  that  was  his  complete 
self-confidence,  and  his  almost  insane  suspicion  of  those  in  authority 
at  Washington.  He  concludes  that  after  Antietam,  "the  time  had 
fully  come  for  removing  him  from  command  of  the  Potomac  army, 
and  posterity  may  rest  upon  the  deliberate  conclusion  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  with  an  official  forbearance  almost  unparallelled, 
reached  reluctantly."  On  one  disputed  point  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
he  arrives  at  a  different  conclusion  from  Rhodes.  Respecting 
McQellan's  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Administration  on  the 
negro  question,  Schouler  says  that  he  "was  already  in  the  toils  of 
politicians  opposed  to  the  government  in  dealing  with  that  difficult 
problem.  This  best  explains  his  long  dispatch  to  the  President, 
dated  July  7  from  Harrison's  Landing,  but  probably  composed 
much  earlier."  Rhodes  says,  "there  is  no  evidence  that  he  main- 
tained other  than  a  passive  attitude  toward  these  political  advances. 
His  famous  letter  from  Harrison's  Landing  was  no  partizan  mani- 
festo." 

His  estimate  of  Grant  is  highly  appreciative.  He  says  that  "his 
preeminence  appeared  in  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  and  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  a  new  situation, 
while  holding  tenaciously  to  the  main  purpose.  .  .  .  He  had 
the  best  and  broadest  military  temperament  for  aggressive  warfare 
this  continent  has  ever  seen;  he  was  the  supreme  and  indispensable 
warrior  for  whom  the  Union  cause  long  waited." 

On  one  point  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Schouler  was  not  fully 
informed.  Concerning  the  detention  of  the  two  iron-clad  rams  built 
in  England  for  the  Confederates,  he  says:  "Meanwhile  the  two 
rams,  more  formidable  than  an}rthing  hitherto  attempted  on  neutral 
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territory,  approached  completion :  and,  reg:ardless  of  depositions  the 
most  convincing,  Earl  Russell  advised  Minister  Adams,  in  Septem- 
ber, that  he  could  not  interfere.  'It  would  be  superfluous  in  me 
to  point  out  to  your  lordship,'  was  Adams'  sturdy  rejoinder,  'that 
this  is  war.'  That  perilous  climax  brought  the  Patmerston  ministry 
to  its  senses."  This  expresses  the  prevailing  view  as  to  the  sequence 
and  relation  of  events  at  that  time,  but  Rhodes  shows  it  to  be 
incorrect.  His  account  is  briefly  as  follows.  Ear!  Russell  caused 
all  the  facts  submitted  to  him  to  be  sifted  with  care  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  their  opinion  was  decidedly  that  no 
legal  ground  existed  for  detaining  the  rams.  But  Earl  Russell 
was  not  satisfied,  and  continued  his  inquiries,  "leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  arrive  at  the  truth."  This  was  during  July  and  August. 
On  September  i,  he  notified  Minister  Adams  of  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  the  taw  officers  of  the  Crown,  but  promised  to  maintain 
a  careful  watch  on  the  rams,  and  stop  them  if  incriminating  evidence 
was  secured.  (This  letter  did  not  reach  Mr.  Adams  until  4  o'clock, 
Sq>t.  4.)  On  the  same  day.  Sept.  1,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  by  direction  of  Earl  Russell,  wrote  to  certain 
officers  of  the  government,  "So  much  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
iron-clad  vessels  at  Birkenhead,  that  if  sufficient  evidence  can  be 
obtained  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  intended  for  the  Confed- 
erate States,  Lord  Russell  thinks  the  vessels  ought  to  be  detained 
until  further  examination  can  be  made."  Two  days  later,  on  Sept. 
3,  Lord  Russell  directed  that  the  iron-clad  rams  be  stopped,  and 
on  the  same  day  wrote  to  the  Premier,  Lord  Palmerston,  as  follows : 
"My  dear  Palmerston, — The  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
contracted  for  the  two  iron-clads  at  Birkenhead  is  so  very  sus- 
picious that  I  have  thought  it  necessarj-  to  direct  that  they  should 
be  detained.  The  Solicitor-General  has  been  consulted,  and  con- 
car*  in  the  measure,  as  one  of  policy,  though  not  of  strict  law.  We 
shall  thus  test  the  law,  and,  if  we  have  to  pay  damages,  we  have 
satisfied  the  opinion,  which  prevails  here  as  well  as  in  America,  that 
that  kind  of  neutral  hostility  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  without 
tome  attempt  to  stop  it.  If  you  do  not  approve,  pray  appoint  a 
^binct  for  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next."  No  cabinet  meeting 
was  called,  which  marks  the  concurrence  of  Palmerston. 

During  these  four  days,  Sept.  i  to  3  inclusive,  Russell  and  Adams 
were  both  out  of  town,  and  neither  received  any  communication 
froni  the  other.  It  was  not  until  Sept.  5,  when  Adams  had  returned 
to  London,  and  had  received  Russell's  note  of  Sept,  1,  but  had  not 
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yet  heard  of  the  detention  of  the  rams,  that  he  wrote  his  famous 
ncte,  "'it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  point  out  to  joiur  lordship 
that  this  is  war."  Rhodes  comments  on  the  affair  as  follows :  ''From 
the  whole  correspondence  it  seems  to  me  that  he  (Russell)  was 
^^dually  woridng  to  the  point  of  stopping  the  rams.  The  steps 
are  exactly  those  which  a  very  honorable  man  given  somewhat  to 
vacillation  would  take.  The  additional  evidence  which  Adams  sent 
to  the  Foreign  Ofiice  had  not  yet  reached  him.  .  .  .  (For  this 
action)  the  main  reason  seems  to  me  to  have  been  that,  full  of  r^;ret 
at  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  and  her  depredations,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  give  our  cotmtry  another  similar  cause  of  offence." 

This  is  a  most  important  historical  correction  of  the  popular  belief, 
manifestly  supported  by  Schouler,  that  the  British  Government 
connived  at  depredations  on  our  commerce,  and  only  stopped  the 
rams,  at  the  last  moment,  under  a  threat  of  war  from  Mr.  Adams. 

C.  H.  Smith. 

Yale  University. 


Ueber  Einige  Bestimmungsgrunde  des  Arbeitslohnes.  John  C. 
Lembke.     Pp.  vi,  128.    Jena :  Gustav  Fischer,  1899. 

Zur  Frage  der  Lohnermittelung,  Eine  methodologisch-kritische 
Untersuchung.  Dr.  Franz  Eulenberg.  Pp.  vi,  150.  Jena: 
Gustav  Fischer,  1899. 

Local  Variations  in  Wages.  By  F.  W.  Lawrence,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  viii,  90.  London  and  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.  (Studies  in  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  edited  by  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  Director  of  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science.) 

These  three  monographs  have  for  a  common  object  a  study  of 
some  phase  of  the  wage  question.  The  first  is  a  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  the  elements  which  determine  wages  in  general,  and  is 
largely  critical.  The  second  and  third  belong  together  as  dealing 
with  wage  statistics,  the  former  being  a  study  of  method  and  almost 
wholly  critical,  the  latter  a  carefully  worked-out  concrete  investiga- 
tion of  a  neglected  statistical  field.  Each  monograph  has  excellences 
of  its  own.  The  two  German  writers  are  careful  students  of  the 
work  of  others,  and  seek  by  dispassionate  discussion  to  eliminate  the 
weak  points  and  to  emphasize  the  strong  ones.  The  English  writer 
has  chosen  to  forego  almost  entirely  theoretical  discussion  of  his 
topic,  and  has  confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  a  first  hand 
investigation  of  actual  wages  paid  in  selected  towns  of  England. 
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Mr.  Lembke's  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first,  a  critical 
discussion  of  the  wage  doctrines  of  English  and  -Ajiierican  writers ; 
tlie  second,  positive  contributions  of  his  own.  An  idea  of  the  range 
of  his  critical  treatment  is  shown  by  his  selection  of  anthors  for 
disaission :  Walker,  Marshall,  Carver,  Stuart  Wood,  Taussig  and 
Henry  George.  His  object  apparently  is  to  bring  before  German 
students  the  work  of  contemporary  English  and  American  econo- 
mists. But  in  writing  his  doctor's  thesis,  the  author  is  limited  in 
his  treatment  of  Americans  to  the  materials  of  a  few  American 
books  and  the  files  of  a  single  economic  journal.  An  American 
student  can  appreciate  the  limited  opportunities  of  a  German 
who  has  only  German  libraries  to  depend  upon,  and  who 
has  never  visited  the  ground.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
German  reader  on  the  subject  of  the  American  contributions 
to  "distribution,"  should  not  have  his  attention  called  to  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Clark,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit,  so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  any  English-speaking  man,  of  having  originally  worked  out  the 
theory  of  the  final  productivity  of  labor  as  the  law  of  wages — a  doc- 
trine which,  as  usual,  is  attributed  by  Lembke  to  Marshall,  and  which 
is  making  its  way  as  the  common  thought  of  all  economists. 

The  positive  contributions  of  Mr.  Lembke  consist  in  the  contention 
that  the  subjective  estimation  of  a  laborer's  worth  to  an  employer 
determines  wages  for  personal  services :  and  that  in  case  an  employer 
hires  with  profit  as  an  object,  the  price  of  the  laborer's  product  deter- 
mines the  wages.  As  a  whole  the  essay  is  interesting  and  intelli- 
gently written. 

Dr.  Eulenberg,  who  is  a  Privatdozent  in  the  University  of  Leipsig, 
h&s  given  us  an  excellent  critical  discussion  on  method  in  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  on  wages.  The  study  takes  the  form  of  an  exami- 
nation of  statistical  work  done  in  many  lands.  For  the  purpose  of 
reducing  this  immense  material  into  workable  order,  and  of  distin- 
guishing differences  of  principle,  he  divides  statistical  work  into  two 
classes,  which  he  calls  monographic  and  collective.  Thus  he  groups 
together  investigations  of  single  industries,  whether  in  single  estab- 
lishments, or  sprea<l  over  a  narrow  or  wide  territory.  From  these 
are  distinjruished  investigations  of  the  wages  in  different  industries 
at  the  same  time,  irrespective  of  the  territory  covered.  The  work  is 
xyfttemically  done,  .\fter  discussing  the  methods  actually  employed 
in  each  case,  he  notes  weaknesses  and  limitations  and  gives  in  regular 
order  the  general  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  such  work. 
It  will,  therefore,  prove  a  very  useful  manual  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  science  of  statistics,  or  who  wish  practical  guidance  in 
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actual  statistical  work.  Certain  parts  of  our  own  national  census 
he  reviews  in  detail,  but  he  has  little  to  commend.  One  example 
of  census  work  in  Massachusetts  ( 1896-97)  is  discussed  only  to  be 
set  aside  as  practically  useless.  Since  the  author  considers  the  work 
in  Massachusetts  as  superior  to  that  done  in  any  other  American 
commonwealth,  the  latter  is  beneath  consideration. 

The  statistical  work  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Lawrence  would,  we  believe, 
commend  itself  even  to  the  critical  eye  of  Dr.  Eulenberg.  The  inves- 
tigation was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Marshall, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  that  economist's  advice  as  to  methods  to  be 
employed  and  objects  to  be  sought.  It  is  a  systematic  study  of  the 
striking  variations  which  are  seen  in  the  same  trade  in  passing  from 
one  English  town  to  another.  To  eliminate  as  many  elements  of 
uncertainty  as  possible,  the  investigation  is  confined  to  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  the  artisan  class  in  industries  in  which  the  timework 
system  prevails.  The  method,  to  use  Professor  Marshall's  termi- 
nology, is  both  extensive  and  intensive.  Thus  immediate  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  a  large  number  of  statistics,  while  inferences  of  a 
more  general  application  are  derived  from  more  detailed  information. 
In  Part  I,  the  extensive  method  is  used.  The  building  trades  were 
chosen  for  investigation  because  they  are  found  in  every  town.  The 
wages  of  masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers  and  plumbers  are  repre- 
sented on  a  large  chart,  which  is  very  convenient  as  a  basis  for  study 
and  discussion. 

The  diflferences  of  wages  in  these  trades  in  the  seventy-six  towns 
studied  is  most  startling.  What  we  should  expect,  when  wages  are 
high  in  one  trade,  they  are  high  in  another;  but  what  might  not 
be  expected,  the  greater  the  population  as  between  cities,  the  higher 
are  the  wages.  These  are  the  facts.  The  attempt  to  discover  the 
causes  is  made  in  Part  II.  In  a  general  way  it  is  sought  to  discover 
whether  the  effects  are  only  accidental  or  are  due  to  economic  causes, 
or  to  some  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  population.  To  this  end 
Mr.  Lawrence  carefully  prepared  a  set  of  questions  and  conducted 
the  enquiry  in  person.  The  results  are  graphically  presented  for 
each  of  the  building,  printing,  and  iron  trades.  The  conclusions  may 
not  be  as  positive  as  was  hoped  for,  but  the  discussion  is  conducted 
in  so  cautious  and  conservative  a  spirit,  that  the  student  feels  that 
he  is  not  being  deceived ;  and  that  is  very  important  in  a  statistical 
investigation.  The  essay  is  recommended  as  a  valuable  piece  of 
work,  and  as  one  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  Americans  in  the 
study  of  similar  problems  in  the  United  States. 

J.  W.  CROOK. 
Amherst  College. 
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first  Principles  in  Politics.  By  William  Samuel  Lilly,  Honorary 
F«llow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1899.     8vo.  322  pp. 

Mr.  Montague  Crackenthorpe  has  described  Mr.  Lilly  as  a 
"delightful  and  discursive  writer."  His  authorship  has  run  over  a 
wide  field,  and  readers  of  the  present  volume  will  find  much  in  it 
which  is  little  but  a  repetition  of  what  they  may  have  seen  in  his 
Chapters  in  European  History,  Right  and  Wrong,  or  Shibboleths. 
He  gives  us  a  thoroughly  English  book.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
political  ideas  of  a  Conservative,  a  university  man,  a  churchman. 
Starting  with  the  position  that  right  and  wrong  are  absolute  con- 
ceptions, neither  the  will  of  God  being  the  determinative  source  of 
mnral  quality,  nor  utility  being  the  proper  spring  of  action,  he 
founds  the  state  on  what  inheres  in  the  personality  of  man  (p.  9). 
Justice  is  the  law  of  his  nature.  Nothing  is  truly  law  which  is 
not  necessary,  and  to  be  found  stamped  by  nature  upon  all  that  is, 
and  therefore  upon  the  human  intellect  (p.  3).  The  Zeitgeist  of 
our  age  is  anarchy  (p.  5).  Our  current  laws  of  conduct  are  mere 
corollanes  to  our  laws  of  comfort  (p.  i).  We  look  on  the  state 
"m  V,  sort  of  huge  insurance  society,  the  taxes  being  the  premium" 
(p.  29),  which  we  fashion  to  suit  ourselves.  On  the  contrary, 
civil  society  is  an  institution  of  God.  Its  only  natural  form  is 
monarchy  (p.  16).  Private  propeny  is  justiiiable  solely  as  a  social 
reward,  necessary  for  the  explication  of  personality  (p.  42).  But 
it  is  always  fiduciary.  The  state  has  an  interest  in  it.  It  is  a  right 
of  the  secondary  order.  The  right  to  exist  is  higher.  Consequently 
It  may  be  ethically  just  for  a  starving  man  to  wrest  food  from 
another. 

As  the  state  is  an  expression  of  aggregated  personality,  every 
rocmber  of  it  has  a  natural  right,  not  to  an  equal  share  of  political 
influence,  but  to  a  share  corresponding  with  his  personality  (p.  46). 
The  ballot  is  the  enemy  of  this  right-  Its  secrecy  destroys  the 
responsibility  of  the  fiduciary  to  whom  the  privilege  of  suffrage 
has  been  conceded  (p.  47).  L'niversal  suffrage  is  another  enemy, 
unless  it  goes,  as  in  Belgium,  with  a  multiplication  of  votes  for  the 
more  worthy.  Representative  government  must  represent  interests, 
classes,  institutions,  rather  than  individuals.  The  Reform  Bill 
destroyed  this  for  England  and  did  her  in  this  a  great  mischief 
(p.  141)-  If  the  Reichstag  had  any  considerable  legislative  power, 
this  vice  in  its  composition  would  undermine  the  empire  (pp.  144, 
304).    Manhood  suffrage  belongs  to  a  false  democracy.    Its  evils 
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are  well  exemplified  in  the  United  States  (p.  acH).  There  it  it 
the  "bosses"  who  really  rule.  The  Senate  is  an  assembly  of  phitD- 
crats.  The  Honse  is  larger  composed  of  men  without  any  visiUe 
means  of  subsistence,  but  "the  beggarly  5t^>end  attached  to  their 
office"  vP-  209^  Mr.  Lilhr  was  probably  not  aware  diat  oar  con- 
gressmen receive  S5.0CC  a  year,  and  that  each  has  a  well-salaried 
clerk  of  his  oa\ti. 

But  the  morhus  d^r^.z^crsticiLS  is  not  the  only  disease  of  modem 
governments.  All  represenairive  assemblies  tend  toward  abso- 
lutism. Their  proper  business  is  to  supen-ise  the  administration. 
Instead  of  this  they  are  forever  trying  to  be  the  administration 
(p.  160"^.  And.  deeper  than  this,  lies  the  evil  of  false  national 
ideas.  Peace  is  thought  an  end  to  strive  for,  whereas  "war,  not 
peace,  is  the  law  of  life/*  and  the  first  fimction  of  the  state  is  to  be 
ready  for  it  at  all  times  ^p.  54).  The  military  service  ought  to 
be  as  rigorously  exacted  of  all  in  England  as  it  is  in  Germany 

Only  one  ser\*ice  is  eYer>'i»here  tmiversal — the  industrial — and 
labor  has  lost  its  proper  en>-iroimient.  Mr.  Lilly  follows  Hitze  in 
declaring  the  great  problem  of  the  day  :o  be  to  find  a  social  organi- 
zation corresponding  to  modem  conditions  of  producticxi  as  well 
as  that  of  the  middle  ages  corresponded  l^•ith  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction existing  then  ^p.  114V  Trades  Unions  have  justice  on 
their  side.  But  they  engender  and  perpettiate  a  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  employers  ip.  \o<\.  and  in  the  end  towards  the  community 
(p.  106).  Patriotism  falls  before  them.  In  the  middle  ages,  a 
man  at  least  loved  his  church,  and  his  church  was  part  of  his 
govenunent.  The  various  religious  fotmdations  which  Henry  VIII 
swept  out  of  existence  were  so  many  "benefit  societies,"  or  "great 
institutions  of  thrift  and  self-help"  (p.  128).  England,  up  to  that 
time,  had  looked  after  her  toilers  in  this  ^-ay,  and  it  was  right 
Labor  is  no  mere  affair  of  pri\'ate  order.  It  is  a  function  dele- 
gated by  societ}'.  The  peasant  and  artisan  are  true  functionaries  of 
the  state,  and  must  be  kept  as  such  in  the  close  relationship  to  it 
of  reciprocal  obligation  (p.  loi).  Their  labor  contracts  must  be 
supervised  and  perhaps  restricted  in  the  public  interest  Freedom 
of  contract  is  freedom  to  enter  into  a  binding  agreement  for  the 
diminution  of  personal  liberty,  and  beyond  a  certain  point  the  state 
cannot  safely  permit  such  a  diminution  (p.  89). 

As  for  an  established  church,  this  is  for  Englishmen  no  a  priori 
question.    They  have  one,  and  it  is  justified,  if  for  nothing  else,  as 
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an  instrument  for  the  idealizing  of  life  (p.  65 ) .  Napoleon  was  right 
in  declaring  that  man  was  to  be  governed  only  through  the 
imagination.  Loyalty  to  established  institutions  works  through  the 
imagination,  and  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  life  (p.  164).  More  than 
ever  is  it  to  be  cultivated  in  these  days  when  the  newspaper  is 
insidiously  and  steadily  de-ethicising  public  life  (p.  225). 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  just  criticism  upon  the  so-called 
humanitarian  school  of  modern  penology,  emphasized  by  reference 
to  the  experience  of  the  author  as  a  district  magistrate  in  British 
India  (p.  290).  He  believes  in  whipping  for  many  offences,  "The 
lash  is  eminently  fitted  to  bring  home — say,  to  the  garroter,  the 
anti-social  nature  of  garroting"  (p.  294).  A  third  conviction  he 
would  have  stamp  a  man  as  an  habitual  criminal,  and  reduce  him 
to  a  state  of  industrial  serfdom  for  life  (p.  200). 

No  one  can  read  what  Mr.  Lilly  says  on  any  topic  without  being 
struck  with  the  force  and  sincerity  of  the  man.  This  book  is  one 
of  his  best. 

SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN. 

Yale  Uojversiiy. 


The  Economic  IVritings  of  Sir  JViHiam  Petty.  Together  with  the 
Observations  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  more  probably  by  Cap- 
tain John  Graunt,  edited  by  Charles  Henry  Hull,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  1899 — 8vo,  two 
volumes,  xci,  700  pp. 

With  the  growth  of  the  historical  school  in  economics,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  towards  a  more  careful  and  s>Tnpathetic  study 
of  writers  on  economic  topics  before  Adam  Smith,  there  has  been 
a  growing  demand  for  the  republication  in  properly  edited  form 
of  the  more  important  writings  of  the  English  economists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  have  long  been  practically  inacessible 
to  the  ordinary  student.  With  the  exception  of  Mun's  England's 
Treasure  by  Forraign  Trade  in  Professor  Ashley's  series  of  economic 
classics,  the  two  voliunes  before  us  constitute  the  first  attempt  to 
mpply  this  demand.  They  contain,  in  addition  to  all  Petty 's  pre- 
viously published  economic  writings,  an  extensive  Treatise  of  Ire- 
land, written  in  1687,  with  die  purpose  of  influencing  the  policy  of 
James  II,  and  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  This  paper  is  devoted 
principally  to  a  defence  of  the  rather  startling  proposition  that 
1,000,000  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  estimated  at  1.300,000, 
be  transplanted  to  England  and  that  Ireland  be  reduced  to  a  glaring 
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country  pure  and  simple.  Inddentally  some  valuable  informatioa 
is  given  in  regard  to  economic  conditions  in  Ireland  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the  Political  Anatomy, 

With  Petty *s  writings  is  also  included  the  Observations  upon  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  which,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  evidence 
is,  rightly  it  seems  to  us,  attributed  to  Graunt,  although  it  may 
well  be  that  Pett}-  had  some  share  in  the  work  as  adviser,  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  as  Professor  Hull  hints,  that  he  may  even  have 
added  certain  paragraphs,  particularly  the  conclusion,  by  way  of 
embellishment.  That  the  editor's  conclusion  on  the  question  of 
authorship  did  not  lead  him  to  omit  the  Observations  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  since  it  constitutes  certainly  not  the  least  valua- 
ble portion  of  the  volumes,  and,  aside  from  the  real  value  of  the 
material  it  contains,  must  always  have  great  interest  for  students 
as  furnishing  one  of  the  starting  points  of  the  modem  science  of 
statistics. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Treatise  of  Ireland,  the  most  authentic 
printed  editions  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  present  reprints, 
but  in  the  case  of  writings  of  which  manuscript  copies  exist  (and 
in  several  cases  there  are  manuscript  copies  corrected  by  Petty 
himself),  the  points  of  diflference  between  the  printed  and  the  manu- 
script copy  are  pointed  out.  Professor  Hull  has  performed  his 
work  with  great  thoroughness  and,  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
with  great  accuracy.  He  has,  furthermore,  shown  sound  judgment 
in  what  he  has  left  undone  as  well  as  in  what  he  has  done.  He 
has  made  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  Petty's  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  theory.  Such  an  attempt,  he  truly  says, 
would  involve  asking  what  Petty  "thought  about  problems  concern- 
ing which  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  think  at  all."  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Quantulumcunque  concerning  Money,  in  which 
Petty  shows  a  very  clear  understanding  of  many  points  in  the  theory 
of  money,  his  thoughts  on  questions  of  economic  theory  are  scat- 
tered, not  worked  out,  and  form  no  organic  part  of  the  arg^uments 
in  connection  with  which  they  occur.  He  was  a  man  with  keen 
powers  of  observation  in  economic  matters,  with  a  talent  for  esti- 
mates and  calculations  in  terms  of  "number,  weight  and  measure," 
and  a  deep  interest  in  practical  questions  of  public  policy.  If  we 
are  to  make  comparisons  with  modem  writers,  it  would  be  much 
more  true  to  speak  of  him  as  the  Mulhall,  the  Atkinson,  or  possibly 
the  Wells,  than  as  the  Adam  Smith,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  showed  more  breadth  of  view,  more  liberal  tendencies,  and  a 


tnicr  insight  into  economic  conditions  than  did  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  in  opposition  to  iJie  pessimism  so  common  at  the  time 
in  regard  to  England's  industrial  condition  and  prospects  he  dis- 
played a  vigorous  optimism,  maintaining  not  only  that  progress 
had  lieen  the  rule,  but  also  the  opportunity  for  indefinite  progress 
in  the  future  if  only  wise  policies  were  followed.  The  value  of 
his  work  lies  in  the  picture  which  it  affords  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions (particularly  in  Ireland)  and  problems  of  the  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  approached  by  a  keen  observer  and  pro- 
gressive and  vigorous  thinker,  closely  connected  with  public  affairs, 
rather  than  in  any  contribution  to  economic  theory. 

In  addition  to  the  text  the  volumes  contain  a  number  of  critical 
essays  by  the  editor  and  abundant  notes  which  not  only  throw  light 
on  the  text  but  constitute  an  important  contribution  towards  a  clear 
understanding  and  right  estimate  of  the  character  and  value  of  the 
work  of  the  two  authors.  Professor  Hull  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  students  for  his  thorough  perfonnance  of  what  must  have  been 
in  many  ways  a  very  arduous  task,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
financial  results  will  be  such  as  to  justify  others  in  doing  a  similar 
work  for  some  of  Petty's  contemporaries, 

HENRV  B.  GARDNER, 

Brown  Universiiy. 


La  Concentration  des  Forces  Ouzricrcs  dans  I'Ameriquc  du  Nord. 
By  Louis  Vigouroux,  professor  decononite  politique  a  I'ficole 
speciale  d',\rehitecturc,  avec  une  preface  de  M,  Paul  de  Rousiers. 
Bibliotlteque  du  Musee  Social.  Paris,  Armand  Colin  et  Cie, 
1899 — pp.  xxvi,  362. 

The  Musee  Social  has  undertaken,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  its  public-spirited  founder,  tiie  late  Comte  de  Chambrun,  to  study 
social  conditions  in  various  countries.  This  it  has  done  in  part  by 
means  of  commissions  of  experts,  sent  out  from  headquarters  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  topic  in  question.  One  such  com- 
mission, consisting  of  five  gentlemen,  visited  England  a  few  years 
ago  in  order  to  examine  the  trade-unions  of  that  country  and  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  subject  in  1897.  The  present  study,  which 
forms  a  companion  volume  to  Le  Trade-unionisme  en  Angleterre 
is  the  woric  of  a  single  author,  but  is  preceded  by  an  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  M,  Paul  de  Rousiers,  tlie  head  of  the  commission 
sent  to  England,  who  compares  briefly  the  labor  organizations  in 
Ihe  two  countries,  and  thus  gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  two  investi- 
gaiioos. 
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'  ..^/-f'  '•  r.-ff.  */,  *.',;:,  '/,r.'..'"-.:^r.i.  in  rep.y  to  tne  question 
///./  • .'  '•.'.,/;'  .;..',;.?.  ;,;!/<•  ir.'.jir''//':'!  the  nateria!  and  mora:  condi- 
',//,.  './  /  rf.' ;.'  .j;.  /,',r,'.r./  rf,':r.,  h*!  sava  confidentiv;  Qui,  sans  aucan 
////.i//       ;:  .'  ..'.-♦/;>')  f,\  \,T*,'m\'^  his  assertion,  he  expressly  declines 
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in  '.f'.'  I  •/,  ;  J  «,f  /  ;if,/  "/fj'  lir-.ions,  on?;  way  or  the  other.  In  another 
('•  ',"  •'•  ''•'  -.iMi'  '  lijij/i'-r,  \\i'  sii^;^f:sts  that  the  consumer  will  per- 
ux\,  •.»!.'  'wi.' :-.  \,.\ I  ih«-  tit'A  of  an  understanding  between  organized 
liil.'.f  n.'i  ',r{^.itii/f  d  i;ijMf;iI,  ;uif|  this  scems  to  imply  that  in  those 
"•  ",  ''  ''•  '.  »h*  \\\y\\v\  w;i)^cs  attributed  to  the  union  are  gained 
III  Mm  '  --jiMi*  r.f  \\\v  KifisufMiT,  which  usually  means  the  laboring 
i  lii'-.i  li    III*  iii.;i  lv«  t:       In    that    rase    the    higher    wages    would    be 
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obtained  by  those  who  are  organized  at  the  expense  of  tijose 
who  are  not  organized,  and  to  speak  of  trade-unions  causing 
the  material  improvement  of  the  laborers  as  a  whole  would  no 
longer  be  justified.  This  point  is  made,  not  in  order  to  disprove 
the  statement  made  by  M.  Vigouroux,  but  in  order  to  show 
that  the  question  of  Uie  exact  economic  benefit  of  trade-unions, 
though  very  positive  views  are  expressed  upon  it,  especially  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  movement,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
complex  in  the  range  of  applied  economics,  and  that  a  scientific 
author  should  be  careful  not  to  make  absolute  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject unless  he  is  prepared  to  marshal  his  proofs  fully  and  in  detail. 
The  value  of  the  book  would  also  have  been  enhanced  by  more 
copious  bibliographical  notes  and  by  an  alphabetical  index. 


Tkt  Elements  of  Public  Finance,  including  The  Monetary  System  of 
the  United  Slates,  By  W.  M.  Daniels,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  Princeton  University.  New  York,  H.  Holt  St  Co., 
1899— 8vo,  vii,  383  pp. 

During  the  last  dozen  years  there  have  been  some  notable  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  public  finance  by  American  economists. 
Some  have  with  more  or  less  success  restated  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  as  constnicied  by  the  European,  especially  the  Ger- 
man, authorities;  others  have  contributed  to  this  department  of 
applied  economics  an  analysis  of  the  fiscal  legislation  and  operations 
of  our  own  country.  The  book  before  us  combines  these  two  points 
of  view.  As  far  as  it  aims  to  present  a  philosophy  of  government 
revenue  and  expenditure,  it  does  not  represent  an  advance  on  former 
works.  The  third  chapter,  on  taxation:  its  equitable  distribution, 
for  instance,  contains  the  usual  eclectic  compilation  of  theories  that 
have  been  offered  to  "justify"  taxation.  Similarly  the  treatment 
of  theories  of  public  expenditure  is  unsatisfactory.  However,  the 
author's  handling  of  the  difficult  and  abstruse  subject  of  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation,  and  the  bearing  upon  it  of  production  under  com- 
petitive or  under  monopoly  conditions,  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
suggestive. 

To  the  treatment  of  the  concrete  fiscal  experiences  of  the  United 
States  the  author  is  at  his  best.  It  Is  to  such  lines  of  investigation 
that  American  economists  should  turn  with  the  assurance  that  their 
results  will  both  enrich  the  literature  of  public  finance  and  inciden- 
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XaSkj  rotxtzs^  the  pof»2ar  ioteresr  in  dat  im|iutuiit  brandi  of 
tcf/aomic^  VvAtSKK  Ebuiels  has  skafriicd  m  nmHnr,  and  some- 
tifiKs  in  greater  deadlr  the  Itadiag  fiscal  probkms  niiidi  our 
iraried  txptrieacc  in  the  fedoal.  State  and  dtj  gavennnents  of  die 
United  States  presents. 

Fc^  instance,  one  diapcer  deals  faiddlT  with  federal  bodgclaiy  Iq^ 
hlion,  wbicfa,  in  so  many  wajs,  epitconzes  the  difference  between 
our  mtthfAs  of  government  and  tiiose  of  Eotc^k.  Then,  again,  our 
peculiar  txpcritnccs  in  federal  indirect  taTation  are  made  die  sub- 
ject of  two  interesting  chapters,  which  note,  especially,  the  mixture 
of  protective  and  revenue  motives  in  our  tariflF  policy,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  our  customs  re\'enue  and  the  relatively  important  part  the 
latter  plays  in  our  revenue  system.  It  will  be  remembered  that  of 
all  the  important  countries  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and  the 
r/ther  American  republics  stand  first  in  their  dependence  upon  their 
revenue  from  import  duties.  Then,  our  checkered  career  with  the 
internal  revenue  system  furnishes  most  attractive  material  for  the 
study  of  indirect  taxes,  especially  those  on  the  consuimption  of  spirits, 
the  analysis  of  which  made  the  late  David  A.  Wells  famous  a  genera- 
tic^  ago. 

The  financial  system  of  the  State  governments  oflFers  problems 
in  the  taxation,  especially  of  personal  property,  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  taxation  of  corporate  property  seems  destined 
Uj  become  the  more  or  less  exclusive  concern  of  State  legislation. 
In  dealing  with  local  and,  in  particular,  with  municipal  taxation, 
the  author  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  valuation  and  taxation  of 
real  estate.  The  defects  of  the  general  property  tax  and  its  trend 
toward  a  real  property  tax  are  concisely  and  lucidly  pointed  out.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  and  the  other  peculiarly  American  fiscal 
problems  are  not  elaborated.  Much  has  been  written  about  our 
anti(|uate(l  property  tax,  but  few  writers  analyse  its  true  essence. 
As  long  as  American  cities  are  growing  rapidly,  the  heavy  muni- 
cipal taxes  we  pay  are  an  investment  from  which  we  expect  returns 
ill  the  shape  of  increased  value  of  our  land  and  houses.  We  are 
rtvoncilcd  to  the  burden  in  the  belief  that  we  are  anticipating,  if 
not  elTecting,  a  rise  in  their  value.  The  subject  of  municipal  debts 
is  also  best  approached  from  this  standpoint.  j.  c.  s. 
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A  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty.  By  J.  P. 
Malmffy.  8°,  pp.  xiii  +  261 ;  A  History  of  Egypt  under  Roman 
Rule.  By  J.  Grafton  Milne,  pp.  xiii  -{■  262.  Cliarles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  1898-1899. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  tlie  fourth  in  a  series  of  six  which  are  to 
comprise  a  complete  history  of  Egypt  from  the  first  dynasty  through 
the  period  of  Arabic  rule.  The  first  three  volumes  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W,  F.  M.  Petrie,  who  has  generously  assisted  also  in 
the  preparation  and  illustration  of  this  volume.  The  text  is,  in 
the  main,  a  recasting  of  that  of  Professor  Mahaffy's  "Empire  of 
the  Ptolemies"  (London,  Macmillan,  1895).  The  arrangement  of 
chapters  differs  somewhat,  and  the  new  material  which  has  come  to 
hand  during  the  intervening  four  years  has  been  conscientiously 
incorporated.  The  earlier  and  much  larger  volume  had  few  illustra- 
tions, and  those  confined  to  Ptolemaic  cartoudies  and  coins.  The 
present  volume  has  no  less  than  seventy-nine  excellent  illustrations, 
including  notable  monuments  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  a  much  fuller 
array  of  cartouches  and  coins.  Each  chapter  is  also  headed  witli  3 
helpful  list  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modem.  The  book  gains 
distinctly  over  the  earlier  work  from  the  condensation  practiced  in 
it,  and  tlie  author's  touch  is  often  surer,  even  in  dubious  questions, 
than  it  was  before.  It  is  a  welcome  and  exceedingly  satisfactory 
manual  for  the  period  which  it  covers,  from  the  hand  of  a  scholar 
who  is  making  the  field  here  represented  more  and  more  securely 
his  own. 

The  problems  confronting  a  historian  of  the  period  covered  by 
Mr.  Milne's  volume  are  more  perplexing,  perhaps,  and  the  results 
of  the  most  assiduous  collation  of  the  all  too  scanty  material,  outside 
of  papyri  and  monuments,  more  meager  than  for  any  period  of 
Egyptian  history  since  the  seventh  century  B.  C,  "The  story  of 
Egypt  during  the  centuries  of  Roman  rule  is  not,  and  probably  never 
can  be,  anything  like  a  connected  narrative-  .  .  .  For  the  most 
part,  c\'ents  in  Egypt  were  too  monotonously  uninteresting  for  the 
historians  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  pay  any  attention  to  them." 
It  is  for  just  this  reason  that  the  service  rendered  by  this  little 
ToJume  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  and  to  the  length  of  its 
often  fragmcntan,-  chapters.  .'\n  idea  of  the  sources  of  information 
laid  under  contribution  may  be  had  from  the  list  of  authorities  (or 
Ihc  bare  page  of  text  on  Egypt  under  Tiberius.  They  are  ( p.  24) : 
Buildings,  Inscriptions,  Ostraka.  Papyri,  and  Miscellaneous  Monu- 
ments.    The  masses  of  still  unedited  papyri  make  it  reasonable  to 
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hope  that  many  of  the  tantalizing  meager  chapters  of  this  work  may 
sometime  be  enriched  with  new  material.  At  present  the  editor  has 
often  been  called  upon  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  he  has  always  resisted  the  temptation  to  say  some- 
thing, when  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  say,  with  rare  self- 
control. 

The  indebtedness  of  this  volume  to  Mr.  Petrie  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  fourth  volume.  This  also,  but  with  almost 
double  generosity,  contains  illustrations  which  are  varied,  dear, 
and  pertinently  helpful.  The  list  of  half-tones  and  wood-cuts 
numbers  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  Both  volumes  have  inter- 
esting and  valuable  appendices,  both  good  indices,  and  Vol.  IV,  a 
copy,  by  permission,  of  Botti's  new  map  of  ancient  Alexandria. 
Both  volumes  are  good  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  way  in  which 
English  scholars  are  improving  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by 
the  English  occupation  of  Egypt. 

B.  PERRIN. 
Yale  University. 

The  Philadelphia  Negro,  A  Social^ Study.  By  W.  E.  Burghardt 
DuBois,  Ph.D.  Together  with  a  special  report  on  domestic  ser- 
vice, by  Isabel  Eaton,  A.M.  Publications  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Series  in  Political  Economy  and  Public  Law. 
Philadelphia,  published  for  the  University,  1899 — ^vo,  pp.  xx, 
520. 

The  Future  of  the  American  Negro.  By  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Boston,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  1899 — i6mo,  pp.  x,  244. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  not  merely  a  credit  to  its  author  and 
to  the  race  of  which  he  is  a  member;  it  is  a  credit  to  American 
scholarship,  and  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to  the  world's  stock 
of  knowledge  concerning  an  important  and  obscure  theme.  It  is 
the  sort  of  book  of  which  we  have  too  few,  and  of  which  it  is 
impossible  that  one  should  have  too  many.  That  the  "negro  prob- 
lem" is  among  the  gravest  and  most  involved,  and  difficult,  of 
American  life,  is  increasingly  obvious ;  it  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
equally  obvious  that  we  can  derive  no  considerable  help  toward 
its  solution  from  the  sentimental  or  prejudiced  writings  which 
abound,  both  north  and  south,  on  the  subject.  Here  is  an  inquiry, 
covering  a  specific  field  and  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
prosecuted  with  candor,  thoroughness,  and  critical  judgment,  its 
results  being  interpreted  with  intelligence  and  sympathy.  We  have 
no  space  to  report  or  discuss  the  contents  of  the  work,  but  we  have 
long  held  that  it  is  in  monographs  like  this  that  we  shall  be  likely 
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to  find  the  most  trustworthy  help  in  solving  our  great  racial  prob- 
lem. If  a  similar  study  could  be  made  in  a  score  of  cities,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  particular  rural  districts  of  the  south, 
a  basis  of  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge  concerning  the  condi- 
lion  of  the  race  would  be  laid,  on  which  conclusions  could  safely 
be  founded. 

Mr.  Washington's  work  is  not  that  of  a  scholar,  but  of  a  shrewd, 
sane  and  tactful  leader  of  the  people  and  administrator  of  affairs. 
He  knows  both  races,  and  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  seeks 
to  be  a  mediator  between  extreme  opinions  and  programs.  His 
book  is  a  contribution,  not  to  knowledge,  but  to  that  good  temper 
and  good  sense  which  is  perhaps  of  equal  importance. 

w.   F.  B. 

ZuT  Geschiclite  und  Politik  des  Verkehnvesens.    By  Gustav  Cohn. 
Stuttgart,  Ferdinand  Enke,  1900.     Octavo,  524  pp. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  recent  writings  of  Gustav  Cohn  in 
various  economic  periodicals,  know  how  original  and  suggestive  is 
his  treatment  of  every  subject  which  he  touches.  In  the  volume 
before  us  he  has  collected  a  number  of  these  papers  to  serve,  as 
he  modestly  says  in  his  preface,  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  "System  of  Political  Economy." 

Of  the  nine  essays  contained  in  the  book,  seven  deal  with  problems 
of  transportation.  These  constitute  the  really  solid  and  valuable 
part  of  the  work.  Whether  in  dealing  with  the  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  or  with  the  conditions  governing  competition 
between  railroads  and  water  routes,  Cohn  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
range  of  his  information  and  the  keen  insight  of  his  mind.  Less 
profound  perhaps,  but  more  popular,  and  very  useful  in  its  present 
day  suggestions,  is  his  article  on  pools.  He  shows  here  in  even 
greater  relief  than  he  has  shown  elsewhere,  the  similarity  of  the 
evils  now  complained  of  to  those  which  have  existed  in  past  decades 
and  even  in  past  centuries.  The  only  article  whose  inclusion  we 
really  regret  is  that  which  deals  with  the  theory  of  political  economy 
in  England  and  America  at  the  present  day.  Not  that  this  shows 
any  want  of  appreciation  of  what  is  here  being  done — quite  the  con- 
trary; but  that  in  this  so  rapidly  moving  world  of  literature,  an 
article  whicli  is  timely  and  well  proportioned  at  one  moment  becomes 
antiquated  or  imperfect  very  soon  afterward.  It  is  for  the  reader 
of  the  day.  who  reads  magazines,  rather  than  for  that  more  per- 
Dianent  audience  which  reads  books. 

A.  T.  H. 
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The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  Leslie,  First  Earl  of  Leven. 
By  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  M.A.,  University  Lecturer  in  History 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  London,  New  York  and  Bombay : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899— pp.  518. 

This  work  is  essentially  a  military  history,  not  a  biography  as  its 
title  would  indicate.  The  authentic  memorials  of  Leven's  career 
are  too  meager  and  too  prosaic  to  admit  of  a  character  study.  This 
fact  Mr.  Terry  realizes,  and  states  that  his  aim  was  "less  to  oflFer 
a  study  of  individual  character  than  to  illustrate  that  phase  in  the 
relations  between  England  and  Scotland  which  Leslie's  career  repre- 
sents." Had  the  biographical  element  been  omitted,  Leven  would 
still  be  without  a  biography,  but  a  work  of  considerable  value  would 
not  have  been  marred  by  lack  of  imity  of  presentation,  nor  by  the 
imnecessary  obtrusion  of  an  impersonal  actor  into  the  foreground. 

Notwithstanding,  as  a  military  history  Mr.  Terry's  book  is  a  suc- 
cess. It  fills  the  gap  left  in  Scottish  annals  by  the  absence  of  a 
specific  account  of  the  part  played  in  the  great  civil  war  in  England 
by  the  Army  of  the  Covenant  from  its  entrance  in  1644  to  its 
memorable  surrender  of  Charles  L  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  at  Newcastle. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  chapters  on  Marston  Moor,  and  the 
King  and  the  Scottish  army. 

In  appendices  are  printed  contemporary  narratives  of  Newbum 
fight  (1640),  of  Marston  Moor,  and  of  the  Dunbar  campaign. 
Some  of  these  have  never  before  been  published,  others  have  never 
appeared  in  a  place  so  accessible  or  a  grouping  so  convenient. 
Especially  to  be  mentioned  are  the  numerous  documents  printed 
from  the  King's  Pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum — among  them 
Simeon  Ash's  "Continuation  of  True  Intelligence" — ^and  the  "Diary 
of  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,"  Leven's  chaplain,  an  authority  not  here- 
tofore used  and  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth's  masterly  paper 
on  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Terry's  style  is  clear  and  pleasant,  the  work  of  the  printer 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  index  is  full  and  accurate,  and  the 
use  of  the  book  is  facilitated  by  a  number  of  valuable  maps. 

O.  H.  RICHARDSON. 
Yale  University. 


The  County  Palatine  of  Durham :  A  Study  in  Constitutional  His- 
tory; by  Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley,  Ph.D.,  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York),  like  most  of  its  predecessors  in  the  Harvard 
Historical  series,  seems  to  have  had  its  inception  in  a  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  partakes  in  consequence  largely 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  class  of  work.  It  is  not,  of  course,  in 
any  sense  a  history  of  Durham  and  lacks,  unfortunately,  any  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  county  to  which  the  reader  who  has  not  the  history 
of  Durham  at  his  finger  ends  might  refer  to  lighten  his  way 
through  the  more  or  less  obscure  paths  of  legal  and  constitutional 
detail  with  which  the  volume  is  chiefly  concerned.  Though  too 
highly  technical  for  any  but  a  student  of  medieval  law  and  consti- 
tution to  read  with  pleasure  or  even  profit,  it  is  a  very  useful  contri- 
bution toward  lightening  the  slowly  disappearing  obscurity  of  those 
eubjccts.  It  traces  out  with  careful  and  painstaking  minuteness  tlie 
constitutional,  legal  and  administrative  status  and  organization  of  tlie 
county,  and  of  its  officials,  chieSy  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  forming  an  excellent  comparative  and  criti- 
cal presentment  of  a  mediieval  franchise,  and  throwing  much  light 
on  the  organization  and  administration  of  such  a  district  as  well  as 
its  relations  to  the  central  government,  which  in  the  case  of  England 
at  least  has  not  been  done  before.  The  work  is  a  variation  on 
two  themes,  the  mediaeval  dicta,  first,  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
was  as  king  within  the  County  Palatine ;  and  second,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  had  a  two-fold  status,  that  of  bishop  with  respect  to 
spiritual  concerns,  and  that  of  count  palatine  with  respect  to  tem- 
poralities. To  define  and  illustrate  these  dicta  and  the  resulting 
position  of  Durham  jurisdiction  and  administration.  Mr.  Lapsley 
adduces  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  historical  illu.s- 
tration,  legal  precedent  and  procedure,  chiefly  covering  the  period 
between  the  reign  of  Henry  fl  and  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
excursions  from  time  to  time  on  the  one  side  or  the  other 
of  those  dates,  Durham,  in  the  author's  words,  was  chosen 
as  a  subject  of  the  study,  first,  because  it  best  represents  the 
palatine  jurisdiction  (shown  also  in  Chester  and  Lancashire) 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  the  great  fiefs  of  mediaeval  France, 
and  as  such   "constitutes  a  striking  exception   to  all   generaliza- 
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tions  about  English  feudalism/'  thus  having  a  value  in  respect  to 
the  feudal  history  of  England.  Secondly,  the  problems  arising  out 
of  the  collisions  of  the  special  jurisdictions,  with  the  national 
administration  of  justice  and  the  solutions  of  these  difficulties,  ''form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  English  law  and  are  of  value 
also  as  illustrating  the  fashion  in  which  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  were  interpreted  to  meet  highly  exceptional  cases  and  to  formu- 
late new  rules  of  law.  "To  the  historian,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  book  must  be  the  latest  statement  of  the  origin  of 
the  County  Palatine."  Putting  aside  the  view  that  it  was  created 
by  specific  royal  act,  either  of  Alfred  or  William  I,  Mr.  Lapsley 
accepts  Hardy's  conclusion  that  the  Palatinate  had  no  more  definite 
origin  than  that  of  slow  accretions  of  territory  and  jurisdiction  by 
the  see  of  Durham  before  the  Conquest.  Certain  immunities  may 
have  been  due  to  some  survival  of  Northumbrian  independence, 
further  enhanced  by  the  position  of  Durham  as  a  border  county  over 
against  the  Scots,  all  these  being  largely  increased  after  the  Con- 
quest. Finally  to  come  to  Mr.  Lapsley's  own  specific  contention, 
these  immunities  were  not  only  maintained  but  actually  as  well  as 
relatively  increased  by  the  influence  and  ambition  of  Bishop  Pudsey 
during  the  time  when  most  feudal  privileges  suffered  their  severest 
losses,  namely  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  Space  forbids  following 
Mr.  Lapsley's  careful  study  of  the  details  of  Palatine  administra- 
tion, which  includes  the  bishop  and  his  regality,  the  state  and  house- 
hold officers  of  the  palatinate,  the  assembly  and  the  bishop's  council, 
the  judiciary,  both  in  its  local  aspect  and  its  relation  to  the  national 
or  royal  judiciary,  as  well  as  the  financial,  military  and  naval 
arrangements  of  the  county.  This  exhaustive  presentment  of  a 
mediaeval  franchise  is  further  enlarged  by  four  appendices  and  an 
excellent  index.  It  is  unfortunate  in  this  as  in  so  many  such  cases 
that  the  investigator  has  so  far  overshadowed  the  author  that  the 
style  is  not  above  reproach. 

If  such  a  rSsume  as  C.  W.  Oman's  England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (Longmans,  New  York)  is  to  serve  its  real  purpose  it 
must  not  simply  be  well  arranged  and  readable;  it  should  present 
the  results  of  scholarly  investigation,  and  should  be  free  irom 
partisanship  and  provincialism.  But  this  little  book  at  every  turn 
supports  an  untroubled  British  self-esteem.  Sometimes  this 
happens  by  what  is  left  out,  rather  than  by  what  is  actually 
said.  Judicious  paring  here  and  there  would  have  enabled 
tlie  writer  to  insert  a  juster  view  of  what  other  people  did 
in  the  events  he  describes,  without  unduly  extending  the  narrative. 
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For  example,  no  credit  beyond  timely  "pressure"  is  given  Bliicher 
for  the  final  success  at  Waterloo,  and  Wellington's  initial  blunder 
in  the  campaign  is  ignored.  Occasionally  there  is  actual  misstate- 
ment, as  when  the  United  States  authorities  are  said  to  have  yielded 
in  the  Trent  affair  only  after  a  "a  long  and  acrid  controversy," 
And  by  the  Convention  of  Cyprus  the  English  are  made  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  long  promised  reforms  would  be  carried  out  in  Armenia. 
The  Armenian  massacres  are  also  twice  said  to  have  occurred  in 
1897. 

The  iate  Ulick  Ralph  Burke's  interesting  and  scholarly  History 
of  Spain  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  has  been  reissued  in  a  cheaper  form  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Martin  A.  S.  Hume  (Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  New  York). 
Major  Hume  has  supplied  an  introduction  and  frequent  notes 
explanatory  and  bibliographical. 

Burke*s  work,  although  peculiar  in  structure  and  uneven  in 
execution,  is  the  best  history  of  Spain  in  English  for  the  period  it 
covers.  The  later  period  has  now  been  occupied  by  Major  Hume  in 
his  two  works:  Spain,  its  Greatness  and  Decay,  1479-1788,  and 
Modem  Spain,  17S8-1898  (Storj'  of  the  Nations:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York),  so  that  in  four  handy  volumes  the  English  reader 
now  has  for  the  first  time  in  half  a  century  the  story  of  Spain  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day  in  a  narrative  abreast  of  modem 
knowledge.  Major  Hume's  intimate  acquaintance  with  Spain 
through  long  residence  and  family  connections  gives  his  account 
of  Modem  Spain  great  vividness  and  freshness.  On  matters  out- 
side of  Spain  his  step  is  less  sure,  as  when  on  p.  492  he  gives  the 
reasons  why  President  Grant  did  not  recognize  the  Cubans  as 
belligerents.  Grant  himself  was  in  favor  of  doing  so,  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  Senator  Sumner  was  effectual.  The  critical  moment  was  in 
Grant's  first  term,  not  his  second,  as  the  author  says.  Major  Hume 
afRrms  of  his  own  knowledge  that  General  Prim  was  willing  to  grant 
Cuba  independence  provided  the  Cubans  would  lay  down  their  arms 
and  the  United  Slates  guarantee  an  indemnity  to  Spain. 

The  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Prof.  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler, 
which  was  published  in  the  Century  Magasine  last  year,  has  now 
been  issued  as  one  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series  (G,  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  New  York).  The  two  chapters  on  "The  Old 
Greece,  336  B.  C."  and  "Old  Greece — its  Political  Organizations, 
336  B.  C-"  arc  admirable  examples  of  a  fresh  and  suggestive  exposi- 
tion of  a  familiar  theme  and  make  the  student  regret  that  a  college 
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presidency  has  diverted  Professor  Wheeler  from  the  field  of  ancient 
history  which  has  received  so  scant  attention  from  American 
scholars.  The  promise  of  these  earlier  chapters  is  redeemed  in  the 
later  ones  and  the  biography  as  a  whole  unfolds  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  expansion  of  the  old  Greek  world  and  brings  into  strong  relief 
its  significance  in  the  history  of  European  civilization. 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks'  Life  of  Henry  Knox  (American  Men  of 
Energy:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York)  deserves  more  than 
ordinary  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  hitherto 
unprinted  material  preserved  in  the  KInox  Papers  in  the  custody 
of  The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  The  extracts 
from  General  Knox's  letters  are  not  only  good  reading  but  in 
many  instances  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  available  evidence 
on  the  period.  Mr.  Brooks  has  used  his  material  with  skill  and 
written  an  unusually  interesting  book  about  a  man  whose  career 
and  character  by  one  chance  and  another  have  failed  hitherto  to 
receive  adequate  treatment  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  general  public 
One  slip  may  be  noted :  on  p.  237,  Duer  is  said  to  have  been  "the 
writer  of  at  least  three  papers  in  The  Federalist/'  It  was  the  plan 
that  he  should  contribute  to  the  series,  but  the  three  short  papers 
that  he  wrote  have  never  been  included  in  the  collected  editions  of 
The  Federalist  as  a  part  of  the  text.  J.  C.  Hamilton  printed  them 
in  an  appendix  in  his  edition. 

Judge  Landon  has  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  his  interesting 
and  useful  lectures  on  The  Constitutional  History  and  Govern- 
ment of  The  United  States  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston). 
The  chapters  on  the  colonial  period  are  extended  and  the  most 
recent  steps  in  our  development  are  briefly  touched  upon.  On  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  questions 
he  gives  expression  to  a  cautious  conservatism.  As  Congress  has 
"power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,"  the  author  succinctly  describes  our  new  islands  as  "territories 
to  be  'disposed  of  under  the  constitution."  In  the  note  on  p.  29, 
the  unauthenticated  Mecklenburgh  Resolves  of*  May  20,  1775,  are 
quoted  without  question,  and  in  that  on  p.  159  a  letter  of  John 
Trumbull,  the  artist,  is  attributed  to  his  father,  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut. 

Professor  John  Bascom's  The  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  in  the  form  of  a  study 
of  a  series  of  conflicts,  either  completed  or  still  in  progress,  out  of 
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which  has  emerged  a  strong  sense  of  nationality  in  the  United 
States.  These  conflicts  are  four  in  number.  First,  the  strife 
between  the  Stales  and  the  United  States.  Second,  the  strife 
between  groups  of  States  for  control.  These,  at  least  in  the  South, 
formed  a  continuous  movement  culminating  in  the  civil  war,  and 
ending  in  the  settlements  reached  during  the  reconstruction  period, 
TTiird,  the  strife  between  departments  which  culminated  in  the  con- 
test between  President  Johnson  and  Congress,  and  has  never  been 
a  very  serious  or  disturbing  one.  Fourth,  the  strife  between  classes 
which  is  now  going  on,  and  is  far  more  important  than  any  which 
have  preceded  it.  "We  have  now  to  settle  what  has  not  been 
settled  in  human  history — the  terms  under  which  men  can  happily 
labor  with  each  other  in  behalf  of  and  in  submission  to  the  public 
welfare." 

The  Regeneration  of  the  United  States,  a  forecast  of  its  Indus- 
trial Evolution  ( New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899),  by  William 
Morton  Grinnell,  consists  of  ( i )  an  idealistic  picture  of  our  early 
history:  (2)  an  unsound  diagnosis  of  present  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies, and  (3)  a  fanciful  and  highly  improbable  prophetic  fore- 
cast of  its  future  evolution.  Under  the  concurrent  action  of  two 
forces,  imperialism  and  centralization,  the  nation  degenerates  into 
the  most  sordid  materialism.  Colonial  expansion  involves  us  in  a 
vital  struggle  with  Russia  and  Germany.  The  result  is  that 
"within  three  months  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  United 
States  had  lost  her  colonies,  and  the  great  seaboard  cities  of  the 
country  proper  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Modem  warfare 
had  become  more  than  ever  essentially  and  primarily  a  question  of 
money  and  the  principal  sea-coast  cities  instead  of  being  bombarded 
were  simply  bonded" — an  otitcome  not  so  very  new  and  novel  after 
all.  The  Nation  is  chastened  by  its  defeat,  the  old  pristine  virtues 
are  revived  and  through  the  re-cstablishnient  of  the  long  neglected 
principles  of  cooperation  and  individualism  the  regeneration  is  com- 
plete. Despite  its  weahh  of  fantasy,  there  is,  partially  concealed 
here  and  there  by  rhetorical  extravagance,  much  that  is  sotmd 
Ihou^  little  thai  it  really  new. 

Aline  Gorren's  Anglo-Saxons  and  Others  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York)  is  made  up  of  a  scries  of  brilliant  essays  on  the 
psychology  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  peoples.  Their  standards 
of  morals,  their  interpretations  of  life  and  of  civilization,  their  differ- 
ences of  temperament,  the  contrast  of  their  ideals  are  penetratingly 
analyzed  and  set  forth   in  a  style  remarkable  for  freshness  and 
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.vigor.  The  author  draws  illustrations  from  an  unusually  wide  range 
of  reading  and  observation.  In  a  sense  the  book  is  a  reply  to  M. 
Demolin's  Causes  of  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority.  The  chapters  on 
The  New  Empire  and  Anglo-Saxon  Humanitarianism  are  an 
especially  wholesome  and  suggestive  criticism  of  contemporary 
history. 

Practical  Agitation,  by  John  Jay  Chapman  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons)  is  a  trenchant  analysis  of  the  power  of  individual  character 
in  social  progress,  demonstrating  that  the  things  that  infuse  life 
and  motion  into  inert  social  groups  are  personal  courage  of  convic- 
tion, integrity  and  uncompromising  insistance.  These  compel 
thought  and  inquiry  and  bring  about  a  change  in  the  standards  of 
the  community.  These  vigorous  essays  not  only  clear  the  air  of 
contemporary  political  discussion  but  bring  out  into  relief  the  real 
ftmction  of  the  radical  agitator  in  past  reform  movements  like 
abolition. 

Far  diflFerent  in  tone  and  in  standpoint  is  Mr.  Lecky's  careful 
weighing  of  pros  and  cons  in  the  questions  of  public  and  private 
conduct  which  he  discusses  in  his  Map  of  Life  (Longsmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York),  which  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  chart 
the  path  of  prudent  and  justifiable  compromise.  The  student  of 
politics  will  naturally  turn  to  the  chapters  on  "Moral  Compromise 
in  Politics,"  which  considers  the  measure  of  surrender  of  private 
convictions  involved  in  government  by  party,  and  to  the  chapter  on 
"The  Statesman,"  which  takes  up  war,  annexation,  coups  d'etats,  etc. 

The  new  matter  in  the  third  edition  of  "Baker's  Monopolies  and 
the  People"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York)  is  largely  devoted 
to  tracing  the  development  of  the  "Trusts"  during  the  ten  years 
since  the  first  edition  appeared,  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  evils 
that  accompany  the  "Trusts"  r^/w/,  and  plans  for  the  control  of 
real  monopolies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1889,  Mr.  Baker, 
writing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  of  affairs,  had  seen  the  folly 
of  merely  restrictive  legislation ;  that  he  advocated  the  government 
ownership  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  to 
be  operated  by  private  parties  under  the  lease  system;  that  he 
favored  the  legalization  of  combinations  to  be  accompanied  by  full 
publicity  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  monopoly ;  that  he  insisted  strenu- 
ously upon  the  requirement  of  the  policy  of  non-discrimination 
among  localities  and  individuals,  and  that  he  favored  a  re-organiza- 
tion of  our  corporation  laws  to  the  end  that  legitimate  interests 
might  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  a  favored  few.     In  the 
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third  edition  Mr.  Baker  substantially  reaffirms  the  program  that  he 
announced  in  the  first.  He  elaborates  his  plan  of  government 
representation  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  monopolistic  cor- 
porations and  combinations,  and  would  further  require  an  internal 
revenue  tax  on  the  transfer  of  securities  of  sufficient  amount  to 
prevent  their  transfer  for  purely  stock  gambling  purposes.  The 
efficacy  of  the  last  two  proposals  may  well  be  questioned.  A  tax 
low  enough  so  thai  it  would  not  interefere  with  legitimate  invest- 
ment would  be  no  sufficient  barrier  to  stock  gambling  when  the 
wide  fluctuations  promised  large  rewards  upon  small  risks.  The 
successful  physician  strikes  at  the  cause  of  the  disease;  the  cause 
of  stock  gambling  is  unstable  market  value  of  the  securities. 
Financial  and  industrial  stability  prevents  stock  speculation  by 
removing  the  cause.  When  Mr.  Baker  advocates  government  repre- 
sentation upon  the  board  of  directors  "to  see  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  are  conducted  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders"  his  purpose  is  certainly  laudable ;  the 
method,  however,  is  open  to  discussion.  Mr.  Baker  finds  in  the 
absolute  divorcement  of  ownership  and  control  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  our  modem  gigantic  corporations.  Yet  it  is  extremely 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  if  this  divorcement  has  reached  the  extent 
that  marks  the  separation  of  our  government  from  the  State.  We 
must  first  secure  politcal  responsibility  from  our  public  servants, 
then  we  may  feel  safe  in  entrusting  our  economic  interests  to  their 
hands. 

A  third  edition  of  J.  C.  Graham's  useful  manual  on  "Taxation 
and  Local  Government  in  England"  (London,  P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
1899)  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  M.  D.  Warmington.  Both 
Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Warmington  are  barristers-at-law,  and  as 
one  might  expect,  the  manual  is  devoted  to  facts  rather  than  to 
theory.  Theoretical  considerations  arc  not  wholly  lacking,  especially 
regarding  the  incidence  of  the  local  taxes  on  the  occupiers  of  real 
property.  The  historical  treatment  of  local  government,  though 
very  brief,  is  of  value  for  one  who  wants  merely  an  outline,  such  as 
a  handbook  of  this  sort  can  furnish.  The  chief  value  of  the  work 
lies,  however,  in  the  careful  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  local  authorities  collected  from  widely  scattered  sources  and 
condensed  into  a  convenient  form  for  ready  reference. 

The  little  handbook  on  Statistical  Methods,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Daven- 
port (John  Wiley,  New  York,  1899,  pp.  150),  is  a  revelation  to  the 
lay  mind  of  the  progress  made  in  this  science.     Within  a  small 
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compass  is  presented  a  very  complete  outline  of  modem  methods, 
as  adapted  to  the  study  of  biological  variation.  The  results  of 
Professor  Karl  Pearson  and  others  are  given  in  brief,  and  there  is  a 
bibliography  and  a  very  good  selection  of  tables  for  use  in  computa- 
tion. One  wishes  that  the  book  were  larger,  in  order  that  the 
methods  might  be  presented  more  fully,  and  that  these  valuable 
tables  might  be  more  legible.  As  they  are,  no  amount  of  ease  or 
accuracy  in  the  computation  of  "coefficients  of  correlation"  could 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  eyesight  involved. 

Dr.  Daniel  Folkmar's  Leqons  d'Anthropologie  Philosophique,  ses 
applications  a  la  Morale  Positive  (Schleicher  Frerers  ^diteurs, 
Paris,  1900)  is  a  rather  ambitious  attempt  to  classify  the  sciences 
and  to  demonstrate  "the  possibility  of  an  adequate  system  of  ethics 
based  upon  determinism  and  positivism,  nay,  even  upon  material- 
ism." It  abounds  in  dicta  of  various  sorts  which  would  more 
properly  be  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  metaphysician  than  to 
that  of  the  economist  or  sociologist.  Several  new  terms  are 
developed,  such  as  ''anthrospostatique,"  "anthropodynamique/* 
"praxeologie"  etc. 

The  author  puts  forth  his  ideas  as  hypotheses  to  be  verified, 
modified  or  disproved  by  the  subsequent  advance  of  thought.  Such 
expansion  of  the  dogmatic  side  of  a  new  science  or  group  of 
sciences  is  to  be  deplored,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  whole  ranges 
of  social  phenomena  remain  as  yet  unworked  and  imsystematized. 
Generalizations  and  classifications  are  freed  from  many  dangers  of 
distorted  perspective,  disproportionate  emphasis  and  subjective 
theorizing,  when  they  are  based  upon  voluminous,  well-proved  and 
well-systematized  data.  Unfortunately,  the  data  of  the  social 
sciences  is  not  yet  in  this  condition ;  modest  generalizations  are  as 
yet  all  to  which  they  can  rightly  aspire. 

Where  the  author  deals  with  facts,  his  summaries  are  good ;  his 
sociology  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  that  of  Spencer. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  Italian  sociologfical  congress,  together 
with  programe,  extracts,  etc.,  are  given  in  La  Scienza  Sociale 
(Nov.  1899).  This  congress  was  held  at  Genoa,  October  23-26, 
1899,  ^^d  was  marked  by  the  display  of  much  interest  and  by  some 
valuable  addresses,  from  such  men  as  Luzzatti,  Durkheim,  Barth, 
etc.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  extend  the  field  of  social 
studies,  theoretic  and  practical.  Next  year's  congress  will  be  held 
at  Naples. 
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The  Question  of  an  Independent  Nomination;   The  Local  Tax 
Question. 

THE  dissolution  of  the  Gold  Democratic  organization  and 
Mr.  Bryan's  declaration  that  Imperialism  is  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  campaign  has  simplified  the  political  situa- 
tion. The  inclination  of  many  of  the  Gold  Democrats  to  sup- 
port Mr.  McKinley  is  not  surprising,  for  on  the  question  of 
expansion  the  Republican  party  today  stands  just  where  the 
old  Democratic  party  did  from  1840  to  186a,  equally  respon- 
sive to  the  call  of  Destiny.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  Republi- 
can party  that  has  changed  and  not  the  hard-money  Demo- 
crats. On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Bryan's  powerful  utterance 
against  Imperialism  will  attract  to  his  support  such  indepen- 
dent Republicans  who  believe  that  issue  more  important  than 
any  other. 

Yet,  after  this  simplification  of  the  campaign,  with  the  party 
it)  power  committed  to  a  radical  departure  from  our  traditional 
policy  toward  people  struggling  for  independence  and  from  our 
fundamental  principles  of  government,  and  the  opposition  party 
clinging  to  a  Quixotic  financial  policy  and  disintegrated  by  social 
radicalism,  the  choice  confronting  many  voters  is  still  perplexing 
t£  not  humiliating.  To  balance  evils  and  to  weigh  the  conse- 
qtKnces  is  bad  enough,  but  in  the  end  to  be  triumphantly  counted 
as  approving  Imperialism  because  one  is  more  afraid  of  Free 
Silver,  or  to  be  numbered  among  the  believers  in  16  to  i  because 
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one  cannot  stomach  the  Porto  Rico  and  Philippine  policies,  is 
both  humiliating  and  demoralizing.  Such  a  choice  of  evils 
inevitably  begets  political  C3micism  and  indifference,  both  of 
which  constitute  the  most  favorable  environment  for  corruption. 
It  is  still  further  demoralizing,  for  if  voters  can  be  trained  to 
accept  such  a  choice  of  evils  the  temptation  is  strong  for  party 
managers  to  bend  their  energies,  not  to  improve  their  own 
standards  but  by  intrigue  to  get  the  other  party  committed  to 
something  worse.  The  burden  of  the  campaign  is  thus  shifted 
from  the  defence  of  a  positive  policy  to  abusing  your  opponents 
and  magnifying  the  dangers  of  their  success. 

The  natural  recourse  in  a  situation  like  the  present  is  the 

nomination  of  candidates  on  a  platform  which  combines  financial 
and  political  conservatism, — fidelity  equally  to  American  credit 
and  American  ideals.  The  notion  that  votes  for  candidates  that 
cannot  be  elected  are  thrown  away,  is  a  popular  fallacy  studiously 
cultivated  by  the  political  machines.  It  is  the  votes  cast  for 
candidates  you  don't  like  and  for  a  policy  you  don't  believe  in 
that  are  truly  thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  resolute  action 
in  nominating  and  supporting  candidates  who  stand  for  your 
convictions  is  altogether  wholesome.  It  promotes  intelligent  and 
independent  thinking.  The  more  frequently  such  action  is  taken 
the  more  the  danger  of  such  action  will  restrain  the  conduct  of 
the  leading  parties  and  force  them  to  attempt  to  head  it  off  by 
raising  their  own  standards  to  a  more  acceptable  level. 

Our  American  politics  needs  more  not  fewer  independent 
movements.  In  a  government  resting  on  public  opinion  the 
freest  opportunity  for  the  growth  and  expression  of  public 
opinion  is  essential.  When  public  opinion  is  stereotyped  into 
the  empty  formulas  of  two  traditional  parties  and  all  variation 
suppressed,  the  foundations  of  self  government  are  undermined. 
If  there  are  varieties  of  opinion  let  them  be  given  utterance  and 
translated  into  action  and  produce  some  effect,  and  not  be  stifled 
into  conformity  with  one  or  another  set  of  ideas  accepted  on 
authority. 

Therefore  in  the  present  issue  we  believe  that  the  best  thing 
^  long  run  would  be  for  those  who  look  upon  a  choice 
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between  the  two  leading  candidates  as  a  choice  of  evils  to  refuse 
the  choice  and  to  raise  their  voice  and  cast  their  vote  for  candi- 
dates and  a  policy  that  they  believe  in.  Only  in  that  way  can 
they  leam  their  strength,  and  only  in  that  can  their  strength 
be  made  to  tell. 


Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  question  of  reforming  local 
and  especially  municipal  taxation  in  the  United  States  will  soon 
actively  engage  the  attention  of  the  various  State  legislatures. 
Heretofore  the  ground  has  been  gone  over  by  numerous  legisla- 
tive commissions,  and  in  some  cases,  notably  in  that  of  the  New 
York  Commission  of  1871  and  of  the  recent  Massachusetts  Cora- 
mission,  their  reports  have  contributed  valuable  material  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem.  No  action  of  importance  by  the 
l^slatures  has  resulted,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  recent 
adoption  of  the  franchise  tax  in  New  York,  In  most  States  the 
lawmakers  have  been  content  to  let  the  time-worn  property  tax 
drift  on,  now  and  then  patching  up  the  old  hulk  with  makeshift 
dc\'ices  that  never  can  affect  its  inherent  defects.  But  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  such  a  temporizing  policy  is  growing,  and  here 
and  there  the  public  has  been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  more 
radical  action. 

Questions  of  Federal  taxation,  which  formerly  attracted  so 
much  public  attention,  and  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  our 
political  history,  seem  to  be  shelved  for  the  present.  The 
National  government  is  assured  an  abundant  revenue,  whether 
tlie  protectionist  motive  in  framing  tariff  laws  is  large  or  small. 
At  present,  and  for  the  past  year,  the  Federal  revenue  exceeds 
the  expenditure;  the  surplus  will  be  disposed  of  as  in  the  past 
by  legitimate  and  by  wasteful  means,  and  will  hardly  call  for  a 
serious  change  in  Federal  taxation  for  some  time  to  come. 
Taxation  Ear  State  purposes,  too.  is  no  longer  the  debatable 
^roimd  it  was.  The  growth  of  railroads  and  of  other  corpora- 
tions of  a  non-local  character  has  supplied  the  State  governments 
with  a  rich  material  for  purposes  of  taxation  which  they  are 
utilizing.  The  means  to  be  adopted  to  reach  the  earning  capacity 
of  corporations  is  still  an  open  question.     The  development  of 
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street  railroads  has  given  a  further  impetus  to  corporate  taxa- 
tion, in  which  no  doubt  the  example  of  Ndw  York  in  taxing 
franchise  values  will  be  followed  in  other  States.  Aside  from 
this  recent  innovation  in  taxation,  the  development  of  the 
revenue  systems  of  the  States  will  be  presumably  along  lines 
that  are  fairly  clearly  defined.  Moreover,  no  g^eat  or  sudden 
increase  in.  State  expenditure  is  to  be  expected.  The  proposed 
heavy  expense  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  renovation  of 
the  Erie  Canal  is  rather  exceptional,  and  will  hardly  be  taken  as 
a  precedent  by  other  States. 

In  the  public  expenditure  for  local  and  especially  for  municipal 
purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  is  to  be  expected.  The 
legitimate  growth  of  objects  of  municipal  expenditure  is  putting 
a  severe  strain  and  will  inevitably  put  a  still  greater  one  upon 
the  municipal  revenue  system.  The  urban  population  demands, 
and  must  be  willing  to  pay  more,  for  better  schools,  better  paved 
and  lighted  streets,  and  more  of  all  the  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages that  characterize  city  life.  In  the  past  much  of  this 
expenditure  of  our  growing  cities  has  been  met  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  local  assessments  levied  upon  the  landowners  directly 
benefited.  But  the  growth  of  this  system  cannot  keep  pace  with 
that  of  city  budget;  its  application  is  limited  to  a  small  range 
of  city  expenditure,  the  benefit  of  which  to  particular  landowners 
can  be  discerned  and  measured.  The  property  tax  inevitably 
bears  the  chief  burden  of  the  local  revenue  system.  As  it  has 
developed,  this  general  tax,  nominally  on  all  property,  but  in 
reality  largely  one  upon  real  property,  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  variety  of  local  assessments.  The  landowner  in 
our  growing  cities  pays  his  taxes  in  the  belief  that  he  is  thereby 
raising  the  value  of  his  land  by  securing  police  and  fire  protection, 
a  water  supply,  a  share  in  the  drainage  system,  proximity  to  a 
park  or  a  schoolhouse;  in  a  word,  in  paying  taxes  he  believes 
he  is  investing  his  capital  in  "improving"  his  real  estate.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  expense  of  the  higher  and  professional 
education  of  his  sons.  He  would  find  it  hard  to  meet  that 
expense  out  of  his  current  income,  and  willingly  sinks  some  of 
his  capital  in  his  sons'  university  education.  It  is  to  him  an 
investment  the  returns  from  which  he  expects,  if  not  in  the 
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increased  earning  power  of  his  sons,  at  least  in  their  social 
position  and  the  other  advantages  to  which  their  university  career 
a<biiits  them.  Similarly  the  taxpayer  under  our  property  tax 
system  is  finding  it  increasingly  hard  to  meet  the  tax  out  of  Ills 
current  income,  and  is  encouraged  to  pay  it  out  of  his  capital 
in  the  belief  that  the  increasing  value  of  his  land  warrants  such 
a  procedure.  Naturally  tlie  more  rapidly  the  particular  city  is 
growing  the  more  tempting  this  process,  and  the  more  generally 
adopted.  Barring  the  mushroom  growth  and  decline  of  some 
smaller  cities,  there  has  been  a  fairly  uniform  rise  in  the  value 
of  urban  real  estate,  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  taxpayers,  has 
justified  the  heavy  burden  of  local  taxation.  A  genera!  deca- 
dence of  cities  or  a  uniform  decline  in  the  value  of  urban  real 
estate  is  not  to  be  expected.  However,  the  development  of  rapid 
means  of  transportation  and  communication  must  necessarily 
affect  it.  In  many  cases  this  development  has  already  lowered 
the  value  of  land  in  the  congested  sections  of  cities,  and  in 
many  others  it  has  lessened  the  prospects  of  a  continued  increase 
in  its  value.  Wherever  this  has  occurred  the  burden  of  the 
property  tax  has  become  serious.  The  assessed  valuation  of  land 
has  increased,  in  many  cities  enormously,  and  the  tax  rate  has 
certainly  not  fallen  off  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  owners 
o£  the  monopoly  in  land  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  shift 
the  tax  upon  their  tenants. 

Heretofore,  tlie  changes  made  in  the  local  tax  system  have 
centered  about  attempts  to  extend  it  along  established  lines.  The 
attempt  to  include  personal  property  in  the  assessment  rolls  is 
as  old  as  the  tax  itself,  and  has  uniformly  met  with  little  or 
no  success,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  increased  the  burdens  of  the 
ultra  conscientious  and  the  helpless  taxpayers.  The  recent 
vigorous  attempts  to  tax  mortgages  will  soon  be  given  up,  we 
believe,  when  the  borrower  is  made  to  realize  that  the  burden  of 
the  tax  must  inevitably  fall  upon  him  in  a  rise  of  the  interest  rate, 
which  he  cannot  escape  in  the  long  run.  It  looks  as  if  our 
local  taxes  were  slowly  but  surely  becoming  exclusively  taxes 
real  estate;  as  if  we  were  unconsciously  moving  into  the 
of  the  "single  tax"  advocates,  and  preparing  to  adopt  their 
itonof  taxing  if  not  confiscating  the  monopoly  value  of  land.     A 
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few  more  decades  of  increasing  municipal  expenditure  must 
show  whether  the  tax  will  reach  this  goal.  The  taxation  of 
personal  property  is  doomed  to  be  given  up  in  practice  if  not 
in  theory.  So  far,  as  it  escaped  taxation,  the  relative  importance 
given  to  real  estate  taxation  has  correspondingly  increased.  If 
the  ownership  of  real  estate  is  not  to  be  the  only  basis  for  local 
taxation  in  the  future,  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  develop  new 
sources  of  municipal  revenue.  Income  taxes  on  the  foreign 
model  hardly  commend  themselves;  municipal  enterprises,  even 
if  they  could  be  made  financially  successful,  would  not  be  tol- 
erated as  revenue  producers,  any  more  than  the  Federal  post 
office  is.  One  form  of  municipal  taxation,  that  of  rentals,  has 
been  proposed  with  the  experience  of  British  and  Continental 
cities  in  mind,  and,  though  it  has  not  met  with  any  particular 
favor  as  yet,  it  is  quite  possible  that  eventually  we  shall  see  it 
grafted  to  our  present  system. 

If  it  were  possible  to  experiment  in  matters  of  local  taxation, 
the  results  might  give  highly  important,  instructive  and  helpful 
results.  The  possibility  of  such  experiments  would  necessitate 
first  of  all  a  separation  of  local  from  State  finances,  which  "we 
confidently  look  forward  to  in  the  more  populous  States  like 
New  York  or  Massachusetts.  A  departure  for  the  time  being 
from  the  present  monotonous  uniformity  to  a  variety  of  systems 
of  municipal  taxation  might  open  the  way  to  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  things  in  our  cities'  finances. 


THE  I-ondon  Times,  September  i6,  1899,  announced  that  the 
loyal  addresses  from  the  legislatures  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  praying  for  the  passing  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth Bill  as  an  Imperial  Act,  were  beginning  to  arrive.  Those 
from  both  houses  of  the  South  Australian  legislature  were 
received  that  week.     The  text  of  the  address  runs  thus: 

•■To  (he  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty— We  Your  Majesty's  dutiful  and 
loyal  stibjccts,  Members  of  ihe  House  o(  Assembly  of  South  Australia  in  Par- 
liamenl  assembled,  approach  Your  Majesty  with  assurances  of  otu-  loyalty  and 
■incerc  attachment  to  Your  Majesty's  throne  and  person.  We  humbly  pray 
Your  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  causes  measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  passing  into  law  the  Federal  Constitution  for  Australasia, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Colonics  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia  and  Ta: 


Queensland  also  has  since  accepted  this  constitution. 

The  arrival  in  England  of  these  addresses  to  the  Queen  marks 
a  momentous  and  all  but  final  stage  in  the  long  and  arduous 
march  of  the  Australian  Colonies  towards  federal  union.  The 
formative  period  is  passed.  The  legislative  or  enacting  period 
is  at  hand.  It  is  a  convenient  moment  for  retrospect — to  review 
the  history  of  our  federal  movement,  to  examine  the  toilsome  path 
by  which  we  have  come  so  near  the  goal,  and  to  summarize  what 
has  been  achieved.  Both  the  story  and  the  achievement  should  be 
of  special  interest  to  our  kinsmen  in  America.  Ours  is  a  land  like 
unto  their  own  land.  We  are  of  the  same  blood,  of  the  same 
language,  vvith  the  same  literature,  and  the  same  great  race  tradi- 
tk>as.  We  share  alike  the  vast  responsibilities  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  Anglo-Saxon  standard  of  civilization.  In  framing  our 
Federal  Constitution  we  have  followed  largely  in  their  footsteps, 

'  The  Editors  of  the  Yale  Review  are  gratified  to  l>e  able  to  put  Wore  its 
reader*  an  article  on  the  Federal  Union  of  Australia  from  one  who  has  had  a 
Urge  pwt  in  the  movement,  Mr,  Symon  was  a  member  o(  Ihe  FcderaJ  Con- 
ventian  of  1897  from  South  Australia,  and  Chairman  oi  the  Judiciary  Com- 
ntlire  of  the  Convention.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Federation  L.eagiie 
ol  South  .\uatralia  and  also  President  of  the  CommonwealUi  League. 
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and  been  guided,  though  occasionally  warned,  by  their  example. 
In  years  to  come,  the  historian  will  investigate  the  facts  and 
enforce  the  lessons  of  our  fight  for  union  with  the  same  devotion 
which  is  now  bestowed  on  every  step  and  incident  of  the  immortal 
struggle  to  consummate  the  American  Union.  But  without 
waiting  for  the  haze  of  history,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest, 
while  the  action  is  yet  fresh,  for  Americans  to  know  something 
more  of  us,  and  of  our  doings  in  creating  a  new  federal  state 
of  English-speaking  people  in  the  southern  seas. 

Australia  is  naturally  destined  to  be  the  home  of  one  people. 
It  is  a  self-contained  island-continent.  The  ocean  is  its  outer 
and  effectual  rampart.  No  foreign  foot  rests  upon  its  soil 
nor  is  there  any  inland  frontier  to  be  watched  or  defended. 
To  adopt  the  memorable  words  of  the  late  Sir  George  Grey, 
Australia  presents  the  unique  condition  of  "A  nation  for  a  con- 
tinent and  a  continent  for  a  nation."  With  an  area — ^including 
New  Zealand— of  just  under  3,000,000  square  miles,  it  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world  and  limitless  natural 
resources.  A  people  of  English  blood  and  English  speech  would 
be  unworthy  of  siich  an  inheritance  if  they  did  not  aspire  to 
consolidate  into  one  nation — and  succeed.  This  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  wisest  public  men  almost  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  political  life  in  the  colonies — from  at  any  rate  the  time 
when  the  dry  bones  of  an  inadequate  crown  colony  regime  rose 
into  new  and  robust  life  under  the  vigorous  breath  of  self- 
government.  But  the  fight  for  the  flag  of  union  has  been  long 
and  often  fierce,  although  happily  without  recourse  to  arms  or 
bloodshed. 

The  original  division  of  the  colonies  was  a  necessity  of  their 
early  settlement.  It  was  part  of  their  process  of  development. 
This  was  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  territory  occupied, 
in  the  early  stages  of  settlement,  at  a  very  few  points  with  great 
difficulty  of  intercourse.  A  central  and  controlling  government 
was  almost  impracticable.  Yet  as  early  as  1849  ^^^  Grey  intro- 
duced into  a  bill  "for  the  better  government  of  Her  Majesty's 
Australian  Colonies"  a  provision  enabling  two  or  more  of  the 
colonies  to  unite  under  one  government.  This  passed  the  Com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.     Probably  if  it  had  become 


law,  it  would,  in  the  then  state  of  Australian  progress  and  the 
relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the  continent,  have 
remained  a  dead  letter. 

Early  in  the  fifties,  the  Australian  colonies — this  expression 
ts  to  be  taken  as  aUvays  excluding  New  Zealand — consisted  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia,  of  which  in  1856-57  the  first  four  were  given 
representative  and  responsible  governments  modelled  upon  the 
English  system.  There  was  constituted  in  each  of  these  colonies 
a  parliament  consisting  of  two  houses — the  House  of  Assembly 
or  Legislative  Assembly,  corresponding  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Legislative  Council — corresponding  in  its  func- 
tions, though  not  in  its  constitution,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Queensland  was  carved  out  of  New  South  Wales  and  erected 
into  a  separate  colony  with  responsible  government  in  1859. 
West  Australia  was  the  most  backward  of  them  all,  and  did  not 
obtain  complete  self-government  till  1890,  Even  then  the  popu- 
lation was  little  more  than  40,000. 

In  1857  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  who,  after  serving  his 
political  apprenticeship  amidst  the  troubles  of  Ireland,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  emigrated  to  the  colony 
of  Victoria  and  entered  parliament  there,  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  of  the  Victorian  Assembly  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  a  federal  union  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
Dufify  was  a  man  of  patriotic  insight,  large  grasp,  and  very 
considerable  eloquence.  He  was  encouraged  and  stimulated  by 
another  large-minded  young  Irishman  who  had  settled  in  New 
South  Wales.  This  was  Daniel  Dennihey,  who  with  sagacious 
prevision  wrote  thus  to  Duffy,  "I  think  the  cardinal  service,  the 
permanent  national  statesman-like  benefit  you  can  render  Aus- 
tralia, will  be  the  federation  of  the  provinces.  Social  as  well 
as  political  reasons  called  for  this  originally,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  as  fitted  as  yourself  to  execute  this  great  work."  To  set  a 
just  value  upon  the  conceptions  and  services  of  these  men,  it 
mtist  be  remembered  that  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  had 
barely  entered  upon  that  separate  and  newly-conferred  self- 
government,  which  seemed  to  sanctify  division  and  assure  its 
pennanence. 
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Duffy  secured  the  appointment  of  his  committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  foremost  public  men  of  Victoria  at  that  time,  and 
was  unanimous  upon  the  main  question.  Its  report  became  very 
much  the  creed  of  the  Federalist.     It  says : 

*•  On  the  ultimate  necessity  of  a  federal  union,  there  is  but  one  opinion. 
Your  Committee  is  unanimous  in  believing  that  the  interest  and  honour  of 
these  growing  States  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
mutual  action  and  co-operation  among  them.  Their  interest  suffers  and  must 
continue  to  suflfer,  while  competing  tariflFs,  naturalization  laws,  and  land  sys- 
tems, rival  schemes  of  immigration  and  of  ocean  postage,  a  clumsy  and  an 
inefHcient  method  of  communicating  with  each  other  and  with  the  home 
Government  on  public  business,  and  a  distant  and  expensive  system  of  judicial 
appeal  exist,  and  the  honour  and  importance  which  constitute  so  essential  an 
element  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  absence  of  which  invites  aggression 
from  foreign  enemies,  cannot  perhaps,  in  this  generation,  belong  to  any  single 
Colony  in  this  Southern  group,  but  may,  and  we  are  persuaded  would,  be 
speedily  attained  by  an  Australian  Federation  representing  the  entire  country. 
Neighboring  states  of  the  second  order  inevitably  become  confederates  or 
enemies.  By  becoming  confederates  so  early  in  their  career,  the  Australian 
Colonies  would,  we  believe,  immensely  economize  their  strength  and  resources. 
They  would  substitute  a  common  national  interest  for  local  and  conflicting 
interests  and  waste  no  more  time  in  barren  rivalry.  They  would  enhance  the 
national  credit  and  attain  much  earlier  the  power  of  undertaking  works  of 
serious  cost  and  importance.  They  would  not  only  save  lime  and  money,  but 
attain  increased  vigour  and  accuracy,  by  treating  the  larger  questions  of  public 
policy  at  one  time  and  place,  and  in  an  Assembly  which  it  may  be  presumed 
would  consist  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  statesmen  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures,  they  would  set  up  a  safeguard  against  violence  or  disorder,  hold- 
ing it  in  check  by  the  common  sense  and  common  force  of  the  Federation. 
They  would  possess  the  power  of  more  promptly  calling  new  States  into 
existence  throughout  their  immense  territory,  as  the  spread  of  population 
required  it,  and  of  enabling  each  of  the  existing  States  to  apply  itself  without 
conflict  or  jealousy  to  the  special  industry  which  its  position  and  resources 
render  most  profitable.  The  time  for  accomplishing  such  a  federation  is  natu- 
rally a  point  upon  which  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions,  but  we  are  unanimous 
in  believing  that  it  is  not  too  soon  to  invite  a  mutual  understanding  on  the 
subject  throughout  the  Colonies.     Most  of  us  conceive  that  the  time  for  union 


is  come." 


Following  upon  this  report  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrange 
a  conference  of  the  colonies  concerned  with  a  view  to  giving 
effect  to  the  project.  Unfortunately,  however,  owing  chiefly,  as 
happened  more  than  once  at  a  later  date,  to  the  disinclination  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  difficulties  raised  by 
other  colonies,  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion,  and  the  proposed 
conference  fell  through. 
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The  subject,  however,  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The  years 
went  by  with  an  unexampled  advance  in  national  development 
and  prosperity.  Trade  relations  became  more  intimate,  settle- 
ment was  more  widespread  and,  in  the  more  favored  areas, 
closer,  and  population  increased,  whilst  at  the  same  time  those 
intercolonial  misunderstandings  which  may  easily  become 
quarrels  were  not  infrequent.  It  was  felt  that  "something  must 
be  done."  The  status  of  the  colonies  could  not  with  safety  con- 
tinue much  longer  as  though  they  were  foreign  countries,  taxing 
each  other's  food  and  clothing,  cultivating  jealousies  and  promot- 
ing rivalries,  which  should  never  have  existed  at  all,  and  deriving 
from  their  divisions  and  separate  governmental  systems  needless 
causes  of  friction  in  respect  of  what  were  really  matters  of 
common  and  friendly  concern.  The  fascination  of  tariff  wars 
and  fiscal  retaliation  had  taken  possession  of  the  ruling  majority. 
Even  the  splendid  railway  enterprise  and  development  of  the 
colonies — all  railways  belong  to  the  state — was  made  a  powerful 
instrument,  by  means  of  differential  rates  and  rebates,  of  divert- 
ing trade  from  the  place  or  port  to  which  it  properly  belonged 
and  embittering  commercial  rivalries,  in  themselves  naturally 
keen,  and  the  result  was  that  the  progress  of  time  witnessed  more 
and  more  gropings  towards  the  federal  light. 

Between  i860  and  1883  some  ten  or  more  inter-colonial  con- 
ferences took  place  with  a  view  to  united  or  what  was  called 
federal  action  on  isolated  matters,  but  these  were  by  no  means 
successful.  There  were  frequently  initial  difficulties  in  securing 
a  complete  representation  of  all  the  colonies.  Both  the  general 
system  and  the  particular  proceedings  were  without  what  lawyers 
call  a  "sanction."  The  conference  was  at  its  best  "a  congress  of 
ambassadors  from  different  and  hostile  interests,  which  interests 
each  must  maintain  as  an  agent  and  advocate  against  other  agents 
and  advocates."  Unanimity  was  essential,  as  the  majority  had 
no  power  to  bind  the  minority,  and  even  the  unanimity  of  a 
conference  did  not  necessarily  mean  unanimity  in  giving  effect  to 
its  resolutions.  Actual  disputes  or  serious  controversies  between 
colonies  were  obviously  outside  the  pale  of  sucli  conferences.  In 
fine,  the  conference  system,  whatever  merits  it  might  possess  in 
Other  directions,  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  wholly  illusory 
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substitute  for  or  even  approximation  to  actual  union.  A  good 
purpose  was  nevertheless  served  in  directing  attention  to  the 
inefficacy  of  the  expedient.  The  almost  consistent  failure  of 
these  efforts  bore  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the  need  of 
some  new  plan.  Indeed,  the  very  bitterness  of  feeling  often 
engendered  by  the  disagreements  of  conferences  and  the  refusal 
of  colonies  represented  to  aflinii  what  their  delegates  had  agreed 
to,  made  it  the  plain  duty  of  public  men  and  patriotic  citizens  to 
seek  out  some  mode  of  united  action  really  effective. 

A  strong  hint  came  from  Lord  Derby,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
in  1883,  on  the  occasion  of  Queensland's  "off  her  own  bat" 
annexing  or  trying  to  annex  New  Guinea.  In  a  despatch  upon 
the  subject  disaffirming  Queensland's  exploit,  he  said:  "If  the 
Australian  people  desire  an  extension  beyond  their  present  limits, 
the  most  practical  step  they  can  take,  and  one  that  would  most 
facilitate  any  operation  of  the  kind,  and  diminish  in  the  greatest 
degree  the  responsibility  of  the  mother  country,  would  be  the 
confederation  of  the  Colonies  into  one  united  whole  which  would 
be  powerful  enough  to  undertake  and  carry  through  the  tasks  for 
which  no  one  Colony  is  at  present  sufficient." 

Whether  moved  by  this  or  not,  a  conference  soon  afterwards 
took  place,  the  outcome  of  which  was  that  the  federal  tendencies 
crystallized  into  a  more  concrete  attempt  towards  some  federal 
organization.  This  took  the  shape  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Federal  Council,  established  by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
at  the  request  of  some  of  the  colonies.  It  was  a  very  feeble 
effort  to  satisfy  the  real  but  still  vague — rather  perhaps  tenta- 
tive— aspirations  for  federal  union.  This  body  was  federal  only 
in  name,  and  was  marked  by  the  absence  of  every  condition 
necessary  to  true  union,  either  of  the  states  or  of  the  people. 
It  rested  upon  no  popular  or  electoral  basis;  it  had  no  executive 
powers;  it  possessed  neither  a  taxing  nor  a  spending  power. 
"It  wants,"  as  its  author,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who,  however, 
subsequently  deserted  it,  declared,  "the  elemental  strength  of  elec- 
tions. It  wants  the  strength  of  the  highest  authority,  which  is 
*he  authority  of  the  people  of  the  several  Colonies."     Those  who 

ofessed  to  be  its  best  friends  could  urge  little  more  in  its  favor 

in  that  it  might  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  full  federation. 
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In  i88g  an  imperial  officer,  General  Edwards,  had  been  com- 
missioned at  the  request  of  the  colonies  to  report  upon  llieir 
defences.  The  effect  of  his  report  was  to  give  prominence  to 
the  question  in  a  new  aspect  and  to  present  it  to  the  people 
as  essential  to  their  effective  and  economical  defence.  Experts 
had  seen  and  appreciated  this  long  before.  Now,  however,  for 
the  first  time  the  general  community  began  to  realize  it.  They 
did  not  wish  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  mother  country 
(or  protection  in  time  of  national  stress.  At  the  same  time  they 
felt  that  without  union  amongst  themselves  a  system  of  defence 
of  any  kind  would  be  costly,  and  an  organized  defence  would 
be  difficult.  Accordingly  in  October  of  that  year.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,an  Australian  statesman  of  great  capacity  and  far-sighted- 
ness, impressive  eloquence  and  magnetic  and  picturesque  per- 
sonality, saw  and  seized  the  opportunity.  He  launched  the 
national  policy  of  complete  federal  union  in  an  historical  speech 
in  which  he  demanded  "that  the  Colonies  should  be  erected  into  a 
Dominion  and  with  an  elective  Parliament  to  govern  them," 
The  people  had  begun  to  realize  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  union. 
Hostile  intercolonial  tariffs  had  become  intolerable.  A  citizen 
of  one  colony  could  not  travel  to  another  without  his  baggage 
being  searched  as  though  he  were  a  pickpocket.  Free  inter- 
course between  the  colonies  was  admitted  to  be  unattainable  with- 
out federation.  It  was  essential,  as  General  Edwards  had  shown, 
to  combined  and  efficient  defence.  Tlius,  both  time  and  circum- 
stances being  propitious.  Sir  Henry  Parkes"  pronouncement  was 
felt  to  express  the  general  sentiment.  He,  with  the  statesman's 
quick  decision,  pressed  the  idea  into  prompt  action.  Accordingly 
in  the  following  year,  1890,  during  his  premiership  of  New  South 
Wales  there  met  in  Melbourne,  on  his  invitation,  what  is  known 
as  the  "Australasian  Federal  Conference,  1890."  It  was  a 
ministerial  conference.  Its  members — two  from  each  colony 
except  Western  Australia,  which  sent  one — were  chosen  by  the 
ministries  of  the  different  colonies — most  of  them  being  ministers 
and  all  of  thera  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  colonial  parlia- 
ments. 

Its  president  was  the  Hon.  Duncan  Gillies,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  politician  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  at  that  time 
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its  premier.  Mr.  Gillies  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman  and  a  man 
of  strong  intellect,  incisive  speech,  moderate  temper  and  large 
conceptions.  The  conference  itself  was  confessedly  more  or  tes 
academical.  Its  purpose  was  chiefly  to  elicit  general  views  on 
the  main  question  of  union — ^to  bring  them  into  organic  forai 
and  to  put  things  in  train  for  subsequent  conventions  to  build 
up  a  practical  scheme. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  unanimously  come  to,  of  which  the 
first  was:  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  best 
interests  and  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  will  be  promoted  by  an  early  union  under  the  Crown." 
While  fully  recognizing  the  valuable  services  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  of  1883  ^^  founding  the  Federal  Council,  it 
declared  as  its  opinion  that  "the  seven  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  have  developed  the  national  life  of  Australia  in  popula- 
tion, in  wealth,  in  the  discovery  of  resources  and  in  self  govern- 
ing capacity,  to  an  extent  which  justifies  the  higher  act,  at  all 
times  contemplated,  of  the  union  of  these  Colonies,  under  one 
Legislative  and  Executive  Government  on  principles  just  to  the 
several  Colonies." 

Parkes,  it  should  be  noted,  had  advocated  a  federation  of  the 
Canadian  type,  but  he  found  then  that  the  feeling  was  over- 
whelming in  favor  of  the  United  States  model.  "The  British 
North  American  Act"  under  which  the  Canadian  Dominion 
came  into  being  was  never  in  favor  with  the  federal  party  in 
Australia.  While  desiring  union  for  all  national  purposes  the 
colonics  were  eager  to  preserve  their  separate  identity  and  self- 
government  in  all  local  concerns,  and  they  therefore  shrank 
from  the  Canadian  plan,  under  which  the  central  power  absorbs 
within  itself  everything  that  is  not  specifically  reserved  to  the 
individual  provinces.  It  was  scarcely  ever  doubted  that  the 
converse  method  which  obtains  in  the  United  States  was  pre- 
ferable. The  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  recently  Prime  Minister 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  at  that  time  in  opposition  to  Parkes' 
federal  i)olicy,  strenuously  urged  this  point  as  fatal  to  the  pro- 
posals emanating  from  the  conference.  "I  have  no  hesitation," 
he  declared,  "in  saying  that  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  any  con- 
stitution which  is  formed  on  the  Canadian  lines."     The  result 
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was  that  by  common  consent  the  Canadian  method  was  put  aside, 
and  the  convention  of  1891 — the  first  constructive  convention — 
proceeded  in  framing  their  proposals  for  a  federal  constitution 
upon  the  American  lines. 

This  convention  of  1891,  known  as  the  Sydney  Convention, 
was  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  parliaments  of  the 
respective  colonies.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  its  president.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  now  the  Chief  Justice  of  Queensland,  was  the 
chief  figure  on  the  drafting  committee  which  framed  the  measure 
debated  and  adopted  by  that  convention,  and  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  explaining  its  provisions  and  piloting  it.  Australia 
has  produced  no  more  zealous  federalist  than  Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 
To  singular  ability  of  the  "dry  light"  kind  he  adds  a  marvelous 
industry,  much  facility  as  a  draftsman  and  great  readiness  of 
exposition  and  debate — qualities  which  were  of  especial  help  to 
the  business  then  in  hand. 

On  this  occasion  too,  Mr.  Edmund  Barton,  Q.  C.  of  New 
South  Wales,  first  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  federal  move- 
ment, to  which  he  has  since  devoted  himself  with  preeminent 
ability  and  persistence.  The  draft  constitution  finally  framed  by 
this  convention  exiiibited  a  strong  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  a 
broad  and  effectual  scheme  of  federal  union,  and  was  found  most 
useful  as  a  framework  by  the  later  convention. 

Tlie  ink,  however,  was  scarcely  dry  upon  the  print  before  it 
was  conceded,  even  by  its  authors,  that  the  provisions,  under 
which  it  was  proposed  to  adjust  the  diverse  financial  relations 
of  tiie  different  colonies  upon  their  joining  the  union,  were  a 
failure.  But  criticism  had  hardly  time  to  condescend  upon  detail 
before  it  was  seen  tliat  the  essential  weakness  of  the  Sydney 
Con\Tntion  was  that  it  had  no  sanction  or  mandate  from  the 
people.  The  quality  of  its  work,  therefore,  was  httle  con- 
sidered. It  took  no  general  hold.  Its  members  had  not  yet 
luUy  felt  the  need  of  popular  momentum  or  realized  that 
without  direct  active  participation,  the  people  would  lack  interest 
and  probably  Ijc  suspicious.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection 
that  although  the  convention  passed  a  resolution  recommending 
llie  various  parliaments  to  make  provision  for  submitting  ihc 
ilrait  constitution  for  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
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colonies,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  either 
so  little  understood  the  public  sentiment,  or  was  so  enslaved  by 
the  American  model — designed  under  quite  other  conditions  and 
at  a  very  different  era — that  he  expressed  his  own  personal 
opinion  very  strongly  against  a  reference  to  the  people  and  in 
favor  of  sending  the  proposed  constitution  for  ratification  to  a 
specially  chosen  convention. 

And  so  the  Sydney  Convention  passed  into  history.  All  this 
was  unfortunate  because  it  placed  a  powerful  and  effective  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  men  who,  if  not  opposed  to  federation, 
were  at  any  rate  opposed  to  those  who  had  assumed  to  be  its 
leaders  in  connection  with  that  particular  convention.  The  great 
cause  was  made  to  subserve  the  exigencies  and  intrigues  of  local 
politics.  This  was  especially  so  in  New  South  Wales,  always 
spoken  of  as  the  mother  colony,  the  most  powerful  and  populous 
of  the  group,  which  it  was  admitted  must  not  only  throw  in  her 
lot  with,  but  must  lead  the  movement  if  success  was  to  be 
achieved.  Controversy  raged,  and  the  embers  even  to  this  day 
survive  as  to  who  in  that  colony  was  most  to  blame — ^whether 
Parkes,  or  Barton,  or  Reid — for  allowing  local  politics  and  the 
attractions  of  office  to  overshadow  national  union.  But  it  is 
profitless  to  inquire  into  or  apportion  the  blame  now. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  had  been  excluded  very  unwisely  from  the 
Sydney  Convention.  Moved  partly  by  resentment  on  this 
account,  and  perhaps  more  by  bitter  personal  hostility  to  Parkes, 
this  gentleman  opposed  federation  as  offered  by  the  bill  of  1891 
with  virulent  vigor  and  success.  Both  Parkes  and  Reid  were  out- 
and-out  free  traders.  Reid  denounced  the  contemplated  union 
as  destructive  to  free  trade,  which  was  regarded  as  the  special 
policy  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  antithesis  of  the  highly 
protective  policy  of  the  other  colonies.  He  effectively  likened 
the  position  of  New  South  Wales  in  such  a  federation  to  that 
of  a  teetotaller  proposing  to  keep  house  with  five  drunkards. 
This  caught  the  popular  ear  and  lit  up  the  popular  imagination, 
and  so  far  as  New  South  Wales  was  concerned,  the  cause 
received  a  decided  check.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  subject 
became  one  of  animated  and  even  bitter  controversy  was  not  an 
unmixed  evil.     Progress  had  been  gradual — ^from  individual 
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leaders  and  ministers  to  the  parliaments :  from  the  parliaments 
by  means  of  those  controversies  it  had  reached  the  platform — 
contemporaneously  it  had  become  a  topic,  not  of  occasional  or 
academical,  but  of  constant  and  daily  interest  in  the  press.  A 
powerful  body  of  public  opinion  was  formed  and  gradually  the 
federal  faith  became  a  religion  with  some  of  the  most  far-seeing, 
patriotic,  and  resolute  men  in  Australia,  The  people — even 
though  at  first  in  a  somewhat  vague  way — began  to  apprehend 
the  question  in  its  just  magnitude,  to  talk  of  it  amongst  them- 
selves, to  regard  it  as  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  to 
aspire  to  a  direct  hand  in  the  enterprise  and  seek  only  light  and 
leading.  The  first  result  was  the  establishment  throughout  the 
colonies  of  organizations  with  a  view  to  advancing  the  cause. 
Federation  leagues  were  formed  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.  Of  the  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
crusade — for  crusade  it  was — none  did  more  splendid  service 
than  Mr.  Barton  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Mr.  Deakin  and  Dr. 
Quick  of  Victoria,  and  of  all  organizations  none  exercised  a 
more  constant  and  powerful  influence  than  the  Australian  Natives 
Association,  particularly  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  movement  was  the  unanimity 
and  zeal  of  the  native-bom  Australians  in  favor  of  it. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when,  in  August,  1894,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Reid  came  into  power  as  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales-  Although  elected  on  the  issue  of  direct  taxation  and 
free  trade,  and  although  it  was  obvious  that  to  adopt  a  free  trade 
policy  whilst  all  the  other  colonies  were  protectionist,  was  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  federation — to  intensify  in  fact  his  own 
parable  of  the  teetotaller  and  the  drunkards — there  was  no  mis- 
taidng  the  signs  which  indicated  that  the  federal  movement  had 
come  not  only  to  stay,  but  to  go  forward,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  kept  back.  The  rising  sun  of  federation  was  just  visible  over 
the  horizon.  This  Reid  speedily  realized.  With  quick  strategy 
he  cleverly  disarmed  opposition  by  re-starting  the  movement, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  government  behind  it,  and  proposing 
sn  electi%'e  convention.  For  tliis  purpose  he  in  August,  1894, 
addressed  a  circular  despatch  to  the  premiers  of  the  various 
colonics  in  which  he  said  that  "in  some  of  the  Colonies,  if  not  all, 
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political  vicissitudes  and  the  stress  of  urgent  local  questions  seem 
for  a  considerable  period  to  have  endangered  the  continuity  of 
the  movement,"  and  "this  Government  is  prepared,  therefore,  to 
take  up  with  genuine  earnestness  the  question  of  a  tmited 
Australia.  Indeed  it  appears  to  us  that  even  from  the  most 
strictly  provincial  point  of  view,  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
compact  is  of  commanding  interest  to  every  Australian  State,  for 
it  is  clearly  impossible  that  any  one  of  them  can  have  full  scope 
for  the  development  of  its  resources  until  the  whole  continent  is 
freed  from  provincial  trade  restrictions." 

The  outcome  of  the  negotiations  thus  initiated  was  a  con- 
ference of  the  premiers  held  at  Hobart  in  Tasmania  in  January, 
189s,  when  it  was  resolved  that  federation  was  "the  great  and 
pressing  question  of  Australian  politics,"  and  not  only  that  "a 
convention  consisting  of  ten  representatives  of  each  Colony 
directly  chosen  by  the  electors  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
framing  a  Federal  constitution,"  but  that  the  constitution  so 
framed  be  submitted  to  the  electors  for  acceptance  or  rejection  by 
a  direct  vote.  To  give  effect  to  these  resolutions  the  conference 
adopted  a  type  or  form  of  bill  which  was  passed  by  all  the 
colonies  except  Queensland,  and  with  certain  modifications  in  the 
case  of  Western  Australia,  and  is  known  as  the  Federal  Enabling 
Act. 

Under  this  act  early  in  1897,  the  elections  took  place  on  the 
widest  suffrage,  for  ten  representatives  from  each  colony  to  the 
Statutory  Federal  Convention.  The  personnel  of  the  conven- 
tion thus  chosen  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  reflected,  probably 
without  exception,  the  best  ability,  the  widest  knowledge  and 
the  largest  grasp  of  the  subject.  Its  members  one  and  all  were 
penetrated  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  They  lacked  noth- 
ing in  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  experience.  And  the  public 
conviction  that  on  the  whole  the  best  men  had  been  chosen 
did  much  at  a  later  period  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1897,  this  convention  held  its  first 
session  in  Adelaide.  The  procedure  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention— which  had  already  been  followed  at  the  Sydney  Con- 
vention   of    1 89 1 — was    again    pursued    with    this    important 
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diflfcrence,  that  the  latter  sat  with  open  doors.  The  popular 
demand  to  which  this  was  conceded  emphasized  the  direct  active 
share  the  people  resolved  to  take  in  the  work  in  hand.  They 
were  not  content  to  receive  the  completed  constitution  from  their 
representatives.  They  insisted  upon  watching  the  process  of 
construction  in  detail — the  weaving  of  the  fabric 

The  following  general  resolutions  were  debated  and  adopted : 

"That  in  order  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  self  government  of  the  people  of 
AtistraUsia,  it  is  desirable  to  create  a  Federal  Government  which  shall  exer- 
cise authority  throughout  the  Federated  Colonics,  subject  to  the  (ollowins 
prindpal  conditions: 

"1.  That  the  powers,  privileges  and  territories  of  the  several  existing 
Colonies  shall  remain  intact,  except  in  respect  of  such  surrenders  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  to  secure  uniformity  of  law  and  administration  in  matters  ot 


"a.  Thai  after  the  estabtishment  of  the  Federal  Government  there  shall  be 
no  alteration  o(  the  territorial  possessions  or  boundaries  of  any  Colony  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Colony  or  Colonies  concerned- 

"3.  Thai  the  exclusive  power  to  impose  and  collect  duties  of  Customs  and 
excise  and  to  give  bounties  shall  be  vested  in  the  Federal  Parliament. 

"4.  Tliat  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Defences  of  the 
Federated  Colonies  shall  be  vested  in  the  Federal  Parliament. 

' '  5.  That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  Federated  Colonies  whether 
by  land  or  sea  shall  become  and  remain  absolutely  free. 

•'  Subject  lo  the  carrying  out  of  these  and  such  other  ....  conditions 
as  may  be  hereafter  deemed  necessary,  this  convention  approves  of  the  framing 
of  a  Federal  Constitution  which  shall  establish: 

•■(>)  A  Parliament  10  consist  of  two  Houses,  namely  a  Stales  Assembly  or 
Senate  and  a  National  Assembly  or  House  of  Representatives;  the  States 
AMCmbly  to  consist  of  representatives  of  each  Colony  lo  hold  ofKce  for  such 
periods  and  be  chosen  in  such  manner  as  will  best  secure  to  that  Chamber  a 
perpetual  existence  combined  with  definite  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
State  which  shall  have  chosen  them:  the  Naiional  Assembly  to  be  elected 
bjr  districts  formed  un  a  population  basis,  and  lo  possess  the  sole  power  of 
originating  all  Bills,  appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxation. 

"(b)  An  Executive  consisting  uf  a  Governor-General  to  be  appointed  by 
Ihc  (}ueen  and  of  such  persons  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  appointed  as  his 
Mlviiers. 

"(c)  A  Supreme  Federal  Court  which  shall  also  be  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal  fur  each  Colony  in  the  Federation." 

For  convenience  the  draft  bill  which  issued  from  the  Sydney 
Convention  of  189 1  was  taken,  so  to  speak,  as  the  "raw  material" 
tipon  which  the  convention  might  work.  Three  committees  were 
appointed,  a  Constitutional  Committee,  a  Financial  Committee 
and  a  Judiciary  Committee.     The  writer  was  chairman  of  the 
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latter.  When  these  committees  had  finished  their  labors  they 
reported  to  the  convention,  which  then  took  up  the  draft  consti- 
tution— now  known  as  the  Commonwealth  Bill — clause  by  clause. 
The  first  session  of  the  convention  ended  on  May  S,  1897.  I^ 
the  interval  between  then  and  the  second  session,  which  opened 
in  Sydney  on  September  2,  the  draft  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
parliament  of  each  colony  for  consideration  and  the  suggestion 
of  amendments. 

These  amendments  were  dealt  with  by  the  convention  when 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  was  resumed  in  Sydney.  Controversy 
then  occupied  itself  chiefly  with  two  points,  namely  the  greatly 
vexed  question  of  equal  representation  of  the  constituent  states 
in  the  Senate,  irrespective  of  population,  and  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  deadlocks  between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  third  session  of  the  convention  was  held 
in  Melbourne  from  January  to  March,  1898,  when  the  whole 
measure  was  again  gone  through,  the  fiilancial  and  other  pro- 
visions remodelled  and,  as  Australians  reasonably  boast,  an 
instrument  of  government  of  rare  perfection  framed. 

The  seal  of  popular  approval  and  acceptance  had  now  to  be 
obtained.  Conventions  and  parliaments  had  done  their  parts. 
But  the  people  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  final 
judgment  by  direct  vote.  To  that  end  the  bill  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  referendum.  An  active  and  vigorous  campaigpa 
was  entered  upon.  The  Anti-Federal  Party  organized  in  great 
strength,  and  got  together  a  considerable  fighting  fund.  But 
unquestionably  the  Federal  Party,  in  influence,  ability,  and  debat- 
ing power,  altogether  out-distanced  their  opponents.  Never- 
theless the  contest  was  fierce  and  keen.  Powerful  provinical 
interests  and  the  selfishness  of  those  who  saw  danger  to  their 
craft  in  the  advent  of  that  complete  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  states  which  would  accompany  federal  union  provided  the 
stimulus  of  opposition,  which  the  intellectual  weakness  of  the 
Anti-Federalists  could  not  supply.  The  resisting  party  in  one 
colony  contradicted  the  resistants  in  another;  indeed  each  section 
of  opponents  contradicted  the  other,  though  all  were  united — 
it  might  be  on  utterly  irreconcilable  grounds — in  denouncing  the 
bill.     New  South  Wales  opponents  declared  the  financial  provi- 
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sions  meant  ruin  to  their  colony  and  abounding  prosperity  to 
South  Australia,  while  exactly  the  opposite  view  was  used  in 
South  Australia  to  scare  the  timorous  of  that  colony — and  so 
all  round.  The  attitude  of  the  press  was.  in  particular  instances, 
nurvelous.  Some  by  no  means  insignificant  journals  seemed 
imable  to  make  up  their  minds.  They  could  not  gauge  which 
views  would  be  palatable  to  the  largest  body  of  their  subscribers. 
One  great  newspaper — recognized  as  the  fearless  champion  of 
a  progressive  democracy — had  its  mind  made  up  for  it  in  a  very 
sudden  and  summary  way  by  a  great  demonstration  for  union 
and  the  Commonwealth  Bill  on  the  part  of  the  native-bom 
Australians  at  Sandhurst  in  Victoria.  The  vagaries  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Labor  Party  in  Australian  politics  were  very 
curious.  Federation  and  the  referendum  were  planks  in  the 
political  platform  of  that  party.  But,  with  a  few  noble  excep- 
tions, they  played  false  to  both  at  this  crisis.  They  appeared 
to  object  to  the  referendum  because  it  was  to  give  them  federa- 
tion. They  objected  to  federation  because  it  was  founded  on 
the  referendum,  and  ga\-e  them  a  constitution  more  democratic 
than  they  ever  dreamt  of  and  sooner  than  they  ever  hoped  for. 
This  party  fought  the  issues  probably  on  the  pettiest  and  nar- 
rowest grounds  of  all,  but  with  perhaps  most  virulence.  Mr. 
Trenwilh  of  Victoria — one  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  and  a 
shoemaker  by  trade — was  also  a  member  of  the  convention,  and 
secured  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  in  that  assembly  by  his 
patriotism,  his  statesmanship  and  his  fearless  and  eloquent 
advocacy  of  what  he  believed  to  be  best  in  the  national  interest, 
even  though  it  might  be  in  conflict  with  the  provincial  policy 
of  his  party  or  appear  uncongenial.  Distrusted  at  first,  not 
unnaturally,  no  one  before  the  convention  closed  gained  a  more 
respected  position.  His  reward  afterwards  was  the  bitter  denun- 
ciation and  vituperation  of  his  party,  which  he  withstood  with 
courage,  and  which  never  led  him  to  deflect  one  instant  from 
strenuous  and  successful  advocacy  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill. 

Willi  such  elements  the  campaign  went  on  with  varying  for- 
ttine  through  April.  May  and  June  of  1898.  The  objections 
urged  witii  wearisome  reiteration  were  mostly  a  repetition  of  those 
which  had  done  duty  more  than  one  hundred  years  before,  when 
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the  fate  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hung  in  the 
balance.  In  New  South  Wales  the  fight  was  especially  hot.  A 
prominent  politician  of  that  colony  and  a  leading  member  of  its 
ministry,  denounced  the  proposed  scheme  of  union  with  measure- 
less invective  and  described  his  fellow  Australians  in  the  other 
colonies  as  "wolves"  and  "thieves." 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  a  very  powerful  and  able  Sydney  news- 
paper, declared  that  the  people  of  Victoria  were  only  imited 
"by  the  common  instinct  of  loot  in  the  desire  to  plunder  New 
South  Wales." 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  at  the  duplex  attitude  of  the 
Right  Honorable  G.  H.  Reid.  The  New  South  Wales  Parlia- 
ment had  already  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith  in 
increasing  the  minimum  necessary  to  carry  the  bill  to  80,000. 
This  had  been  done  whilst  the  convention  brought  together  on 
the  basis  of  a  50,000  minimum  for  New  South  Wales  was 
actually  sitting — Reid  standing  by  and  consenting.  But  during 
the  referendum  campaign  Reid's  conduct  outdid  even  this. 
Declaring  that  he  himself  would  vote  for  the  bill,  he  urged 
every  possible  objection  against  it,  hinting — if  not  saying  in  so 
many  words — ^that  it  would  bring  ruin  to  New  South  Wales. 
This  extraordinary  course  of  action  became  immortalized  as  the 
"yes-no"  attitude — an  epithet  likely  to  remain  the  permanent 
appanage  of  Mr.  Reid.  There  were  no  doubt  special  difficulties 
to  be  faced  in  New  South  Wales,  owing  to  her  local  free  trade 
policy,  but  these  difficulties  did  not  justify  Reid's  defection  nor 
his  cynical  disregard  both  of  his  public  pledges  and  the  devotion 
to  the  federal  cause  by  which  he  had  claimed  to  be  influenced. 

However,  there  came  a  general  election,  when  the  federal  issue 
was  brought  conspicuously  forward.  The  result  was  to  punish 
Reid  for  his  "yes-no"  attitude  by  reducing  his  parliamentary 
majority  from  thirty-seven  to  two.  This  perhaps  was  better 
than  expelling  him  from  office,  because  it  left  him  in  office 
dependent  upon  support  from  the  Federal  Party. 

He  dropped  to  the  situation :  adroitly  escaped  from  the  impasse 
he  had  created  for  himself  by  saying  he  only  desired,  in  the 
interest  of  New  South  Wales,  certain  modifications  in  the  bill: 
embodied  these  suggested  modifications  in  the  form  of  resolutions 
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for  the  consideration  of  parliament  and  when  parliament  adopted 
them,  lie  proposed  a  conference  of  iJie  premiers  of  the  dtflferent 
colonies  to  deal  with  them.  This  conference  was  held  in  January 
and  February,  1899,  and  an  agreement  was  come  to  (subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  people  on  a  second  referendum)  in  effect: 

1.  That  the  federal  capital  should  be  in  federal  territory  to  be 
chosen  within  New  Soutli  Wales. 

2.  That  at  a  joint  sitting  of  the  two  houses  to  settle  disagree- 
ments between  them  an  absolute  majority  of  the  two  houses 
should  be  final  instead  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

3.  That  the  provision  restricting  the  commonwealth  to  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  from  customs  and  excise, 
the  balance  being  paid  to  the  several  stales,  should  only  last  for 
ten  years  and  that  the  federal  parliament  might  grant  financial 
assistance  to  any  state. 

4.  That  the  boundaries  of  a  state  should  not  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  the  state. 

5.  That  under  certain  limitations  amendments  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  initiative  of  either 
house. 

6.  And  that  until  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  otherwise 
provides,  the  parliament  of  Queensland  may  divide  that  colony 
into  divisions  for  the  election  of  senators  instead  of  tlie  whole 
colony  being  treated  as  one  constituency. 

Reid  on  his  part  agreed  that  no  minimum  vote  should  be 
required  in  New  South  Wales  upon  this  second  referendum, 
and  that  a  simple  majority  should  prevail  whether  for  or  against. 

From  that  conference  Reid  returned  proclaiming  himself 
satisSed  with  the  amendments  he  had  secured  and  announcing 
■  his  intention  to  advocate  the  bill,  as  amended,  heart  and  soul. 
This  pledge  he  faithfully  kept.  The  second  referendum  took 
place  with  the  result  that  the  bill  was  carried  in  New  South 
Wales  by  a  majority  of  26,000.  in  Soiuh  Australia  by  a  majority 
of  five  to  one,  and  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  hy  an  almost  tmani- 
inoiis  vote.  Federal  imion  triumphetl  unmistakably  all  along 
the  line. 

The  position  and  action  of  Queensland  deserves  especial  note. 
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She  had  never  passed  the  Enabling  Act.  She  took  no  part  in 
the  convention,  and  it  is  the  greatest  tribute  possible  to  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  and  to  its  adequacy  to  all  the  needs  of 
Australia,  that  it  was  accepted  in  Queensland  by  a  large  majority 
on  a  popular  vote,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  To  the 
late  premier  of  Queensland,  Mr.  Dickson,  especial  credit  is  due 
for  the  persistence  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  took  up  and 
pressed  the  cause. 

Western  Australia  affords  a  striking  and  imsatisfactory  con- 
trast to  Queensland.  She  took  part  in  the  convention:  her 
premier  attended  the  1899  conference  and  agreed  to  its  decisions: 
but  no  sooner  had  he  returned  to  his  own  colony,  than  influenced 
from  his  better  judgment  by  his  immediate  atmosphere  of  pro- 
vincialism, he  forgot  the  past  and  his  engagements  and — ^in 
opposition  singularly  enough  to  the  majority  of  the  people — ^led 
an  agitation  for  amendment,  which  his  own  friends  converted 
successfully  into  one  for  rejection  of  federation  altogether.  No 
man,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  more  chagrined  at  the  result  of  his 
own  maladroit  policy  than  the  premier  himself,  and  the  natural 
desire  which  he  must  entertain  to  extricate  himself  from  so 
unsatisfactory  a  position,  affords  the  fairest  assurance  that  West 
Australia  may  even  yet  join  the  union.  This  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  rich  goldfields 
of  that  colony — who  are  solidly  unanimous  for  federation — are 
petitioning  the  Queen  for  separation  from  the  rest  of  Western 
Australia,  so  that  they  at  least  may  come  into  the  federation. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  to  unite  the  federating  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania — Western  Australia  also  if  she  is  wise  in  time — ^and 
to  launch  the  commonwealth  of  Australia  upon  her  national 
career,  is  the  passing  of  an  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament  and  the 
issue  of  the  Queen's  proclamation.  The  former  is,  according  to 
the  constitution,  essentic!cto  give  living  force  to  the  Common- 
wealth Bill.  The  latter  is  required  under  the  Commonwealth 
Bill  itself.  Enactment  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  like  the 
formal  recognition  by  the  parents — the  mother  country — of  the 
marriage  compact  to  which  the  parties  have  agreed.  The 
proclamation  is  at  once  the  solemnization  of  the  union  and  the 
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blessing  of  the  beloved  high  priestess  of  the  English-sjieaking 
race.  Both  are  as  of  course  because  the  contracting  parties — the 
uniting  colonies — are  of  competent  age  to  bargain  and  speak  for 
themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, now  in  session,  to  pass  an  act  adopting  the  Commonwealth 
Bill.  This  done,  what  a  vista  will  be  opened  to  use  in  Australia ! 
We  shall  begin  our  career  with  a  population — excluding  New 
Zealand — of  nearly  4.000,000  of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  breed — 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada  at  the  birth  of  their  respective  unions. 
We  shall  have  a  vast  territL>r)-,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable 
foreign  admixture  amongst  its  inhabitants,  free  from  the  trouble 
of  native  or  colored  races:  an  accumulated  wealth  estimated  at 
£1,400,000,000,  and  a  trade  of  £200,000,000  per  annum.  The 
potentialities  of  a  people  so  situated  and  so  blessed  cannot  be 
reckoned.  They  may  well  strive  to  be  deemed  worthy  to  stand 
in  line  with  the  other  great  self-governing  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
munities, to  join  with  them  in  advancing  the  standard  of  free- 
dom and  civilization,  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  the  land  from 
which  they  all  spring — the  living  mother  of  free  nations. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  constitution  so  framed  and 
adopted  by  the  Australian  people.  Based  upon  all  the  precedents 
of  history,  and  informed  by  all  the  past  experience  of  civil 
government,  one  would  expect  the  instrument  to  be  worthy  both 
of  its  origin  and  its  high  purpose.  We  believe  it  to  be  so. 
Every  part  and  clause  is  as  obviously  inspired  as  though  on  its 
front  it  were  emblazoned  with  the  triple  legend — loyalty  to  the 
British  crown :  go\'emment  by  the  people :  civil  and  religious 
freedom  and  e<iuality.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  wealth  and  population  has  not  outpaced  their 
passionate  love  of  the  mother  country.  Distance  and  their  own 
engrossing  concerns  have  not  dimmed  for  Australians  the  lustre 
of  Uiat  little  isle  "set  in  the  silver  se  .1"  They  invariably  speak 
of  it  as  "Home."  To  form  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to 
know  that  the  Union  Jack  is  theirs  to  rally  round,  fills  them  with 
a  deep  pride.  They  exhibit  their  loyalty  with  perhaps  even 
more  demonstrative  enthusiasm  than  the  people  of  England  them- 
sdves — it  may  be  because  a  brighter  and  more  genial  climate 
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promotes  a  more  emotional,  or  at  any  rate,  demonstrative  disposi- 
tion. The  Transvaal  War  now  proceeding  has  given  opportunity 
for  irrefragable  proof  on  this  point.  The  sentiment  was  spon- 
taneously translated  into  effective  action.  This  war  has  beyond 
all  controversy  made  the  Empire  one.  Such  a  result  was  worth 
a  war.  Quis  separabit?  Next  to  the  Union  Jack  Australians 
love  to  see  float  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Intertwined,  they  sym- 
bolize that  yet  more  august  thing — ^the  empire  of  the  English- 
speaking  race — a  vast  and  glorious  confederation.  Our  federa- 
tion is  within  the  ample  folds  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
Imperial  idea  is  at  the  root  of  the  constitution.  The  threshold 
difference  between  the  Australian  constitution  and  that  of 
America  is  that  the  American  is  that  of  a  federal  republic;  the 
Australian  is  in  substance  that  of  a  federal  monarchy.  Its  pre- 
amble recites:  "Whereas  the  people  of" — ^naming  the  colonies 
which  have  adopted  the  constitution — "humbly  relying  on  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  have  agreed  to  unite  in  one  indissoluble 
Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  under  the  Constitution  hereby 
established."  The  Queen,  then,  is  the  head  of  our  federal  state. 
She  with  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  constitutes, 
in  conformity  with  the  British  system,  the  Parliament  of  the 
Union,  and  will  be  represented  by  a  Governor-General,  whom 
she  will  appoint,  but  who  will  be  paid  out  of  the  federal 
revenue.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  bind  ourselves  to  the 
Empire  by  forging  into  the  constitution  the  strongest  of  all 
links — the  personal  sovereignty  of  the  Queen.  In  addition,  the 
paramountcy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  of  course  maintained. 
But  this  is  more  theoretical  than  practical.  In  point  of  fact  the 
British  Parliament  mainly  concerns  us  in  so  far  as  it  provides 
Her  Majesty  with  her  ministers  and  must  formally  enact  for 
us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  itself,  those  legisla- 
tive measures  which  may  be  desired,  but  which  are  beyond  the 
constitutional  competence  of  any  individual  state  to  pass  into  law-w 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should — such  a 
thing  has  never  even  remotely  been  suggested — attempt  to 
impose  upon  Australia  an  unwelcome  or  unacceptable  law. 
The  bounds  of  religious  freedom  are  made  sufficiently  wide  by 
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clause  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  which  says :  "The  Commonwealth 
shall  not  make  any  law  for  establishing  any  religion  or  for 
imposing  any  religious  observance  or  for  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  any  religion,  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required 
as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  Queen's 
proclamation  is  necessary  to  formally  establish  the  Union.  This 
must  issue  within  tvvelve  months.  It  will  take  the  form  of 
declaring  "that  the  people  of" — the  colonies  which  have  adopted 
the  constitution — "shall  be  united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth 
under  the  name  of  'The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.' "  And 
the  colonies  which  may  adopt  the  constitution  and  enter  the 
federation  as  original  states  are  the  seven  pure  British  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
Victoria,  West  Australia  and  South  Australia,  all  of  which, 
although  differing  widely  in  population,  wealth  and  resources. 
Stand  abreast  in  political  development  and  the  enjoyment  of 
responsible  parliamentary  government.  Fiji,  for  example,  a 
tropical  cro\sTi  colony,  with  a  predominating  colored  population, 
although  usually  treated  as  within  the  Australian  group,  is 
excluded.  New  Zealand  and  West  Australia  are  willing,  but 
hesitate  to  come  in,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  exhibit  con- 
siderable apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  being  left  out.  New 
Zealand  is  separated  from  Australia  by  1,200  miles  of  sea — put 
by  Sir  George  Grey  as  1,200  reasons  against  its  entering  the 
Union. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  not 
long  since  applied  Uie  epithlet  "matchless."  was,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  model  upon  which  the  framers  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill 
proceeded.  Indeed  they  have  been  recently  accused  by  a 
Canadian  constitutional  writer  of  being  enslaved,  not  only  by  the 
form,  but  by  the  venr-  nomenclature  of  .\merica.  He  reproached 
than  for  having  preferred  "Commonwealth"  with,  as  was  said, 
"its  decidedly  American  flavour"  as  the  designation  of  the  feder- 
ated state,  to  "Dominion"  the  Canadian  appellation,  and  the  terra 
"States"  as  descriptive  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Union  to 
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the  old  name  "Colonies,"  and  the  same  writer  professed  to  regard 
as  most  deplorable  of  all,  the  use  of  "House  of  Representatives" 
as  the  name  of  the  popular  or  more  numerous  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature instead  of  House  of  Commons.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  restricted  view  which  consoles  itself  with  narrow  hyper- 
criticism  of  this  kind.  "Commonwealth"  has  a  Cromwellian 
and  typically  English  rather  than  American,  flavor,  but  although 
many  would  be  satisfied  with  a  word  associated  with  in  many 
respects  as  glorious  a  period  as  any  known  to  the  history  of 
England,  yet  its  choice  was  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
good  wholesome  Anglo-Saxon  word,  expressive  of  the  political 
union  best  calculated  to  promote  the  commonwealth.  "House 
of  Commons"  is  an  absurdity  used  of  any  representative  assembly 
out  of  England,  whether  in  Canada  or  elsewhere.  Its  appro- 
priateness is  indigenous  to  the  country  whose  history  gave  it 
its  origin  and  peculiar  significance.  It  cannot  be  transplanted. 
There  is  and  can  be  only  one  House  of  Commons.  And  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  prescriptively  American,  it  is  equally 
applicable  here,  and  we  appropriate  it  with  due  and  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

A  prevailing  dominance  of  the  central  power  is  the  character- 
istic mark  of  the  Canadian  Union.  The  centralization  idea,  and 
the  subordination  of  the  constituent  provinces,  is  conspicuous 
throughout  the  Canadian  system.  It  was  very  early  seen  that 
this  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Australia.  The  autonomy  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  colonies,  it  was  insisted,  must  be  pre- 
served to  the  fullest  extent  compatible  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Union.  No  diminution  in  their  powers  was  to  be  permitted 
except  so  far  as  was  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  federa- 
tion, and  in  respect  of  those  large  matters  of  common  national 
concern,  which  could  only  be  effectually  dealt  with  by  the  central 
authority.  The  colonies  wanted  absorption  as  little  as  a  pre- 
carious alliance  under  the  name  of  federation.  For  this  the 
United  States  gave  us  warrant  and  precedent.  In  Canada  it  is 
the  powers  of  the  provinces  that  are  specified  and  limited,  whilst 
all  other  powers — everything  that  is  not  confided  to  the  provinces 
— is  entrusted  to  the  Dominion.  The  opposite  method  was  pur- 
sued in  America.     The  States  retain  all  powers  not  expressly 
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given  up,  while  the  federal  authority  is  entrusted  only  with 
certain  selected  and  definite  powers  necessarily  large,  numerous, 
and  far-reacliing  because  they  are  national,  but  leaving  what  may 
be  termed  the  undefined  residue  with  the  States.  Australia 
follows  the  United  States,  and  holds  firmly  by  the  principle  of 
dual  citizenship.  Not  only  are  the  powers  devolved  upon  the 
central  authority  specifically  set  out,  but  it  is  explicitly  declared 
that  "the  powers,  privileges  and  territories  of  the  existing  Colonies 
shall  remain  intact  except  in  respect  of  such  Surrenders  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  to  secure  uniformity  of  law  and  administration 
of  matters  of  common  concern."  It  is  obvious  and  generally 
admitted  that  far  fewer  questions  are  likely  to  arise  for  legal 
determination  as  between  the  federal  and  State  legislatures  in 
relation  to  their  respective  powers  under  the  United  States  and 
Australian  method  than  in  Canada.  The  temptation  to  the 
central  power  in  Canada  to  bring  everything  into  its  net  is  natur- 
ally great,  and  the  power  of  the  provinces  to  resist  is  necessarily 
lessened  by  the  embarrassment  of  a  specific  enumeration  of  their 
own  powers  which,  subject  only  to  Imperial  control,  had  pre- 
viously been,  as  regarded  their  own  concerns,  unlimited.  Unlike 
the  British  North  American  Act  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
Bill  in  no  way  interferes  or  permits  interference  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  respective  states.  The  governors  also  of  the 
respective  colonies  will  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  as 
heretofore,  unless  the  colonies  themselves,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Imperial  authority,  should  hereafter  legislate  for  some  differ- 
ent method  of  appointment — election,  for  example,  by  the  vote 
of  the  people.  Elective  governors  are  as  yet  unknown  to  British 
dominions.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nors of  the  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
npon  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  Difficulty,  therefore,  has  arisen 
there  as  to  whether  lieutenant-governors  are  the  representatives 
of  Her  Majesty  or  merely  officers  of  the  federal  authority.  A 
problem  of  this  kind  can  nex'er  arise  in  Australia.  Then  again  in 
Canada  the  Governor-General  possesses  the  power  of  vetoing 
provincial  legislation.  The  existence  of  such  a  power  renders  a 
federal  judiciary  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States 
less  essential  in  Canada,  where  in  point  of  fact  a  true  federal 
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judiciary  does  not  properly  exist.  In  Australia  there  is  no  such 
veto,  and  therefore,  where  provincial  legislation  may  be  thought 
to  conflict  with  federal  legislation,  policy  or  interest,  the  Federal 
High  Court  alone  can  solve  or  adjust  the  dispute.  The  omission 
of  this  power  of  veto  from  the  Australian  measure  was  not  due 
to  any  jealousy  of  the  federal  power,  or  because  the  omission 
would  leave  greater  freedom  of  action  to  the  state,  but  simply 
because  the  colonies  would  never  consent  to  give  this  power  of 
veto  to  the  Governor-General  and  his  ministers.  It  remains  so 
far  as  regards  state  legislation,  equally  with  federal  legislation, 
as  it  always  has  done,  with  the  Queen  and  subject  thereto  with 
the  Federal  High  Court,  which,  like  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  constitutional  tribunal  to  decide 'upon  any 
conflict  of  legislative  jurisdiction  between  the  federal  and  state 
parliaments.  Moreover,  the  governors  of  the  states  may  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Crown  as  hitherto,  whereas  in  Canada 
the  Governor-General  alone  is  the  channel  of  official  correspond- 
ence. It  is  no  doubt  probable  that  as  time  goes  on  the  state 
legislatures  may  undergo  changes  and  limitations  not  only  in 
their  powers,  but  in  the  number  of  chambers  and  the  number  of 
members  of  which  they  consist.  This  may  arise  both  from 
economical  considerations  and  the  natural  accretion  of  power  to 
the  more  powerful  central  government,  but  the  point  to  be 
observed  at  present  is  that  the  Commonwealth  Bill  leaves  all  this 
to  the  growth  of  time,  and  constitutional  development,  recogpaiz- 
ing  that,  subject  thereto,  the  status  of  the  separate  colonies  should 
be  undisturbed  as  far  as  possible.  A  further  point  of  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Senate  are 
nominated  by  the  Governor-General  for  life — ^practically  a  minis- 
terial nomination.  The  effect  is  to  render  the  Canadian  Senate 
an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  position  of 
weakness,  if  not  impotence,  in  the  legislative  organism  of  the 
Dominion.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Canadian  Senate  has  become 
for  all  governing  purposes  a  valueless  institution.  In  Australia 
the  Senate,  resting  upon  the  same  franchise  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  strong  with  the  strength  derived  from  the 
direct  vote  of  a  free  people,  and  can  never  cease  to  exercise  a 
potent  influence  in  the  state  unless  through  folly,  abuse  of  its 
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functions,  or  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  confided  to  it  by  its  con- 
stituents. According  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  case  of  Bank  of  Toronto  vs.  Lambe,  the  Canadian 
is  "a  carefully  balanced  constitution  under  which  no  one  of  the 
parts  can  pass  laws  for  itself  except  under  the  control  of  the 
whole  acting  through  the  Governor -General."  This  expresses  a 
constitutional  position  the  very  reverse  of  that  under  which  the 
people  of  Australia  have  consented  to  live. 

The  substance  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Bill  divides 
itself  generally  into  two  main  parts — one  embodying  the  con- 
stitution strictly  so  called,  and  the  other  the  bargain  or  business 
arrangement  bet^veen  the  separate  states  upon  the  basis  of  which 
they  agree  to  unite.  The  constitution  may  be  further  divided 
into  the  various  provisions  dealing  with  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial  powers.  The  Queen,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  constitute  the  Parliament,  and 
must  concur  in  legislation.  As  in  tlie  United  States,  the  Senate 
represents  or  expresses  the  federal  principle,  namely  the  equality 
of  the  individual  states,  and,  therefore,  like  the  American,  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  equal  representation  for  each  state. 
This  was  not  yielded  by  the  more  populous  colonies,  any  more 
than  by  the  larger  States  in  1787,  without  a  prolonged  and  severe 
struggle.  Without  it  there  would  have  been  no  federation. 
There  are,  however,  broad  and  vital  distinctions  between  the 
American  and  the  Australian  Senate.  In  the  first  place,  the 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  Australian  Constitution — affecting  not 
the  Senate  alone,  but  every  other  part  of  it — is  the  direct  influence 
and  power  exerted  by  the  people  upon  their  representative  men 
and  governing  bodies.  No  conventions  or  other  political  buflfer- 
machines  have  any  place  in  the  Australian  system,  nor  can  any 
such  contrivances  inteqiose  between  electors  and  elected.  The 
Australian  Constitution,  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  here,  is 
essentially  more  democratic  than  the  American.  It  is  a  people's 
constitution  if  ever  there  was  one.  All  power  in  the  ultimate 
resort  rests  not  theoretically  but  actually  with  the  people.  They 
elect  the  Senate,  equally  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
direct  vote  upon  the  same  suffrage — in  South  Australia  by  adult 
suffn^ie — ^tt'otnen  having  the  franchise  as  well  as  men;   in  the 
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other  colonies  by  manhood  suffrage  unless  and  until  that  may  be  1 
enlarged  to  adult  suffrage.     The  suffrage  may  be  broadened,  but  1 
the  constitution  does  not  permit  it  to  be  narrowed.     Each  state  1 
is  to  have  six  senators  to  be  eiected  by  the  state  voting  as  one  ] 
constituency.     They  are  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  but  half  of  j 
them  retire  every  three  years  so  that  the  Senate  shall  have  a  ( 
continuous  existence,  but  with  a  rotation  which  shall  keep  it  in  I 
touch  with  the  people.     The  only  (jualification  for  membership  I 
of  the  Senate  is  that  the  candidate  shall  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen  ' 
either  natural-born  or  naturalized :  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  qualified  to  become  such  elector,  and  having 
been  for  three  years  resident  within  the  Commonwealth.     Noth- 
ing could  well  be  more  liberal.     Wealth  and  poverty  are  alike 
ignored.     It  may  almost  be  said  that  a  citizen's  qualification  for 
the  Senate  is  the  choice  of  his  fellow  citizens.     This  also  is  the 
qualification  for  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  elected  upon  the  same  suffrage  but  by  districts,  intoJ 
which  the  respective  colonies  are  to  be  divided  instead  of,  as  in  I 
the  case  of  the  Senate,  by  each  colony  voting  as  one  constituency,  l 
The  House  of  Representatives  stands  for  the  unitary  or  national  J 
principle  in  the  federation.     It  is  to  be  elected  for  three  years, 
not  as  in  Canada  for  five  years.     "As  nearly  as  practicable  there  ] 
shall  be  two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  every  | 
member  of  the  Senate."     This  plan  was  adopted  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  constant  proportional  strength  between  the  two  houses— 1 
the  House  of  Representati\-es  to  be  kept  from  being  so  large  a 
to  overawe  the  Senate  by  sheer  force  of  numbers;    the  Senate,! 
on  the  other  hand,  not  to  be  numerically  so  small  as  to  resemblel 
a  mere  council  or  conference  of  delegates  rather  than  a  delibera-j 
tive  assembly.     Members  of  the  local  or  provincial  parliament  ar« 
eligible  for  the  Federal  Parliament.    Many  Federalists  at  the  time) 
felt  this  to  be  a  mistake  and  unworkable,  but  the  more  radicalV 
section  of  the  convention  pressed  for  and  secured  it.     Since  the 
bill  was  accepted  by  the  people  reflection  has  made  the  blunder 
dear,  and  local  parliaments  have  passed  resolutions  declaring 
that  their  members  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  seats  in  both. 
The  American  Senate  is  a  check  upon  the  President.     TheJ 
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Australian  Senate  will  be  a  check  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  states  as  represented  by  the  Senate  will  be  a  check 
upon  the  masses  as  represented  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
The  strength  of  the  American  Senate  lies  in  its  executive  or 
<iuasi-e.\ecutive  powers.  The  strength  of  the  Australian  Senate 
— shorn  of  all  executive  functions — will  lie  in  its  popular  election. 
A  nominee  Senate  as  in  Canada  could  never  hold  its  own  against 
a  popular  chamber,  but  when  the  Senate  is  itself  a  popular 
chamber,  there  can  be  no  taunt  that  it  does  not  represent  tlie 
people  and  must  yield  at  discretion  to  the  chamber  which  does. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  assumeil  that  the  two  houses 
of  the  Australian  Federal  Parliament  are  co-equal.  They  are  not. 
The  Australian  Senate  has  no  power  either  to  originate  or  amend 
bills  imposing  taxation  or  appropriating  revenue.  It  may,  if  the 
exigency  demands,  lake  the  responsibility  of  rejection,  and  it  is 
given  the  right  of  suggesting  amendments.  The  former  would 
only  be  Justified  in  an  extreme  crisis — ^to  avert  perhaps  a  greater 
peril.  The  latter  is  an  admission  that  even  in  finance  the  Senate 
is  not  a  mere  machine  for  registering  the  decrees  of  the  other 
house  and  that  its  opinions  are  entitled  to  be  urged  and  to  have 
wwght.  The  expression  of  its  opinions  cannot  be  hampered  by 
"tacking."'  It  is  forbidden.  The  American  Senate,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  very  efTective  control  over  the  national  finances. 

At  this  point  there  are  to  be  noted  two  very  essential  and  con- 
spicDous  differences  between  the  American  Constitution  and  the 
Australian.  These  are,  first,  the  adoption  in  the  latter  of  the 
cabinet  system  of  responsible  government,  and  secondly,  an 
arrangement  by  which  ultimately  what  are  called  deadlocks 
between  tJie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
overcome.  Both,  it  may  probably  be  admitted,  arc  very  decided 
improvements  upon  the  American  model. 

The  "evil  of  two  co-equal  Houses  of  distinct  natures,"  wrote 
the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  "is  obvious  .  .  ,  Most  constitutions," 
be  continued,  "have  made  this  blunder.  The  two  most  remark- 
able Republican  constitutions  in  the  world  committed  it.  In  both 
Ibe  American  and  Swiss  Constitutions  the  Upper  House  has 
ai  niudi  authority  as  the  second.  It  could  produce  the  maximum 
'  "Riders." — (Eds.) 
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of  impediment — z,  deadlock  if  it  liked :  if  it  does  not  do  so,  it  is 
owing  not  to  the  goodness  of  the  legal  constitution,  but  to  the 
discreetness  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber." 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  admirable  book  on  "Congres- 
sional Government"  combats  this  view  and  points  out  that  the 
criticism  is  inapplicable  to  Congress  because  the  two  houses  are 
of  the  same  and  not  of  "distinct  natures."  As  we  have  already 
clearly  shown,  the  two  Australian  houses  are  not  only  of  the 
same  nature  but  they  are  not  co-equal  and,  therefore,  they  are 
doubly  fortified,  so  far  as  experience  can  guide,  against  the 
possibility  of  deadlock.  The  operation  of  the  system  of 
responsible  government — ^accepted  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the 
constitution — is  incompatible  with  equality  of  the  houses.  The 
Queen's  ministers  for  the  Commonwealth  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  and  will  constitute  the  Federal  Executive. 
They  are  to  administer  the  Departments  of  State;  they  are  to 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General,  but  no 
minister  can  hold  office  for  more  than  three  months  unless  he 
is  or  becomes  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  last  provision,  in  an  unostentatious  way,  links  the 
executive  directly  with  Parliament,  and  lets  in  the  English  plan 
of  responsible  government  which  has  reached  its  maturity— one 
might  also  almost  say  its  perfection,  well  within  living  memory. 
The  Queen's  ministers — her  Cabinet — are  responsible  to  one 
House  of  Parliament — the  House  of  Commons.  Responsibility 
to  both  Lords  and  Commons  would  mean  chaos.  To  the  House 
of  Commons  alone  ministers  are  answerable  for  policy  and 
administration;  by  the  House  of  Commons  alone  ministries  are 
made  and  unmade.  It  is  the  forum  in  which  the  actions  and 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  day  are  challenged;  it  is  there 
their  policy  must  be  expounded  and  their  acts  of  omission  and 
commission  defended.  It  is  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  dismisses  them.  The  fall  of  the  Prime  Minister  involves 
the  overthrow  of  all  his  colleagues.  How  entirely  unlike  is  the 
American  system!  The  President  is,  short  of  impeachment, 
irresponsible.  The  basic  theory  upon  which  the  framers  of  the 
American  constitution  proceeded  was  that  of  separating  the 
legislative  from  the  executive,  but  the  mistake  was  in  assuming 
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that  the  executive  meant  the  King,  instead  of  his  Prime  Minister 
or  Cabinet,  "In  trying  to  modify  the  English  system  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  our  own  uses  it  was  the  archaic  monarcliial  feature, 
and  not  the  modern  ministerial  feature,  upon  which  we  seized,"' 
The  Philadelphia  Convention  tried  to  "copy  the  British  Con- 
stitution, modifying  it  to  suit  their  Republican  ideas,  but  curiously 
enough  what  they  copied  in  creating  the  office  of  president  was 
not  the  real  English  Executive  or  Prime  Minister,  but  the  ficti- 
tious EngHsh  Executive,  the  Sovereign,"  It  might  perhaps  be 
better  to  say  that  in  substituting  the  President  for  the  Sovereign, 
they  simply  substituted  an  artificial  or  elective  and  temporary 
sovereign  for  an  hereditary  one,  but  overlooked  or  omitted  to 
provide  the  most  valuable  of  checks,  the  responsibility  of  his 
executive  officers  to  the  people's  representatives.  The  trans- 
cendent principle  of  the  British  Constitution  which  secures 
government  by  (he  people  through  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  responsibility  of  ministers  and  not  the  monarch 
to  Parliament,  was  not  then  even  in  England  so  well  understood 
or  defined  as  it  has  since  become,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  in  a  political  system  intended  to  entrust  the  people 
with  the  fullest  sovereignty,  this  element  of  control  through 
tlieir  representatives  is  unknown.  Mr.  VVoodrow  Wilson  (p. 
249),  affirms  that  a  "President's  usefulness  ii  measured  not  by 
efficiency  but  by  calendar  months.  It  is  reckoned  that  if  he  be 
good  at  all  he  will  be  good  for  four  years.  A  Prime  Minister 
must  keeji  himself  in  favor  with  the  majority,  a  President  need 
only  keep  alive,"  Whilst,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
absolute  and  supreme  and  appoints  and  dismisses  the  executive: 
in  America  the  President's  ministers  or  secretaries  are  literally 
his  officers  appointed,  retained  and  dismissed  by  him  at  his 
pleasure;  responsible  only  to  him,  they  are  forbidden  seats  in 
Congress;  so  that  if  in  that  arena  the  policy  or  administration 
with  which  they  are  identified  is  assailed  they  can  neither  vindi- 
cate the  one  nor  defend  the  other.  Both  policy  and  administra- 
tion are  the  President's:  in  England  and  her  self-governing 
colonies  they  are  the  ministers.  Australians,  therefore,  view  the 
American  system  as  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  the  people  to 

'  Ftsk*.  Critical  Period  of  Americau  History,  p.  208. 
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l^o^em  aTf/f  of  their  Tcortstntsxirts  to  arra%a  iiiu^r^i-c  an^  £^ 
mb§  them  whenerer  confirieice  m  them  is  gooc  Pover  and 
pr^'ATtiK  accoctntaTorlrtv  for  rts  tise  are  fsynriaT  coaatAuents  of 
jjfr/yf  g^^'>vemTnent.  '^The  best  rolers  are  ahrajs  diose  to  wfaom 
;^eat  pr^wer  is  entrasted  in  such  a  nianug  25  to  uakt  tfacm  fed 
that  they  w:!!  ftireiy  be  abcmdantlj  booofircd  aod  rccoa^Knsed  fen* 
a  jtf-t  an^  patriotic  use  of  it  and  to  nsike  them  know  that  nodmi^ 
can  shjeM  them  from  full  retribution  for  everr  abase  of  it" 
Whatever  it5  other  merits  or  demerits,  the  Engli^  plan  of 
respon.sib{e  i^ovemment  seems  to  folfill  these  cooditioiis.  The 
inantTfi,  therefore,  of  the  Australian  Constitntioa  fdt  inqielled 
to  adhere,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the  English  sjrstcm.  It  was 
that  Xff  which  they  were  acctistomed.  Ncrerthdess,  it  was  seen 
that  Xf}  tn^zh  the  system  upon  a  Federal  Constitation  was 
plainly  a  departure  from  precedent  The  obvious  difficulty  was 
to  rtormcilt  it  with  the  theory  of  a  Senate  approximating,  in  its 
raison  d'etre,  to  that  of  the  United  States.  It  was  accordingly 
resisted  by  the  rigid  a^nservative  section  of  Federalists — particu- 
larly those  of  the  small  states  party — ^who  professed  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  committing  the  fate  of  ministers  entirely  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  consequent  aggrandisement  of 
the  mass  vote.  The  cry  raised  was  that  either  responsible  gov- 
ernment would  kill  federation  or  federation  would  kill  responsible 
government.  The  majority,  however,  disbelieved  in  either  result 
They  were  convinced  that  responsible  government  must  be 
preserved  and  that  the  good  sense  and  governing  instinct  of  Eng- 
lish-5i>caking  people  would  enable  it  to  live  and  work  well  in  a 
federal  system. 

The  supreme  power  being  thus  confided  to  the  House  of 
RcprcscntJitives,  there  seemed  little  room  to  apprehend  any  con- 
flict between  the  houses  likely  to  produce  or  become  a  deadlock. 
A  stubborn  difference  of  opinion  could  only  arise  from  one  house 
professing  to  more  accurately  interpret  the  wishes  of  the  people 
than  the  other,  and  both  being  responsible  to  the  people,  a  power 
of  dissolution,  so  as  to  send  members  to  their  constituents  for 
re-election  and  for,  so  to  speak,  fresh  instructions,  appeared  cer- 
"lin  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  prolonged  or  lasting  struggle. 

"mcr,  be  it  noted,  is  given  to  dissolve  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  Some,  however,  of  the  ultra-demo- 
cratic section  affected  to  see  that,  unless  means  were  taken  to 
secure  ultimate  dominance  to  the  more  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature,  the  Senate,  if  composed  of  strong  men,  would  practi- 
cally possess  the  power  of  veto.  To  this  the  democratic  instinct 
refused  to  submit,  although  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  upon  a 
dissolution  the  people  supported  the  House  of  Representatives 
tliis  imaginary  veto  would  never  be  pressed  home.  In  the  end, 
after  much  controversy,  a  radical  proposal  for  solution  by  the 
people  themselves  upon  a  mass  referendum  was  rejected,  and  it 
was  provided  that,  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  two  Iiouses  in 
consequence  of  the  Senate  rejecting  a  proposed  law  sent  up  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  making  amendments  to  which 
the  latter  house  would  not  agree,  if,  after  an  interval  of  three 
months,  the  bill  should  be  sent  up  again  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  similarly  treated  by  the  Senate,  the  Governor- 
General  might  dissolve  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  people  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  passing  direct  judgment  upon  tlie  measure  as 
well  as  upon  their  representatives  in  both  houses  and  delivering 
their  mandate  as  to  what  they  wished.  But  if,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, the  new  House  of  Representatives  adhered  to  the  proposed 
law,  and  the  Senate  to  their  opposition  or  amendment  of  it.  then 
it  is  provided  there  shall  be  a  joint  sitting  of  the  two  houses, 
when  the  question  shall  be  finally  resolved  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Rqircsentatives  and  the  contentious  measure  be  onlained  either 
to  disappear  or  become  law. 

The  federal  judiciary  is  established  on  the  United  States 
pattern  and  with  similar  jurisdiction.  Its  apex  is  the  High  Court 
of  Australia  corresponding  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  It  is  not.  however,  incumbent  to  create,  as  in  the  United 
States,  a  whole  new  and  separate  set  or  network  of  federal 
courts.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  empowered  to  invest 
existing  state  coiuls.  if  necessary,  with  federal  jurisdiction. 
There  will  be  a  Chief  Justice  and  not  less  than  two  judges,  who 
cannot  be  removed  excejit  for  proved  misbehavior  or  incapacity. 
The  debatable  element  in  relation  to  the  judiciary  is  concerned 
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with  the  question  of  abolishing,  retaining,  or  limiting  appeals  to 
a  venerable  and  distinguished  court  in  England  called  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  which  is  the  existing  court  to 
which  colonial  appeals  go.  There  are  important  and  cogent 
reasons  against  the  continuance  of  these  appeals.  The  High 
Court  of  Australia  is  necessary,  and  is  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion. It  must  be  a  strong  and  dignified  tribunal.  It  will  be 
domiciled  in  Australia.  It  will  be  a  reproach  to  the  4,000,000  of 
Australian  people  if  it  is  not  competent  to  deal  out  final  justice. 
Why  then  should  another,  a  distant,  expensive,  and  dilatory 
appeal  be  preserved  to  litigants  unsuccessful  here?  There  are 
disappointed  suitors  who,  if  there  were  a  dozen  courts  of  appeal, 
would  exhaust  them  all  in  the  hope  of  exhausting  their  adversary. 
Moreover,  the  prestige  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia  must 
suffer  if  its  judgments  are  made  subject  to  revision  and  reversal 
by  another  court. 

The  chief  argument  against  making  the  decrees  of  the  High 
Court  final  is  that  the  particular  court  of  appeal  in  England 
is,  or  looks  like,  a  link  with  the  mother  country,  and  that  to 
dispense  with  the  appeal  is  to  sever  this  so-called  link.  How 
a  private  right  of  appeal  to  one  of  the  Queen's  law  courts  rather 
than  or  instead  of  another,  can  be  a  bond  of  empire,  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  but  such  is  the  contention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  British 
Parliament  will  be  wiser  than  to  interfere  with  the  judicial 
arrangements  prescribed  in  the  bill.^ 

Intercolonial  free  trade  and  efficient  defence  are  of  course  two 
of  the  main  objects  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Union.     To 

'  After  a  considerable  discussion  and  several  proposals  to  retain  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  a  restricted  form,  an  amendment  to  Clause.  74 
was  adopted  restraining  the  right  of  appeal  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  only  in  one 
specified  contingency.     This  restriction  provided  that : 

"  No  appeal  should  be  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  a  decision  of 
the  High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  any  question  as  to  the  limits  inter  se 
of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  those  of  any  State,  or  as 
to  the  limits  inter  se  of  any  two  States,  unless  the  High  Court  should  certify  that 
the  question  was  one  which  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  Privy  Council."— 
Report  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  in  Parliament  June  18,  London  Weekly 
Times,  June  22. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  that  this  compromise  had  received  the  assent  of 
the  Australian  delegates  in  London.  The  Bill  as  amended  passed  the  Commons 
June  25th,  the  Lords  July  5th,  and  received  the  Queen's  assent  July  9th. 
(Editors'  Note.) 
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attain  the  former  the  control  of  all  duties  of  customs  and  excise 
and  of  all  bounties  is  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
federal  government.  An  interstate  commission  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, generally  upon  the  lines  of  that  in  America,  for  executing 
and  maintaining  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  relating  to 
trade  and  commerce,  including  the  control  of  railway  rates,  so 
as  to  prevent  preferences  and  discrimination  tending  to  defeat 
freedom  and  equality  of  trade.  The  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  also  entrusted  with  powers  of  borrowing  money,  with 
supreme  control  over  naval  and  military  defence,  with  the  postal, 
telegraph,  telephone  and  other  like  services,  with  quarantine, 
lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons  and  buoys — all  in  the  common 
interest  of  facilitating  trade — census,  statistics,  in  which,  of 
course,  uniformity  is  eminently  desirable.  For  the  same  reason 
the  currency,  coinage,  banking,  insurance,  bankruptcy,  and 
insolvency  laws  devolve  exclusively  upon  the  Federal  Parliament. 
So  also  marriage  and  divorce  laws — a  provision  which  will  prevent 
that  diversity  of  state  laws  on  the  subject  which  has  produced 
ctirious  results  and  inconveniences  in  the  United  States, 
Amongst  these  are  also  included  powers  of  dealing  with  two 
subjects  of  advanced  legislation,  namely,  invalid  and  old  age 
pensions,  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  Federal  Parliament  will  have  supreme 
control  over  all  externa!  affairs,  including  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  also  over  immigration  and  emigration,  including  the  power 
of  dealing  with  the  influx  of  criminals  and  of  alien  races.  Uni- 
formity in  relation  to  the  service  of  process  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the  states,  may  be  provided  for 
by  the  Federal  Parliament.  There  is  besides  all  these  and  others 
we  have  not  enumerated,  an  imiwrtant  general  power  for  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  to  legislate  upon  any  matters  which 
any  of  the  states  may  choose  to  refer  to  it. 

That  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  expressing  the  bargain  or  business  arrangements 
between  the  federating  colonies  calls  for  no  special  reference  in 
this  article,  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  arrangement  made 
in  respect  of  the  financial  position  and  needs,  on  the  one  h.ind,  of 
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the  Commonwealth  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  states.  But  these 
points  are  peculiarly  local  and  of  no  very  general  interest  outside 
Australian  borders.  In  this  connection  two  subjects  of  import- 
ance are  left  open.  One  as  to  whether  the  central  government 
shall  take  over  the  railways,  which  are  the  property  of  the  states, 
and  the  other  whether  in  like  manner  the  Commonwealth  shaU 
take  over  the  debts  of  the  respective  states.  Power  is  given  in 
the  bill  to  deal  with  both. 

Alterations  of  the  constitution  may  be  brought  about  more 
easily  than  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada  the  Dominion 
Parliament  has  no  express  power  of  amendment,  the  effect  being 
that  amendment  is  unrestricted  except  that  it  requires  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  America  the  amend- 
ment must  be  demanded  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, or  by  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  and 
then  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  In  Australia 
the  proposed  alteration  is  to  be  passed  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  each  House  of  Parliament,  subject  to  a  provision  making 
an  absolute  majority  in  the  house  initiating  the  alteration  suffi- 
cient under  certain  circumstances;  then  it  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  electors;  and  becomes  law  if  a  majority  of  thf^  states, 
by  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  each  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
electors  of  the  Commonwealth  voting,  approve. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Federal  Constitution  for  Australia 
is  clearly  "Trust  the  people."  Never  before  has  so  democratic 
an  instrument  of  government  been  framed.  The  people  have 
ratified  it.  It  was  intended  to  enlarge  their  powers  of  self- 
government.  That  purpose,  at  least,  is  achieved.  Of  the 
American  Constitution,  Alexander  Hamilton  said:  "It  had  not 
a  little  contributed  to  the  infirmities  of  the  existing  federal 
system,  that  it  never  had  a  ratification  by  the  people.  Resting 
on  no  better  foundation  than  the  consent  of  the  several  legisla- 
tures, it  has  been  exposed  to  frequent  and  intricate  questions 
concerning  the  validity  of  its  powers  and  has  in  some  instances 
given  birth  to  the  enormous  doctrine  of  a  right  of  legislative 
repeal.  Owing  its  ratification  to  the  law  of  a  State,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  same  authority  might  repeal  the  law  by 
which  it  was  ratified.     The  fabric  of  American  Empire  ought 
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to  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  people.    The 

streams  of  national  power  ought  to  flow  immediately  from  that 

pure  original  fountain  of  all  legitimate  authority." 

Nevertheless  that  constitution  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 

strain  of  national  adversity,  and  the  no  less  severe  strain  of 

national  prosperity.     It  has  stood  the  shock  of  the  greatest  civil 

war  the  world  has  ever  known.     Sufficient  for  thirteen  States 

on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  it  has  proved  equal  to  the  needs  and 

happiness  of  forty-five  States  and  about  80,000,000  people.     We 

may  take  that  as  of  good  omen  for  Australia.     Originating 

with  and  ratified  by  the  people,  the  Commonwealth  Bill  has  the 

best  of  human  sanctions.     It  has  the  consent  of  the  people. 

Framed  so  as  to  give  the  fullest  scope  to  the  self-govenmient 

of  a  robust  democracy,  it  should  never  languish  or  prove  unequal 

to  its  purpose  so  long  as  democracy  is  true  to  itself.     The 

people  always  rise  to  their  responsibilities  and  with  the  freedom 

and  competition  in  public  affairs,  inseparable  from  responsible 

government,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  lack  of  leaders  to  guide 

them  aright. 

J.  H.  Symon. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


SCHMOLLER'S  GRUNDRISS. 

THE  appearance  of  Professor  SchmoUer's  book^  deserves 
especial  consideration,  not  only  because  a  systematic  work 
from  any  economist  of  his  rank  is  a  noteworthy  literary  event, 
but  for  reasons  connected  with  the  author's  own  lif^  and  his 
position  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  movements  of  the  last 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  thirty-six  years  of  constant 
scientific  activity  whose  results  are  summarized  in  this  book 
have  been  notable  ones  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Professor 
Schmoller  began  his  academic  career  at  Halle  in  the  year  of  the 
Danish  War.  Since  that  time  he  has  seen  the  states  of  Germany, 
formerly  discordant  and  jealous,  consolidated  as  the  result  of 
three  great  wars  into  a  powerful  empire  under  the  hegemony 
of  Prussia.  He  has  witnessed  the  adoption  by  that  empire  of  a 
unified  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  the  establishment  of  an  admira- 
ble banking  system,  the  assumption  by  the  various  states  of 
almost  the  entire  railway  system,  and  the  enactment  of  a  vast 
body  of  legislation,  covering  not  only  the  fields  of  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial  law,  but  entering  with  startling  boldness  upon 
new  paths  of  socio-political  regulation,  reforming  taxation,  regu- 
lating the  factory  system,  and  providing  compulsory  insurance 
for  millions  of  people.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  political 
changes,  an  almost  revolutionary  economic  development  has  taken 
place.  The  population  has  increased  from  41,000,000  in  1871  to 
51,700,000  in  1895,  manufactures  have  multiplied,  exports  have 
grown;  from  a  mainly  agricultural  state  Germany  has  become 
a  great  industrial  center,  and  has  even  embarked  upon  the  high 
sea  of  Weltpolitik  and  become  a  founder  of  colonies.  The  group- 
ing of  political  parties  has  also  undergone  great  changes  in  this 
time.  The  liberal  groups  of  the  early  days  of  the  empire  have 
been  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  con- 
servatism and  socialism,  until  the  strongest  single  party  in  the 
Reichstag  at  the  present  day  is  the  Centrum  or  clerical,  with 

^^rmkbHis  tUr  Aligemeinen  Volkswirthschaftslehre,     Von  Gustav  SchmoUer. 
r^  grOMerer  Theil.    Leipzig,  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1900— pp.  ix,  482. 
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about  25  per  cent,  and  the  next  strongest  is  the  socialist,  with 
about  14  per  cent,  of  the  membershiii.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  a  generation  ago  was  generally  considered 
an  anachronism,  has  been  revived  by  tlie  emperor  with  a  sincerity 
and  an  ability  which  almost  give  it  plausibility,  and  certainly 
arouses  little  opposition  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  socialists. 

Professor  Scbmolier  has  not  been  a  mere  spectator  of  these 
events;  he  has  done  his  share  in  the  making  of  history.  When 
the  new  university  was  established  at  Strassburg  in  1872,  he 
was  among  the  first  to  be  sent  into  the  new  German  possessions 
and  by  his  historical  investigations  into  the  history  of  that  city 
contributed  towards  the  reconciliation  of  the  Reichsland  to  its 
new  master.  In  1882  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  and  where,  in  addition  to  his  work  in  the  university,  he 
has  been  active  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  may  still  he  described  as  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  Verein  fiir  Socialf'oHtik.  This  association  represents  the 
scholarly  side  of  recent  social  legislation  in  Germatiy.  It  has 
supplied  much  of  the  material  on  which  that  legislation  is  based, 
and  has  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  larger  state  activity.  Professor  Schmoller  has  also 
induenctd  public  alTairs  as  editor  of  his  series  of  Forsfhungett, 
now  in  its  twenty-third  year,  and  of  his  Jahrbuch,  which  he  has 
directed  since  1881.  He  has  had  a  peculiarly  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  production  of  monographic  literature,  while  through  his 
numerous  pupils  who  now  occupy  public  positions  or  university 
chairs  he  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  thought.  It  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  few.  if  any.  men  in  Germany  outside  of  official 
life  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  public  affairs,  few,  if  any, 
men  in  university  circles  have  had  a  more  stimulating  effect  upon 
their  pupils.  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  own  work  has  been 
historical.  He  has  written  comparatively  little  with  regard  to 
pure  theory,  apart  from  single  articles  for  magazines  and  tlie 
section  Volksivirtbschaft  in  the  Handtvorlcrbuch  der  Staats- 
xtfissftischafien.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  his  book 
has  been  awaited  with  so  much  interest.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
controversial  pamphlets,  the  celebrated  essay  On  Certain  Funda- 
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menial  Questions  of  Economics,  published  in  1875,  he  says:  "On 
the  one  side  there  are  the  natural  technical  causes  which  the 
older  political  economy  considered  exclusively,  on  the  other  there 
are  those  causes  which  grow  out  of  the  psychological,  moral  life 
of  the  people  which  have  been  hitherto  named  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  studied  systematically  in  their  significance  for  political 
economy.  There  will  not  be  a  science  of  economics  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  until  not  only  the  first  but  also  the  second 
series  of  causes  has  been  thoroughly  investigated."  (Page  42.) 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  his  first  systematic  work  appears  com- 
paratively late  in  Professor  SchmoUer's  active  career.  The 
whole  of  his  past  life,  and  all  of  the  historical  investigations 
which  he  has  made,  stimulated,  and  studied,  have  been  in  a  sense 
a  preparation  for  this  book  in  which,  as  he  himself  says,  he 
draws  the  final  summary  of  his  scientific  and  personal  convictions. 
In  trying  to  form  a  judgment  with  regard  to  a  new  systematic 
work  on  economics  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  three  distinct 
questions:  i,  what  are  the  author's  views  with  regard  to  the 
character  and  methods  of  the  science;  2,  in  what  manner  has 
he  put  those  views  into  execution;  3,  what  positive  scientific 
results  does  the  book  show,  what  additions  has  it  made  to  our 
previous  stock  of  knowledge?  The  third  question,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  can  unfortunately  not  be  answered 
fully  and  finally  now,  because  the  present  volume  is  but  a  part, 
though  the  larger  part,  of  the  completed  book.  We  shall  there- 
fore in  the  present  article  of  necessity  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
first  two. 

I. 

Professor  Schmoller's  conception  of  the  character  and  aims 
of  economic  science  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  his  own 
words.  He  defines  the  task  of  economics  to  be  as  follows :  "To 
describe  and  define  economic  phenomena,  to  draw  a  truthful 
picture  based  upon  scientific  conceptions  in  the  whole  and  in 
detail,  as  well  as  to  understand  these  phenomena  as  a  connected 
whole  and  as  a  part  of  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  to  describe 
the  single  fact  with  reference  to  its  causes,  to  learn  how  to  tmder- 
stand  the  economic  evolution,  if  possible  to  predict  the  future 
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and  to  make  the  way  clear  for  it."  (Page  76.)  It  is  thus  clear 
that  definition  and  description  are  the  most  imijortant  part  of  the 
subject  tto  Professor  Schmoller;  analysis,  generalization,  the 
framing  of  economic  laws,  are  implied  in  the  prediction  of  the 
future,  but  are  approached  with  extreme  caution.  And  yet  the 
difference  between  his  conception  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of 
most  of  the  EngHsh  school,  as  well  as  of  many  German,  French 
and  Austrian  authors  on  the  other,  is  mainly  one  of  proportion 
and  emphasis,  not  of  essence.  The  so-called  classical  school  did 
not  eschew  economic  history  or  economic  statistics,  but  they 
devoted  most  of  their  energies  to  the  reasoning  out  of  economic 
laws  or  principles.  Even  Professor  Wagner,  who  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Professor  Schmoller  in  the  practical 
application  of  economics  to  present  day  problems,  differs  from 
him  quite  radically  in  this  conception  of  method.  He  would 
emphasize  principles  and  deduction  more  than  Professor  Schmol- 
ler, and  would  put  his  statements  in  a  more  dogmatic  form, 
though  by  no  means  neglecting  economic  history  and  description. 
Professor  Schmoller's  conception  of  economics  is  reflected  in 
the  outward  arrangement  of  his  book.  Over  one  hundred  pages 
in  the  beginning  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  an  introduction  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  the  general  psychologi- 
cal nature  of  man  is  studied  and  a  short  sketch  is  given  of 
economic  literature.  The  work  proper  is  divided  into  four  divi- 
sions r  the  first  treats  of  certain  phenomena  of  economic  life  such 
as  the  land  and  its  physical  characteristics;  the  races  of  mankind; 
population,  its  movement  and  divisions;  and  the  development 
of  the  technical  arts.  The  second  book  treats  of  the  economic 
constitution  of  society,  describing  in  detail  the  family,  the  state, 
and  its  divisions,  the  division  of  labor,  property,  social  classes 
and  the  legal  forms  of  modem  business.  This  book  concludes 
the  present  volume.  The  third  book  which  is  to  consider 
economic  functions,  especially  the  circulation  of  mone>',  value, 
credit,  and  distribution,  will  doubtless  contain  what  is  commonly 
understood  among  English  economists  as  political  economy 
proper;  while  the  last  book  is  to  be  a  summary  of  results.  There 
is  no  indication  as  to  how  the  space  in  the  second  volume  is  to  be 
divided  between  these  two  books.     But  it  is  stated  that  the  whole 
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of  the  second  volume  will  contain  between  two  hundred  and 
forty  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages.  As  the  present 
volume  contains  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages,  it  is  evident 
that  the  study  of  economic  processes  will  certainly  take  up  much 
less  than  a  third  of  the  entire  space,  while  some  two-thirds  are 
devoted  to  laying  the  foundations. 

In  this  introductory  volume,  Professor  SchmoUer  sets  before 
us  the  teachings  of  history,  sociology,  geography,  meteorology, 
ethnolog}''  and  mechanics  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  economics.  He 
discusses  the  important  question  of  the  influence  of  environment 
upon  character;  he  traces  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  great 
races  of  the  earth,  and  he  shows  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
mechanical  control  of  man  over  nature  through  the  invention  and 
use  of  tools,  fire,  and  machinery.  The  theory  of  population, 
which  is  put  by  some  economists  under  the  head  of  consumption, 
is  here  treated  very  properly  in  the  descriptive  part  with  a  full 
use  of  the  statistical  material  which  has  accumulated  since  the 
time  of  Malthus.  In  the  second  book,  which  treats  of  the  social 
organization  of  political  economy.  Professor  Schmoller  discusses 
at  considerable  length  the  early  formation  of  the  family,  in  par- 
ticular the  question  whether  the  matriarchate  existed  generally 
before  the  development  of  the  patriarchal  family,  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  it  did.  A  very  attractive  chapter  is  then  devoted 
to  methods  of  settlement,  the  formation  of  cities  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times,  etc.  In  the  chapter  upon  the  state  and  the 
town,  he  not  only  explains  the  economic  functions  of  the  state  in 
general  as  compared  with  the  individual,  but  describes  the  ele- 
ments of  taxation  and  credit,  matters  which  in  Germany  would 
ordinarily  be  treated  in  a  separate  book  on  finance,  or,  in  English 
books,  put  at  the  end  of  the  whole  subject  under  some  such  head 
as  the  influence  of  government.  One  of  the  most  suggestive 
chapters  in  the  book  is  the  one  upon  the  division  of  labor, 
which  he  treats  in  a  characteristically  broad  manner.  The  purely 
mechanical  differentiation  of  functions,  which  is  commonly 
described  under  this  head,  is  shown  to  occupy  a  relatively  small 
place  in  the  organization  of  society.  He  defines  the  division  of 
labor  as  ''the  general  and  permanent  adaptation  of  human  labor 
to  definite,  specialized  tasks  and  activities  which  the  individual 
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exercises  not  for  himself,  but  for  several,  for  many,  for  the 
nation,  or  also  for  foreigners."  (Page  327.)  Thus  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  primitive  professions  of  priest,  warrior,  and 
official  is  an  example  of  the  division  of  labor.  This  idea  is  not 
in  itself  new,  but  its  treatment  is  extremely  skillful  and  sugges- 
tive, especially  as  it  is  fully  illustrated  by  statistics  showing  the 
division  of  labor  in  modem  states.  In  describing  tlie  general 
results  and  contrasting  the  optimistic  view  of  classical  economics 
with  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  socialists,  he  says :  "The  division 
of  labor  is  neither  an  absolutely  harmonious,  nor  an  entirely 
anarchical  but  a  social  process,  which  has  its  foundation  in  unity 
of  speech,  thought,  needs,  and  moral  ideas,  and  its  support  in 
unity  of  custom,  law,  and  commercial  organization.  It  is  a 
battlefield  upon  which  strife  for  the  mastery  and  error  have 
left  their  rnarks.  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  community  of  peace 
with  an  increasing  moral  order."     (Page  363.) 

The  subject  of  social  classes  does  not  immediately  follow  that 
of  the  division  of  labor,  but  a  chapter  upon  property  and  ifs  dis- 
tribution is  inserted  between  the  two.  The  book  ends  with 
an  admirable  chapter  upon  the  forms  of  business  enterprise,  in 
which  not  only  the  various  types  of  industry,  such  as  small  trades, 
house  industry,  factories,  etc.,  are  described,  but  also  the  legal 
organization  which  shows  itself  in  the  modem  firm,  the  joint 
stock  company,  the  cooperative  society  and  the  union  of  under- 
takers known  as  a  trust,  or  ring. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  this  volume  one  might  judge  that 
the  method  adopted  by  Professor  Schmoller  was  entirely  tiiat  of 
the  historian.  In  his  discussion  of  method,  however,  he  shows 
that  he  takes  a  much  broader  view.  He  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  observation  and  analysis.  He  also  recognizes  the  import- 
ance of  deduction  as  a  logical  aid.  "Those."  he  says,  "who 
are  regarded  as  the  advocates  of  inductive  investigation  among 
modem  German  economists,  do  not  condemn  deduction  as  such, 
but  only  such  deduction  as  rests  on  shallow,  insufficient  premises, 
whicli  they  believe  they  can  replace  by  more  exact  ones,  based 
upon  better  observation."  (Page  no.)  The  distinction  is 
obviously  one  of  degree  and  proportion  rather  than  of  essence. 
Professor  Schmoller  does  not  reject  deduction.  Professor  Men- 
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ger,  Professor  Wagner  and  the  English  economists  do  not  reject 
induction.  But  Professor  Schmoller  has  less  confidence  in  the 
former  and  more  in  the  latter. 

II. 

Having  endeavored  to  explain  the  conception  of  the  aim  and 
method  of  economics  which  Professor  Schmoller's  book  embodies, 
we  must  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  success  with 
which  he  has  realized  his  ideal.  That  the  book  gives  evidence 
of  broad  scholarship  will  be  readily  taken  for  granted,  but  it  does 
much  more.  It  shows  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subjects  treated. 
We  have  here  an  example  of  the  best  work  of  the  historical  school. 
In  reading  Roscher  one  cannot  always  avoid  the  impression  that 
his  historical  lore  has  been  pigeon-holed  rather  than  digested. 
In  the  case  of  Schmoller  it  is  all  assimilated.  Moreover  the 
story  is  told  in  a  most  agreeable  form.  *  The  book  is  never  tedi- 
ous. Though  filled  with  references  to  a  wide  range  of  litera- 
ture, with  descriptions,  and  with  statistics,  it  is  written  with  a 
grace  of  style  which  prevents  the  reader  from  being  overpowered 
by  the  mass  of  facts  presented.  A  very  remarkable  thing  is 
that  in  the  whole  book  there  is  not  a  single  foot-note,  so  that 
the  reader  can  follow  the  thought  of  the  author  without  inter- 
ruption. The  convenience  of  the  reader  is  further  ministered 
to  by  a  full  analytical  table  of  contents,  by  the  division  of  the 
book  into  paragraphs,  by  running  head  lines  at  the  tops  of  the 
pages,  and  by  two  full  alphabetical  indices  at  the  end,  one  refer- 
ring to  persons,  the  other  to  subjects.  Finally  the  book  is  pub- 
lished in  a  neat  cloth  binding  with  the  leaves  cut,  a  convenience 
which  every  consumer  of  foreign  books  will  certainly  appreciate. 
All  of  these  mechanical  and  semi-mechanical  details  deserve  full 
recognition,  as  well  as  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  book 
from  misprints.  The  few  that  we  have  noted  have  been  mainly 
in  the  spelling  of  foreign  words  and  are  seldom  of  importance. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that,  since  so  much  was  done  for 
the  reader,  the  publishers  did  not  go  one  small  step  farther  and 
use  Latin  type,  a  concession  which  even  the  great  Handworter- 
btich  der  Staatswissenchaften  has  made  in  its  second  edition. 
For  one  who  desires  a  comprehensive  review  of  economic  history 
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and  of  the  growth  of  economic  institutions  written  in  the  evolu- 
tionary spirit,  no  better  work  can  be  found  than  the  present 
volume. 

This  statement  does  not.  of  course,  imply  that  the  book  is  infal- 
lible. The  very  fact  that  the  author  has  undertaken  to  cover  so 
many  auxiliary  sciences,  such  as  history,  philosophy,  geography, 
ethnology,  sociology,  must  render  him  peculiarly  liable  to  errors 
which  will  be  detected  by  specialists.  Take  e.  g.,  the  second 
chapter  of  Book  I,  in  which  he  enters  into  a  description  of  the 
economic  peculiarities  of  the  diiTerent  nations  of  the  world.  In 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  he  says:  "Pre- 
cocious children,  half-grown  youths  rush  into  the  chase  for  the 
dollar.  It  is  true  that  moral  elements  are  not  lacking:  in  the  old 
New  England  States  there  is  still  found  Puritan  Quakerism;  in 
New  York  there  is  still  something  of  the  Dutch  thrift;  in  Vir- 
ginia and  other  Southern  States  the  traditions  of  the  English 
aristocracy  have  not  died  out,  while  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
English  learning  is  mixed  with  American  Puritanism.  .  .  . 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  character  is  everywhere  similar. 
They  are  efficient  (tUchtigc)  men,  but  without  deep  culture, 
without  rich  feeling,  without  amiability.  .  .  .  Enthusiasm 
is,  in  the  United  States,  a  rare  thing:  coot  calmness  of  mind 
is  necessary  in  order  to  become  rich.  Even  the  view  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  only  awakens  in  the  Yankee  the  thought  of  how 
much  unused  water  power  is  going  to  waste."  (Page  157.) 
Professor  Schmoller  disarms  criticism  at  the  very  opening  of  this 
section  by  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  exact  facts 
and  especially  of  expressing  the  truth  in  a  few  lines,  and  as  he 
has  never  visited  the  United  States,  any  criticism  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  this  characterization  would  apply  less  to  him  than 
to  those  from  whom  he  has  derived  his  information.  American 
readers  of  German  newspapers  will  be  as  little  surprised  at  this 
passage,  as  at  the  statement  that  the  Englishman  "brutalizes  and 
abuses  the  weaker  races  and  classes."  The  important  point  is, 
not  that  such  statements  are  misleading,  but  that  they  are  gra- 
tuitous. The  degree  of  fondness  which  the  Yankee  shows  for  the 
almighty  dollar  may  be  important  to  the  German  immigrant  who 
settles  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  has  any 
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effect  upon  economic  principles.  If  the  object  of  the  section  is 
to  prove  that  men  are  not  exactly  alike  in  their  temper  and  mental 
attributes  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  unnecessary.  Every  child 
old  enough  to  read  knows  that.  If  it  is  intended  to  go  further 
and  prove  that  these  differences  essentially  modify  economic  pro- 
cesses, that,  e.  g.,  wages,  interest,  rent,  are  determined  by  dif- 
ferent principles  in  different  countries  on  account  of  these  mental 
peculiarities,  it  is  inadequate.  In  its  implication  that  there 
exists  a  distinct  and  definable  national  type,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try containing  such  heterogeneous  elements  as  the  United 
States,  it  is  misleading. 

Another  thing  which  will,  perhaps,  strike  the  reader  is  that 
the  proper  proportion  is  not  always  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  individual  subjects.  A  chapter  of  twenty-five  pages,  e.  g., 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  family,  and  Professor 
Schmoller  goes  at  great  length  into  the  much  debated  question  as 
to  whether  the  patriarchal  family  was  generally  the  beginning  of 
social  organization  or  whether  it  was  preceded  by  the  matriarchal. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  question,  regarding  which  the 
evidence  is  at  best  very  incomplete,  can  affect  any  purely  economic 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  the  division  of  labor, 
which  is  so  admirably  treated,  might  well  have  been  expanded  in 
its  purely  mechanical  part,  and  we  miss  altogether  in  this  part 
of  the  work  any  attempt  to  define,  analyze,  and  explain  capital. 
This  subject  is  obviously  reserved  for  the  second  volume,  and  yet 
one  would  naturally  think  that  if  labor,  population,  land,  and 
natural  resources  are  so  fully  discussed  in  this  part,  as  well 
as  the  different  forms  of  organizing  capital,  the  important  cate- 
gory of  capital  as  such  would  receive  thorough  treatment  in  the 
same  connection. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  book  which  the  writer  hesi- 
tates to  touch  upon  for  fear  of  doing  injustice  to  Professor 
Schmoller.  And  yet  precisely  to  prevent  injustice  and  misinter- 
pretation it  should  be  referred  to.  In  some  parts  of  the  book 
there  is  a  tendency  to  use  derogatory  epithets  and  expressions 
regarding  authors  and  opinions,  which  often  seem  to  contra- 
dict the  judgment  expressed  in  other  parts  of  the  same  book, 
and  to  be  quite  at  variance  with  Professor  Schmoller's  natural 
generosity    and    fairness.      Such    words    as    schablonenhaft — 
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kindlich — pbrasenhaft — are  not  uncommon,  and  it  would  be 
easy,  by  putting  together  such  passages,  to  make  the  author 
seem  intolerant  of  all  who  differ  with  him  in  opinion  or  who  do 
not  belong  to  his  school.  Indeed,  there  are  not  lacking  German 
economists  of  distinction  who  have  reproached  him  with  such  a 
spirit.  Not  only  in  the  use  of  phrases,  but  also  in  the  general 
method  of  treatment  does  this  tendency  occasionally  show  itself. 
In  the  introduction  of  the  chapter  on  the  growth  of  scientific  eco- 
nomics in  the  present  century,  he  refers  to  certain  writers  of  the 
XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries  as  the  forerunners  of  the  present 
scholars,  who  are  endeavoring  to  increase  the  stock  of  accepted 
truth.  Among  them  he  mentions  Siissmilch,  but  does  not  men- 
tion Malthus.  He  refers  to  Arthur  Young's  travels,  but  leaves 
out  Adam  Smith,  The  impression  which  one  inevitably  gets  from 
a  first  reading  of  this  section  is  that  Sussmilch  and  Young  were 
scientific  authors  while  Malthus  and  Adam  Smith  were  not.  Yet 
in  speaking  of  Adam  Smith  he  says  quite  frankly  that  his  work 
"bears  the  stamp  of  sober  science  and  empirical  investigation" 
(page  91 ).  and  in  speaking  of  population  he  gives  a  fair  account 
of  the  theory  of  Malthus.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  an 
apparent  tendency  to  overrate  the  importance  of  purely  descrip- 
tive, monographic  work,  which  may  not  in  reality  agree  with 
Professor  Schmoller's  own  estimate  of  it.  The  best  proof  cer- 
tainly that  he  considers  the  monographic  work  to  be  but  a  prepa- 
ration for  systematic  work,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  should 
have  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  general  treatise. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  esti- 
mate the  positive  advances  in  economic  theory  which  Professor 
Schmoller's  book  will  make,  because  the  theoretical  part  is  still 
to  come.  To  estimate  the  final  effects  of  the  economic  policy  of 
which  he  is  an  advocate  and  which  in  Germany  goes  popularly 
by  the  name  oi  KathcdcrsosiaHsmus.  is  equally  impossible  in  view 
of  the  comparatively  short  experience  that  we  have  had  and  the 
uncertainty  as  yet  of  the  results.  Even  a  brief  discussion  of  it 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  We  only 
note,  in  passing,  that  though  he  has  always  been  an  advocate  of 
what  is  called  state  socialism  and  a  strong  opponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  louses-fairf ,  he  recognizes  that  the  movement  must  have 
its  limits  when  he  says:    "Whether  we  have  not  now  already 
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become  too  statersocialistic,  whether  we  could  now  go  much 
further,  these  are  questions  regarding  which  parties  and  elates 
are  at  variance.  I  believe  that  the  movement  towards  state 
management,  still  more  towards  municipalization,  is  still  grow- 
ing, but  it  will  not,  in  the  immediate  future,  extend  itself  to  very 
important  and  large  fields."  (Page  323.)  But  whatever  the 
final  judgment  of  the  world  may  be  on  Professor  SchmoUer's 
contributions  to  economic  science,  we  can  already  see  that  he  has 
rendered  most  important  services.  There  was  imdoubtedly  a 
tendency  among  economists  of  thirty  years  ago  to  rest  on  their 
oars;  among  many  there  was  perhaps  an  optimistic  over-confi- 
dence in  the  results  already  obtained  by  the  authors  of  the  classi- 
cal school.  The  most  important  step  to  be  taken  was  to  study 
carefully  by  means  of  monographs,  not  only  the  history  of 
economic  phenomena,  but  also  the  institutions  and  movements  of 
the  present  day.  In  realizing  a  generation  ago  the  importance  of 
this  work  and  in  contributing  so  much  towards  its  execution, 
Professor  Schmoller  showed  no  less  wisdom  and  foresight  than 
courage.  The  danger  which  confronts  his  school  now  is  that  it 
may  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  monograph,  that  it  may 
exhaust  its  energies  in  the  accumulation  of  raw  material,  and 
neglect  the  logical  building  up  of  the  structure  of  the  science. 
There  is  also  a  danger  that  the  younger  generation,  thinking  only 
of  the  successes  of  our  own  time,  may  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
men  who  preceded  and  to  their  methods.  Most  reactions  are 
drastic  and  liable  to  be  overdone.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  in 
the  early  days  of  Professor  SchmoUer's  scientific  work  that  he 
should  use  vigorous  language  with  regard  to  the  more  conserva- 
tive economists  whom  he  opposed;  many  of  them  used  equally 
vigorous  language  with  regard  to  him  and  his  friends.  But  that 
does  not  justify  the  continuance  of  personal  polemics  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Stil  less  does  it  excuse  a  chauvinistic  attempt  to  belittle 
the  work  of  other  nations,  other  times,  and  other  schools,  such 
as  we  sometimes  find  among  the  lesser  luminaries  of  the  German 
universities.  The  tone  of  moderation  which  prevails  in  Pro- 
fessor SchmoUer's  work  ought  to  go  far  towards  encouraging 
a  better  spirit  in  this  respect  and  giving  economic  controversy  in 
Germany  more  of  a  scientific  and  less  of  a  personal  character. 

Henry  W.  Farnam. 

Yale  University. 


ITALIAN   EXPANSION   AND  COLONIES. 

THE  history  of  the  colonial  ventures  of  modem  Italy  is  brief 
and  inglorious ;  at  the  present  time,  after  much  bloodshed 
and  expense,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Italy  possesses  any  real 
colonies  from  whose  administration  and  development  an  eco- 
nomic or  political  lesson  or  warning  can  be  gained.  And  yet 
the  struggles  of  Italy  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  found  a 
colonial  empire,  after  the  manner  of  other  European  states, 
possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  student  of  colonization — that 
interest  which  attaches  to  deviation  from  normal  inception  !uid 
development. 

Italy  is  a  nation  which,  by  taking  thought,  hoped  to  add  unto 
her  stature.  Granted  that  England's  greatness  is  emphasized  and 
augmented  by  her  colonial  possessions,  it  is  at  best  a  logical  twn 
sequitur  to  conclude  that  Italy,  by  acquiring  colonies  and  posses- 
sions, will  thereby  take  her  place  among  the  Powers.  And  yet 
the  Italians  seem  to  have  believed  it  possible  to  substitute  for  the 
long  and  toilsome  road  from  cause  to  effect  a  convenient  short- 
cut from  effect  to  cause.  Colonies  were  not  only  to  increase 
Italy's  political  importance ;  they  were  also  to  build  up  her  trade, 
develop  her  merchant  marine  and  make  her  rich.  Thus  the 
normal  order  of  evolution  was  reversed  in  this  suddenly  evoked 
colonial  policy,  and  the  consequences,  in  this  case  little  amelior- 
ated by  circumstances,  ran  out  into  the  usual  misery  of  confusion 
and  humiliation. 

This  is  the  fundamental  criticism  to  be  passed  upon  the  Italian 
so-called  colonization.  Italy  was  not  prepared  to  take  her  place 
among  colonizing  states;  she  lacked  the  internal  cohesion  and 
organization  necessary  to  the  political  unit  that  turns  its  arms 
against  the  outside  world.  On  the  eve  of  her  colonial  efforts, 
the  nation  was  united  in  no  such  way  as  were  England,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain  and  Portugal  just  before  their  colonial 
ex|)ansion.  Italy  lacked  capital  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  super- 
fluous population  for  external  colonization;  what  forces  she  had 
could  better  have  been  used  for  internal  development,  which,  in 
tiini,  would  have  aided  national  organization  and  prosperity. 
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She  lacked  the  objective  knowledge  of  lands,  peoples  and  pro- 
cesses which  the  great  colonizing  nations  attained  from  the  actual 
experience  of  their  traders  and  navigators  before  their  colonial 
empires  were  even  begun.  I  She  was  imfit  for  colonization  because 
she  lacked  those  things  which  she  hoped  the  possession  of  colonies 
would  bring  her  J 

One  more  disqualification  must  be  noticed  in  order  to  get  a 
perspective  of  the  short  and  disastrous  history  of  Italian  expan- 
sion :  the  Italians,  together  with  the  other  Latin  nations,  suffer 
from  a  race-temperament  unfortunate  in  colonizers.  They  are 
dominated  too  much  by  feeling  and  too  little  by  judgment ;  they 
are  attracted  too  much  by  abstract  theory,  military  glory  and  all 
that  which  caters  to  national  vanity;  they  cannot  accept  defeat 
with  dignity,  renounce  a  high-sounding  ideal  and  bide  their  time 
in  patience.  They  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  such 
steadiness  and  foresight  as,  for  instance,  was  exhibited  in  the 
withdrawal,  quiet  preparation  and  final  overwhelming  advance  of 
England  in  Egypt.^  Italy's  colonial  development,  retarded  by 
so  many  wars,  has  not  as  yet  reached  that  stage  of  civil  adminis- 
tration where  the  characteristic  defects  of  Latin  policy  are  wont 
to  appear;  judging  from  the  organization  of  the  Red  Sea  posses- 
sions during  a  short  period  of  peace  and  security,  the  Italians 
might  have  been  expected  to  adopt  a  somewhat  saner  policy  than 
did  Spain,  Portugal  or  France. 

It  is  significant  that  poverty,  rather  than  overflowing  wealth, 
first  caused  United  Italy  to  desire  a  colony.  The  individual 
emigrated  because  of  poverty  and  misery;  the  state  sought  a 
penal  colony  because  of  poverty  and  social  disorder.  On  March 
13,  1865,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  abolished  the  capital  penalty, 
and  a  substitute  was  at  once  considered.  The  example  of  Eng- 
land was  cited  in  support  of  adopting  deportation,  and  the 
position  of  those  who  favored  this  substitute  was  strengthened 
by  the  grave  condition  of  public  security  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  Prison  population  grew  by  more  than  1,500  annually, 
and  increased  from  52,000  in  1862  to  67,000  in  1870,  averaging 
one  hundred  and  four  per  100,000  population.     Prisons  were 

*Cf.  De  Saussure,  La  Colonisation  fran^aise  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les 
Soci/t/s  Indigenes y  ch.  xi,  p.  208,  etc. 
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insufficient  in  number  and  all  in  wretched  slate;  it  was  estimated 
that  ioo,oco,ooo  lire  and  twenty  years  time  would  be  necessary 
to  construct  new  edifices.  Deportation  seemed  an  anchor  of 
safety. 

A  hot  controversy  was  waged  over  the  employment  of  this 
penalty,  and  for  a  long  time  desire  for  such  a  place  of  exile 
formed  the  chief  motive  for  acquisition  of  external  possessions. 
G.  E.  Cerruti,  for  the  government,  tried  to  get  possession  of 
locations  in  the  Far  East  suitable  for  penal  establishments;  and 
olher  private  or  semi-official  travelers  reported  on  the  same 
project.  But  in  1874  the  enemies  of  deportation  had  increased 
in  number,  and  conditions  in  Italy  were  ameliorated;  discussions 
lasted  on  till  1888,  when  they  were  dropped.'  The  question 
of  deportation  was  therefore  a  temporary  one,  not  connected 
with  later  developments,  except  as  it  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Italians  to  conditions  without;  deportation  was  never  popular. 

Prospecting  for  a  commercial  or  naval  station,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  accompanied  the  search  for  a  penal  colony,  was  even 
more  feeble,  vague  and  unproductive.  Up  to  1880  expansionists 
talked  to  the  empty  air.  Even  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
(Nov,  1869)  effected  little,  though  through  the  urgency  of  Pro- 
fessor Sapeto,  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  station  on 
the  new  Indies  route,  the  government  half-heartedly  acquiesced 
in  the  purchase  of  Assab,  a  sterile  tract  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.' 

"The  search  for  colonies,  therefore,"  Bruniaiti  says,  "had  con- 
ducted to  no  serious  conclusion";  further  efforts  were  made  to 
arouse  interest,  but  nos  caniimts  siirdis.  After  1873  there 
was  no  more  talk  of  colonies  and  even  Assab  fell  into  oblivion ; 
in  1882  Italy  refused  an  advantageous  opporttmity  to  cooperate 

'Atlilio  Bruniaiti,  ic  Colanie  degli  tlaliani,  Torino,  1897;  pp.  271  R;  S^ff. 
Tbis  volume  affords,  besides  a  skcich,  chiefly  hiiiorical  and  poliiical.  of  the 
colonies  oi  modem  Italy,  also  a  history  ol  the  mcdi;cval  Venetian  and 
Ctnoese  iradinK  colonies  and  an  account  of  the  great  Italian  navigators  ot 
the  period  o(  discoveries.  Bruniaiti  treats  the  modern  possessions  from  an 
auDioriiative  position,  inasmuch  as  he  was  personally  involved  in  the  discus- 
sioni  and  projects  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  late  colonial  policy. 

'Through  the  agency  of  the  Rubattino  Steamship  Company  for  15,000 
Maria-Theresa  dollars  (about  $16,000),  with  some  extra  fees  and  payments  to 
Ttcalciinnt  sheiks.     Bruniaiti,  I.  c,  3x1 ;  533. 
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with  England  in  reducing  Egypt,  explained  her  action  to  Europe 
with  virtuous  self-complacency  and  wished  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Africa.* 

Suddenly,  in  1885,  in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  an  Italian 
scientific  party  (that  of  Bianchi),  the  government  at  Rome  rotised 
itself  and  occupied  the  port  of  Massowah  (Feb.  5).  The  effect 
upon  the  national  mind  was  unexpected  and  astonishing,  afford- 
ing a  marked  illustration  of  the  changefulness  of  a  Latin  people. 
Before  the  occupation,  "the  less  enthusiastic  were  precisely  those 
who  had  a  more  exact  idea  of  colonial  policy  and  its  exigencies, 
who  feared  that  public  opinion  would  cast  itself  upon  this  acquisi- 
tion, increase  its  importance  and  make  an  unique  objective  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  small  episode  and  nothing  else."  This  fear 
was  realized,  for  the  country  faced  about  from  indifference  to 
military  ambition,  parliamentary  calculation  and  political 
delirium;  there  resulted  "a  whole  artificial  elaboration  of  public 
opinion,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  believed  possible  in  a  free  and 
civilized  modem  state."^ 

These  are  the  symptoms  of  "colonial  fever,"  which  was  not 
slow  to  discover  itself  in  pronounced  form.  Nor  was  the 
country,  smitten  with  the  passion  for  expansion,  tardy  in  present- 
ing reasons  to  justify  the  satisfaction  of  that  passion.  Were 
not  the  Romans  the  first  of  colonizers?  Could  the  Italians 
acknowledge  themselves  degenerate  sons  of  those  hardy  Vene- 
tians, Genoese  and  Pisans  who  were  the  mediaeval  lords  of  trade 
and  of  commercial  factories  ?  This  pride  of  ancestry  was  united 
with  what  Laveleye  and  others  call  "megalomania,"  as  the  main 
motive  forces  in  a  disastrous  expansion.® 

Attention  turned  at  once  toward  colonies  in  their  relation  to 

I 

emigration,  the  merchant  marine  and  national  production. 
With  the  eye  ever  upon  England  and  Holland,  the  endeavor  was 
made  to  construct  a  Greater  Italy.  To  these  high  ambitions, 
however,  were  joined  the  most  absurd  fears,  an  unsettled  policy 

*Brunial{i,  1.  c,  323-6,  422 ff.  'Ibid.,  isflF;  433. 

^Laveleye,  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Italy y  Contemporary  Rev.  61,  153, 
(1892);  F.  P.  Nash,  Italy  as  a  ''Great  Power,''  Nation,  Aug.  19,  1897(65; 
146);  (Gen.)  C.  Mezzacapo,  V Eritrea  e  i  suoi  Confiniy  Nuova  Antologfia, 
Dec.  I,  1897;  G.  Pittaluga,  V Eritrea  Giudicata  in  Francia,  Nuova  Anto- 
logia,  July  16,  1897. 
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and  general  weakness  and  indecision — qualities  seldom  exhibited 
in  any  degree  by  a  people  ripe  for  colonization.' 

Attention,  it  has  been  said,  turned  to  emigration,  the  merchant 
marine  and  national  production.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  a 
brief  study  of  Italian  emigration  suffices  to  show  it  an  unstable 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  colonial  edifice.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  colonial  agitation,  the  Italian  Consul  at  Nice, 
one  of  those  whose  opinion  concerning  the  new  policy  was 
officially  asked,  opposed  sucli  a  movement,  saying  that  for  coloni- 
zation capital,  heads  and  hands  were  needful,  but  that  Italy  pos- 
sessed only  the  last  of  these  requirements.^  This  concisely 
expresses  the  character  of  Italian  emigration;  only  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  the  ignorant  emigrated,  and  their  exodus  was  a 
species  of  flight.  It  may  be  true  that  unprincipled  agents  worked 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  overtaxed  and  underpaid  coniad'mi  and 
often  allured  them  to  a  fate  even  more  wretched  thaii  tliat  of 
remaining  in  Italy;  but  it  is  significant  that  whole  villages  were 
ready  to  emigrate,  with  their  parish  priest  at  the  head,  while 
acres  of  productive  ground  were  falling  into  waste  in  the  home- 
land. The  emigration  of  Italian  labor  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  flow,  due  to  purely  natural  conditions  of 
jwpulation  and  land;  private  initiative  counts  for  little;  the 
emigrant  would  in  most  cases  stay  at  home  if,  after  paying  his 
heavy  dues,  he  had  enough  to  eat.* 

Not  until  1S84  was  the  Italian  marine  able  to  provide  proper 
postal  facilities  for  the  settlements  along  the  Red  Sea;  its  condi- 
tion, then,  can  be  imagined,  during  those  years  when  tlie  gov- 
ernment was  vaguely  seeking,  even  from  Denmark  in  Greenland, 
and  from  Russia  in  Behring  Straits,  those  colonies  which  should 
by  some  magic  set  commerce  upon  its  feet.  The  Italians  awak- 
ened to  find  their  wooden  sailing  ships  contending  in  a  losing 
competition  with  modern  vessels  of  iron,  propelled  by  steam, 
Italy  had  at  her  disposal  neither  coal  nor  iron,  neither  mechanics 
iwr  engineers.  To  wait  for  trade  to  develop  its  carriers  was  too 
slow  a  process;  the  marine  called  for  colonies,  which  would  then 


'Bninialti,  I.  c,  228 (f;  261-297. 

'Ibid.,  26iff;  Lav< 


'Ibid.,  231, 
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call  for  a  marine;  and  the  government  began  to  spend  large 
sums  in  subventions  and  other  aid.* 

The  remaining  reason  for  Italian  expansion  was  economic; 
the  growth  of  protection  in  Europe  and  America  seriously 
threatened  Italy's  trade,  and  colonies  were  sought  as  outlets  and 
markets.  The  government  was  also  in  the  search  for  stations 
in  the  Far  East,  in  order  to  profit  by  treaties  concluded  in  the 
sixties,  with  China,  Japan  and  Siam.^  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  sensible  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  development  of  the 
colonial  policy. 

At  all  events,  Italy  became  in  1885  aware  of  the  fact  that 
she  had  lost  Tunis  to  the  French,  after  most  favorable  begin- 
nings, had  childishly  refused  England's  offer,  pregnant  of 
possibility,  of  a  dual  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  had  sacrificed 
numerous  possible  possessions  in  the  Far  East  She  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Tripoli  and  gave  more  attention  to  the  flourishing 
natural  colonies  in  the  La  Plata  region  of  South  America; 
though,  sad  to  say,  she  allowed  these  districts  to  take  an  entirely 
secondary  place  in  relation  to  the  new  acquisitions  in  eastern 
Africa.* 

Real  expansion,  then,  began  with  the  occupation  of  Massowah. 
Assab  had  cost  in  all  about  two-thirds  of  a  million  lire,  the 
territory  extending  thirty-six  miles  along  the  coast  and  having  an 
area  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  square  miles.  But  after 
Massowah  had  been  occupied  by  force,  the  method  of  purchase 
lost  all  popularity;  the  way  of  conquest  was  more  "essential 
to  our  position  as  a  Great  Power" — it  was  more  theatrical.* 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  safeguarding  of  an  indispen- 
sable friendship  with  the  Negus,  or  King  of  Kings,  of  Abys- 
sinia. There  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  occupation 
by  force  of  Habab  and  Beni-Amer  (1887),  Cheren  and 
Asmara  (1889),  Cassala,  Coatit  and  Senafe  (1894)  and 
Xigre  (1895),  until  the  Italian  possessions  comprised  about 
96,000  square  miles,  with  200,000  native  and  3,500  European 

^Brunialti,  1.  c,  283  flF;  The  Merchant  Marine  of  Italy y  Nation,  Aug.  31, 

"^(35;  171). 

*^inialti,  1.  c,  524.  'Ibid.,  ch.  xi ;  pp.  298!! ;  422. 

*Ibid.,  16;  409;  430. 
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inhabitants.'  In  1889  a  protectorate  was  assumed  over  the 
sultans  of  Obbia  and  Migertini;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ucciali 
(May  2,  1889),  the  whole  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  came  under 
Italian  influence.  A  protectorate  was  officially  recognized  in 
Europe,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Negus;*  later,  however, 
the  latter  repudiated  the  article  of  the  treaty  upon  which  Italy- 
based  her  claim  to  a  protectorate,  asserting  misrepresentation 
and  fraud.  Under  such  strains,  and  because  the  Abyssinians 
were  incensed  at  the  occupation  of  their  ancient  capital,  Adowa, 
in  the  holy  country  of  Tigre,  war  speedily  broke  out;  and,  on 
March  i,  1896,  Italian  expansion  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close 
in  the  battle  of  Abba  Garima,  where  12,000  Italians  rashly 
attacked  the  Abyssinian  army  of  80,000  and  were  almost 
annihilated." 

In  the  treaty  that  followed,  the  protectorate  over  Abyssinia 
was  given  up,  Cassala  was  ceded  to  Egypt,  the  Abyssinian  terri- 
tory which  had  been  occupied  was  evacuated,  and  Italy  paid  a 
heavy  indemnity  for  the  maintenance  and  return  of  prisoners. 
This  decisive  check  may  be  considered  as  bringing  the  ten  years' 
period  of  Italian  expansion  to  a  close,  for  since  1896  no  further 
move  toward  aggrandizement  in  Africa  has  been  attempted. 

From  the  militarj-  and  political  standpoints,  therefore,  Italian 
expansion  was  a  failure.     Results  also  failed  to  meet  the  expecU- 

'BmnialU.  I.  c,  466;  AppUton's  Annual  C^e.  (1895).  siib.   "Abyssinia." 
'Tfaia  made  Ihe  total  area  under  Italian  influence  about  s;o,ooo  squaie  milei, 
•ritb  more  than  6.000.000  inhabitanis  ;  cf.  Statttman'i  Yiar  Bvet,  1S91  ;  AppUten's 
Qv.  1895,  M  above. 

*Thi»  battle  and  oiber  raverses  were  due  largely  10  the  ambition  of  the  Ctlspl 
and  preceding  miniiliies,  which  needed  victories  to  hold  tbeii  place  ;  it  wai 
also  due  10  gross  geographical  and  ethnographical  ignorance  and  insufficient 
preparation.  Bruniaiti  sajrs  the  lialiao  suiescnen  had  "a  sacied  bocror  of 
geography."  and  thai  one  of  the  most  responsible  coutd  not  "  read  a  gcograpbi- 
cal  Chan  in  the  proper  manner."  Upon  Crispi.  liowever.  falls  the  heavlett 
weight  of  indignation  and  contempt :  he  called  the  war  "  my  war."  and.  accord- 
ing lo  Bruoialti,  his  chief  reason  for  desiring  it  was  that  his  "personal  necessities 
.  .  .  impelled  him  to  hide  too  many  things,  and  himself  as  well,  behind  ■ 
•crici  of  victories."  The  war  was  very  unpopular  in  its  later  stages  :  protests 
came  In  froin  ihe  women  of  Pavia  and  other  cities  ;  troops  wete  embarked  in 
•ectet.  "  In  the  dead  of  night,  ihiougb  a  window  or  down  an  exterior  stair," 
kad  "despatched  hurriedly  by  goods  trains  to  Naples  for  embatkalion," 
Bniitialli,  1.  c.  435  :  497  ;  506  ff;  Tkt  luliat  Awaktnitts,  by  "  Ould.i."  ia  Fort- 
^T  R«v.,  h%,  J4t  (1B96). 
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tions  of  those  who  were  looking  for  a  more  prc^table  regulation 
of  emigration,  a  development  of  commerce  and  of  the  marine, 
and  a  notable  spread  of  civilization.  Here  one  must  do  justice 
to  the  small  minority  of  clear-headed  statesmen  who  constantly 
opposed  the  current  of  popular  folly,  or  with  it  were  unwillingly 
and  resistingly  borne  along.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  reiterated 
objections  against  the  popular  projects — objections  since  proved 
only  too  valid. 

In  fact,  as  was  at  the  time  pointed  out,  only  those  parts  of 
Africa  were  allotted  to  Italy  which  fall  to  the  weak  late-comer; 
while  England,  the  generous  giver,  drew  considerable  advantages 
from  occupation  by  a  friendly  nation.  These  possessions,  which 
from  Crispi  received  the  pompous  collective  name  of  Eritrea, 
were  entirely  imsuitable  for  agricultural  or  plantation  colonies. 
The  soil  is,  in  general,  arid,  sandy  and  improductive;  rain  is 
infrequent;  even  drinking-water  is  extremely  scarce  and  brack- 
ish. The  climate,  especially  near  the  coast,  is  almost  insupport- 
able for  Europeans;  the  Italian  army  was  forced  by  the  heat 
to  take  refuge  upon  the  interior  plateaus.  The  sharp  contrast 
of  temperature  between  night  and  day  affects  cattle  disastrously. 
The  flora  is  meager,  consisting  mostly  of  acacias  and  the  like, 
and  the  better  parts  of  the  country  are  infested  by  destructive 
and  dangerous  wild  beasts.^  Yet  even  these  unalluring  prospects 
were  less  discouraging  than  the  ethnic  environment.  The 
Italians  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  only  strong  and 
organized  African  state — a  state  whose  warlike  population  prided 
itself  upon  its  independence  and  its  successes  against  invaders. 
The  Italians,  however,  looked  upon  the  Abyssinian  army  as 
a  "horde,"  an  easy  prey  for  five  hundred  Italians  with  a  little 
artillery; — ^they  found  it  armed  with  rapid-fire  guns  and  drilled 
by  French  tacticians.^ 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  security  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  permanent  agricultural  settlements  was  never  attained. 

^  Adolfo  Rossi,  La  Incerta  PoHHca  Africana^  Nuova  Antologia,  Nov.  i6,  1897; 
F.  E.  Edwards,  The  Italians  in  Africa^  Westminster  Rev.  148,  477  ;  Luigi 
Capucci,  La  Politica  Italiana  in  Africa^  Nuova  Antologia,  Aug.  I,  1897. 

*Brunialti,  I.e.,  449;  Alfredo  Frassati,  //  Pericolo  Abissino  e  Jnghilterra^ 
Francia  ed  Italia^  Nuova  Antologia,  April  i,  1899. 
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All  experiments  resulted  in  dismal  failure;  emigration  could  not 
be  attracted  from  America.  Under  the  best  conditions  of  peace, 
with  gratuitous  concessions  of  land,  subsidies  in  money,  intelli- 
gent direction  and  disinterested  counsels  from  men  who  knew 
the  Italian  peasants  well,  al!  attempts  to  settle  them  in  Eritrea 
came  to  naught.  Harvests  failed  to  meet  expectations  and  life 
in  Africa  could  develop  no  alluring  features;  the  contadini  could 
exist  there,  as  in  Italy,  and  no  better.  There  was  no  prospect  of 
making  one's  fortune,  that  chance  which  prompts  one  to  choose 
a  dangerous  possibility  in  place  of  a  tame  certainty,  and  which 
has  regularly  led  Italians  to  brave  the  unknown  in  America, 
"Therefore  the  colonization  of  Eritrea  was  ever  an  official  pro- 
ject, a  work  of  beneficence,  and  as  such  could  yield  no  serious 
and  important  result,  even  though  fortune  of  arms  had  been  quite 
different"  The  case  was  worse  than  a  negative  one;  destitute 
emigrants  were  sent  out,  on  the  verge  of  the  great  disasters, 
to  "do  homage  to  the  ideas  of  the  government  regarding  the 
future  of  the  Erltrcan  colony,  to  make  believe  that  Africa, 
through  so  many  years  ignored  and  feared,  had  become  all  at 
once  the  land  of  Bengodi."' 

But  if  a  producing  colony,  receptive  of  a  large  and  successful 
emigration,  was  impossible,  there  still  remained  the  alternative 
of  developing  a  trading  settlement  Even  if  this  aided  emigra- 
tion little,  it  would  yet  assist  the  home-country's  commerce  and 
marine.  It  was  claimed  by  the  sponsors  of  Eritrean  expansion 
that  Assab,  and  to  a  greater  extent  Massowah  and  Cassala,  were 
the  keys  to  the  trade  of  the  eastern  Soudan,  Abyssinia  and 
Central  Africa;  it  was  expected  that  caravans  would  make  an 
easier  passage  to  these  stations  than  to  others,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  afford  facilities  in  the  shape  of  roads,  magazines,  etc., 
and  to  remove  hindering  trade-restrictions.*  To  a  certain  degree 
this  more  modest  purpose  succeeded,  though,  of  course,  trade 
ne\-cr  attained  the  proportions  expected.  Assab  and  Massowah 
are  good  harbors,  protected  from  the  prevailing  monsoons;  the 
commerce  of  Assab  rose  from  nil  in  1880  to  some  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  each  of  arrivals  and  clearances  in 
1883;  as  for  Massowah,  the  value  of  its  imports  fell  from 
■Branlilii,  L  c,  471;  Adolto  RoHi,  1.  c.        'BrunialU.  409^1  4iC  ;  43ofi- 
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1887  to  1893,  then  to  rise  with  some  rapidity.  The  figure 
for  1896  is  the  largest,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  over  1895.*  Some  valuable  roads  were  opened, 
and  a  salt  industry,  foimded  at  Assab,  was  very  important 
as  looking  toward  trade  with  the  interior.  Had  peace  prevailed 
and  security  been  permanently  maintained,  it  seems  likely  that 
Italy  would  have  gotten  a  modest  share  in  the  interior  trade. 
But  capital  refused  to  emigrate;  in  1887,  Massowah  had  not  a 
single  merchant  house.  Many  were  afraid  of  finding  in 
Massowah  a  "new  Tonkin";  it  had  "all  the  disadvantages  and 
none  of  the  advantages  of  a  territorial  colony."^  It  is  evident 
that  Italians  at  the  present  time  cherish  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
Eritrean  trade,  and  that  the  powerful  neighbors  of  Eritrea  fear 
and  envy  its  commerce  but  little.  The  development  of  the  marine 
and  of  home  production  would  seem  not  to  have  been  greatly 
stimulated  as  a  result  of  the  African  colonial  career.* 

The  brighter  pages  of  the  history  of  Eritrea  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  organization  and  incipient  administration  of  the  colony, 
especially  under  General  Oreste  Baratieri.  The  Italians  were 
a  bit  theoretical  withal,  but  set  out  to  avoid  "Spanish  formalism, 
Dutch  egoism,  French  concentration,  and  the  too  diverse  condi- 
tions of  English  colonization."  They  regarded  the  first  need  of  a 
country  barely  out  of  savagery  as  that  of  a  simple  justice,  with 
rapid  and  economic  procedure,  without  distinction  of  legfal  quali- 
fication and  backed  up  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  execution. 
They  intended  to  respect  religion,  family  relations,  etc.,  where 
not  irreconcilable  with  morale  universale,  and  to  maintain  a 
full  and  severe  custody  of  public  order.  They  hoped  to  become 
non  dominatori,  non  tutori,  non  innovatori,  ma  amid  ed  aiuta- 
tori,  guiding  new  fellow-citizens  toward  a  betterment  that  was 

'Bninialti,  1.  c,  4146*;  Statesman's  Year  Book^  1890  and  following  years; 
Almanack  de  Gotha^  1889  and  following. 

*Brunialti,  1.  c,  446-8  ;  Adolfo  Rossi,  1.  c. 

'From  1884  to  1896  the  total  tonnage  of  Italian  seagoing  vessels  slowly 
declined  ;  but  during  the  same  period  the  tonnage  of  Italian  steamships  rose 
from  107,542  to  220,508.  Something  over  one-half  of  the  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  from  Massowah  were  under  the  Italian  flag.  Entries  to  Italian  ports 
increased  slowly  during  the  period.  Statesman's  Year  Book^  1885-96  ;  Almanack 
4$  G^tka^  nme  years. 
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comprehended  and  desired.  Certain  high-sounding  phrases 
about  making  the  Itahan  name  a  synonym  for  honesty  and  loy- 
alty, concerning  Italian  sympathy  with  others'  patriotism,  etc, 
were  declaimed ;  but  they  were  mere  words,  most  clearly  set  at 
naught  in  the  dealings  with  the  Negus.  For  "the  Italian  govern- 
ment always  proceeded  towards  Abyssinia  as  toward  a  people 
ignorant  and  barbarous,  whom  they  thought  it  not  only  allow- 
able, but  easy  to  deceive."' 

Before  1892  the  colonial  government  was  rather  chaotic;  a 
municipal  and  military_tax  imposed  in  1888  by  Baldissera,  the 
military  governor,  was  stoutly  resisted.  The  military  was 
replaced  by  a  civil  government  in  1890,  troops  were  withdrawn 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  commerce  and  profitable 
cultivation.  The  condition  of  the  colony  was  far  from  satis- 
factory, however,  and  in  1891  the  Minister  Di  Rudini  initiated 
the  non-extension  policy  and  sent  a  commission  to  examine 
matters  in  Eritrea.  On  February  8,  1892,  General  Baratieri  was 
appointed  civil  governor  of  the  province. 

The  condition  of  the  colony  changed  at  once  for  the  better. 
Baratieri  was  wel!  fitted  for  the  office  conferred  upon  him,  being 
familiar  with  the  region  and  well  versed  in  the  duties  required. 
He  appointed  picked  men  as  the  leaders  of  native  troops,  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  the  Negus  Menelik  and  all  the 
chiefs  who  proffered  friendship,  and  he  incited  Italian  residents 
ID  a  sharp  watch  over  all  "protected"  territories.  He  established 
within  a  short  time  stations  of  carahinieri  with  natives  imder 
them,  dispelled  all  fear  of  raids,  set  about  making  roads,  and, 
the  opportunity  presenting  itself,  dealt  the  slave  trade  a  crush- 
ing blow.  "The  colony  was  divided  into  the  district  of  Mas- 
sowah,  where  the  administration,  judicial,  social  and  political, 
is  carried  on  as  in  Italy,  and  into  dependent  territories,  where 
the  native  laws  and  uses  are  respected  and  applied  as  far  as 
possible;  tribunals  of  arbitration  were  set  up  at  Cheren  and 
Asmara,  judges  of  the  peace  in  the  villages,  and  everywhere 
residential  officials  bound  to  keep  the  governor  'up  to  date'  on 
I  all  military  and  local  matters."  The  roads  were  made  chiefly  by 
I  native  labor,  and  artesian  wells  were  driven  and  light-houses 
■  Bromalii,  1.  c,  409-ts  ;  44S. 
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erected  by  the  same  means.  Hygiene  was  attended  to;  water 
was  analyzed  and  food  inspected.  Cisterns  were  built  to  pre- 
serve the  scanty  rains  and  in  house-building  stone  succeeded 
straw.  Schools  were  established  for  girls  and  boys,  teaching 
Italian,  Arabic,  arithmetic,  hygiene  and  gymnastics.  The  divi- 
sion of  lands  was  commenced,  defining  tribal  and  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  marking  out  such  parts  as  the  state  could  take 
possession  of  and  distribute  to  the  natives  and  to  Italian  emi- 
grants. The  entire  military  department  was  re-organized; 
Baratieri  insisted  that  if  Italy  were  to  succeed  in  Africa,  it  must 
be  with  native  troops  under  Italian  officers.  The  Grovemor  did 
not  stay  in  Massowah;  he  lived  with  his  soldiers;  he  had  a 
strong  influence  over  the  natives,  and  suffered  no  defections  of 
the  indigenous  forces  in  battle.* 

The  right  man  in  the  right  place,  evidently;  in  November, 
1892,  the  Crown  expressed  itself  as  well  pleased  that  the  colony 
had  been  entirely  pacified  and  was  ceasing  to  be  a  drain  on  the 
finances  of  the  mother-country.  Baratieri  had  aided  ag^culture 
and  commerce  and  systematized  the  public  service;  it  was  hoped 
that  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  the  costs  of  civil  manage- 
ment in  the  colony  would  be  paid  with  its  own  products.  The 
influence  of  the  Italians  was  extending  peacefully  and  the 
neighboring  tribes  were  attracted  to  them  by  gifts,  by  the  surety 
of  order  and  peace,  and  of  impartial  and  prompt  justice. 
Brunialti  calls  this  a  modest,  but  true  success,  without  exagfgera- 
tion,  uncertainty  or  weakness.^ 

A  special  budget  was  instituted  for  the  colony  and  attached 
to  that  of  Foreign  Affairs.  On  December  8,  1892,  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  over  civil  services  in 
Eritrea  were  withdrawn  and  the  corresponding  funds  inscribed 
in  the  colonial  budget.  Gradually  there  were  added  to  this 
budget  other  expenses  formerly  charged  under  the  heads  of 
finance,  treasury,  posts  and  telegraph,  public  works,  etc.  In 
consequence,  an  expenditure  of  8,000,000  lire  was  recognized 
as  necessary  for  all  the  services  for  which  provision  had  at  first 

» 

^Brunialti,  1.  c,  4645*;  473ff;  Italy  in  Africa,  Nation,   March  7,  1895  (60; 

179). 

*  Brunialti,  1.  c,  474  ;  480. 
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been  made  fragmentarily,  and  which  finally  were  to  come  under 
the  oversight  and  responsibiUty  of  the  governor.  A  distinction 
was  made  between  civil  and  military  expenses,  by  which  minis- 
terial control  and  responsibility  to  Parliament  were  made  less 
difficult.  Attention  was  directed  to  tax  and  customs  reforms, 
security  and  justice  were  more  firmly  established  and  public 
instruction  made  an  advance,  for  the  advantage  of  both  Itahans 
and  natives. 

The  Massowah  Chamber  of  Commerce  heartily  cooperated, 
suggesting  plans  for  the  development  of  local  trade  and  industry 
for  the  benefit  of  Italy.  More  roads,  commercial  as  well  as 
strategic,  were  laid  out;  a  bank  of  credit  was  founded  at  Mas- 
sowah; construction  of  markets,  magazines  and  better  facilities 
for  ships  were  regarded  as  paramount  objects.  The  abolition  of 
customs  dues;  more  frequent  postal  and  caravan  communication 
between  Italy  and  Massowah,  Massowah  and  the  principal  cen- 
ters of  Abyssinia;  the  protection  of  interests,  which  was  always 
efficacious; — all  these  advantages  worked  toward  civilization  and 
success.  The  population  seemed  to  have  perfect  faith  in  the 
government  and  a  beginning  of  agriculture  was  made,  even 
among  the  native  nomads.  The  suggestions  of  the  governor  to 
the  Ministry  show  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  situation  and  its 
needs.  Among  other  desiderata  he  wished  the  lands  to  be  studied 
so  that  the  most  successful  methods  of  working  them  might 
be  developed ;  he  also  wished  lands,  assigned  by  choice  or 
lot  to  Italians,  individual  or  in  common,  to  be  guaranteed  against 
the  evils  of  speculation.  Anticipations  of  money  without  inter- 
est, a  regulated  water  supply,  paternal  care  of  Italian  settlers, 
including  religious  and  medical  attention — these  were  among 
the  suggestions  of  the  governor  and  many  of  them  were  promptly 
adopted. 

By  1894  the  Eritrean  administration  was  autonomous  and  the 
management  of  its  finances  indeiiendent.  The  Imperial  govern- 
ment was  represented  only  by  the  civil  governor  and  three 
counsellors,  alt  royally  appointed.  Military  and  naval  com- 
manders were,  of  course,  under  direction  from  the  Italian 
Ministry.' 

'  Brunioltl,  1.  c,  471?;  4S0-4  ;  SlalmHan'i  Yiar  Baek,  1894,  etc. 
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Considering  the  grotind  she  had  to  woiic  on,  Italy  had  cer- 
tainly made  a  creditable  showing.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  this  liberal  administration  cost  nothing;  deficits  appear 
annually  in  the  colonial  budget  and  the  lower  ones  of  prosperous 
yeaiTs  are  unable  to  keep  down  a  very  high  average  when  the 
whole  period  of  colonial  possession  is  considered.  There  have 
been  repeated  struggles  to  reduce  the  yearly  expenses  of  the 
colony  to  9,000.000  or  8,000.000  lire:  no  such  scheme  seems  to 
have  succeeded.  The  deficit  has  averaged  considerably  more 
than  this  figure:  during  the  whole  period  of  colonial  expansion 
up  to  1896,  losses  are  estimated  by  Brunialti  as  10,000  men  and 
500,000.000  lire.*  For  a  coimtr>-  whose  debt  was  in  the 
thousand  millions,  who,  out  of  ever)"  hundred  lire  expended, 
paid  thiny-three  lire  interest  on  debt  and  thirty-three  lire  for 
the  maintenance  of  army  and  na\"y,  this  colonial  policy  was 
certainly  what  one  of  its  opponents  called  it,  une  politique  de 
luxe.-  For  a  rich  nation  to  expend  great  sums  in  the  work  of 
civilization  or  extermination  may  be  wastefulness;  for  a  poverty- 
stricken,  debt-burdened  nation,  full  of  internal  strife  and  uproar, 
it  is  almost  suicide.  If  the  disaster  inflicted  by  Menelik  has 
taught  this  lesson,  perhaps  the  experience  was  not  too  dearly 
bought. 

^'Megalomania,'*  however,  is  not  yet  cured;  the  incident  of 
San  Mun  Bay.  where  Italy  thought  of  taking  another  useless 
burden  upon  her  shoulders,  in  order  to  prove  herself  a  Great 
Power,  is  almost  a  happening  of  the  present.'     In  this  case,  how- 

^I.  c,  519  :  it  is  elsewhere  stated  that  about  125,000,000  lire  were  spent  in  the 
military' operations  of  1S95-6.  The  budget  for  1895-6  is  given  as:  Receipts: 
from  colonies,  1,700,000;  from  state,  10,000,000.  Expenses:  colonial  troops, 
9,351,000  ;  other  expenses,  2,349,000  lire.  It  is  diflScult  to  get  exact  information 
on  these  particulars,  but  the  above  figures  show  general  conditions.  Even  with 
elimination  of  the  heav)*  military  expense,  the  colony  is  far  from  paying  its  own 
way.  See  Statesman's  Year  Book  and  Almanack  de  Gotka^  1897,  etc.  ;  AfpUton^s 
Annual  Cyc,   1898. 

*  Tke  Financial  Condition  of  Italy ^   Nation,   Oct.    I,   1891  (53  ;  255) ;  Itaiy  of 
To-day,   by   '^An   Observer,"    Fortnightly   Rev.   61,    225   (1894);     Tke   Italian 

Awakening,  by  '^Quida,"  Fortnightly  Rev.  65,  541  (1896);  F.  H.  Geffcken, 
Economic  Condition  of  Italy,  Conlemporarj*  Rev.  58,  609  (1890)  ;  Adolfo  Rossi, 
1.  c. 

•  Sec  C.  Lombroso,  Z'//a/ifl  i«  CAi«fl,  Nuova  Antologia,  March  i6,  1899,  as 
well  as  various  other  articles  and  editorial  comment  in  the  earlier  issues  of  1899. 
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ever,  right  counsels  prevailed,  and  perhaps  the  fever  has  abated. 
As  for  Eritrea,  little  enthusiasm  is  expressed  regarding  it;  since 
the  shock  of  1896  the  colony  has  come  under  discussion  from 
time  to  time,  and  if  it  is  not  restricted  to  narrower  boundaries 
or  quite  abandoned,  it  is  largely  because  of  national  pride.  In 
1897  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  up  again  the  organization  of 
the  colony,  the  stimulation  of  industry,  etc.,  but  the  colony  has 
never  fully  recovered;  it  is  accepted  as  an  inevitable  burden 
which  some  would  gladly  exchange  for  a  share  in  the  nearer  and 
more  congenial  Tripoli.*  Whether  the  colony  is  in  the  future 
even  to  pay  for  itself,  remains  to  be  seen;  it  is  hoped  rather  than 
expected. 

If  Italy  were  intent  upon  the  essence  of  colonization  rather 
than  the  name,  her  field  of  action  would  not  be  far  to  seek;  she 
has  a  series  of  natural  colonies  in  America,  surrounding  the 
lower  course  of  La  Plata  River,  which  evince  a  vigor  of  growth 
and  a  prosperity  that  ought  to  have  been  the  pride  of  the  mother 
country  while  she  was  squandering  resources  on  the  sand-dunes 
of  the  Red  Sea  coast.  The  essence  of  the  mutual  sympathy  of 
two  countries  lies,  not  in  political  union,  but  in  those  racial 
aiGliations  of  blood,  language,  religion,  customs  and  manners, 
the  mutual  possession  of  which  renders  intercourse  between 
groups  of  men  easy  and  enjoyable.  *  After  the  Revolution,  the 
American  Republic  turned,  not  to  France,  but  to  England  with 
her  favors  of  trade  and  intercourse.  So  the  La  Plata  colonies, 
■with  no  serious  encouragement,  and  with  memories  not  the 
most  pleasant  of  the  native  land  and  its  extortions,  have  never- 
theless benefited  Italy  commercially  to  an  infinitely  higher  degree 
than  did  Eritrea  at  its  best  As  an  illustration  of  tlie  normal 
growth  of  national  offspring,  the  development  of  these  perhaps 
happily  neglected  settlements  deserves  a  paragraph  of  comparison 
with  the  above  described  "colony  for  a  purpose." 

First  and  most  important,  the  Italians  have  succeeded  there, 
and  that  without  aid,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world.     They  were 

'  Raiiagna  PoUticm  in  Nuova  Antologia  during  1857  ;  little  interest  In  Eritrc* 
bu  been  cibibitcil  ilnce  that  year;  Bruniaiti,  1.  c,  S16S':  Tiavcrsi,  L'EHofia 
^tX*'  fKritm,  NuoTa  AntologiB,  Maj  16,  1S97  ;  (Gen.)  Oomeoico  Prlmerano, 
Ckttna/trt  JtW Eritrea  tHMOv%\n\o\<is,\tL,  Oct.  16,  1897:  Adolfo  Rowi.  1.  C. 
Ltrigi  Capacd.  I.  c 
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the  first  to  own  inns,  cafes,  boats,  etc,  and  have  kept  industrially 
in  advance  of  a  people  inferior  to  themselves  in  culture.  Italians 
founded  and  operate  the  banks,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres  they  own 
62  per  cent,  of  the  businesses.  The  Italian  language  is  spread- 
ing and  Spanish  is  spoken  only  in  public  administration; 
probably  one-fourth  (4,000,000)  of  the  population  of  Argen- 
tina have  Italian  blood  in  their  veins.  The  current  of  emigration 
to  these  regions  is  growing  ever  stronger  and  in  its  wake  are 
following  advantages  to  Italian  trade  and  industry;  in  1889  ^^ 
importation  from  Italy  to  the  Argentine  Republic  represented 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total;  in  1894,  9  per  cent.  In  late  years 
of  crisis  (1889-94)  Italian  trade  suffered  less  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  And  it  is  seen  that  the  Italian  emigrants  do  not 
lose  their  native  good  qualities  in  the  new  country,  but  transmit 
them,  along  with  Italian  ideas  and  tastes,  to  a  people  who  need 
them  and  are  able  and  often  willing  to  profit  by  them.^ 

It  is  toward  this  La  Plata  region  that  some  of  Ital/s  more 
responsible  advisers  have  long  been  attempting  to  direct  her  atten- 
tion, not  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  imperial  power — for 
sufficient  barriers  exist,  fortunately  for  the  colonies,  to  restrain 
any  such  interference — ^but  in  the  hope  of  developing,  without 
expense  or  bloodshed,  close  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
and  a  national  sympathy  which  may  some  day  assist  in  assuring 
existence  to  that  which  is  Italian.  The  Italians,  like  other  Latin 
peoples,  feel  a  sense  of  weakness  before  the  tremendous  energy 
and  expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  To  the  end  of  estab- 
lishing these  desired  relations,  a  more  strict  supervision  of  emi- 
gration and  a  more  developed  consular  service  are  advocated; 
the  ideal  is  that  the  South  American  colonies  shall  stand  to  Italy 
as  the  United  States  to  England.  At  present,  and  neglecting 
the  crying  necessity  of  the  internal  reorganization  of  Italy, 
this  idea  seems  by  far  the  most  practical  and  realizable  of  Italian 

colonial  projects. 

Albert  G.  Keller. 

Yale  University. 

1  Brunialti,  1.  c,  ch.  z. 
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THE    SUGAR   SITUATION    IN   THE  BRITISH    WEST 
INDIES. 

FOR  fully  two  hundred  years  the  British  West  Indies  have 
played  a  prominent  if  not  the  principal  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tile  sugar  industry  of  the  world.  At  the  present  time 
these  possessions  yield  about  a  twelfth  of  the  cane-sugar  avail- 
able for  the  world-market.  But  tlie  United  Kingdom  has  for 
some  time  ceased  to  be  the  main  customer  for  this  principal  pro- 
duct of  her  colonies.  Only  about  27  per  cent,  now  goes  to  the 
tnother  country;  the  rest  has  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  because  the  beet-sugar  countries  have  the 
open  markets  of  western  Europe  substantially  under  their  own 
control.  The  South  and  Central  American  countries  are  practi- 
cally in  a  position  to  produce  more  than  they  need  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  the  North  American  countries,  hitherto  the 
best  markets  for  the  sugar  products  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
are  tending  to  become  more  and  more  self-sufficing.  Mexico 
has  exported  sugar  for  the  last  four  years  at  least;  the  United 
States  is  developing  a  beet-sugar  industry  with  an  astonishing 
degree  of  energy;  and  even  Canada's  beet-sugar  yield  is  beginning 
to  6gure  in  the  annual  statements  of  the  world's  production. 

By  this  time  the  reading  public  has  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  British  West  Indies  are  economically  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion. The  key  to  this  situation  lies  in  the  condition  of  the  sugar 
industry.  "Dealing  broadly  with  the  whole  question."  says  the 
West  India  Royal  Commission  in  its  report  on  the  subject,  "we 
may  say  at  once  that  looking  to  the  low  prices  now  prevailing  and 
lo  tlie  probabilities  as  to  the  future  of  prices  .  .  .  the  sugar-cane 
industry  of  the  West  Indies  is  threatened  with  such  reduction  in 
the  immediate  futureas  may  not  in  someof  the  colonies  differ  very 
greatly  from  extinction,  and  must  seriously  affect  all  of  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Grenada,  which  no  longer  produces 
sugar  for  export.  If  such  reduction  or  extinction  of  the  industry 
occurs,  and  if  its  place  cannot  Iw  adequately  filled  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  industries,  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be  of  a 
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very  serious  character."^  Whatever  these  consequences  may  be, 
the  fact  is  that  these  colonies  have  been  forced  into  a  position 
of  commercial  isolation  by  dependence  upon  a  single  industry  in 
which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
worid.  Such  is  the  general  condition  which  the  British  West 
Indies  are  facing  to-day. 

That  the  present  crisis  is  acute  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  will  deny.  The  question  at  issue  is  one  of  policy  for  the 
future.  Is  the  sugar  industry  of  these  colonies  worth  trying  to 
save,  or  is  it  doomed  to  disappear  at  the  hands  of  its  continental 
rival — the  beet-sugar  industry?  If  its  doom  is  sealed,  whether 
by  business  superiority  of  its  rival  or  by  export  bounties,  then 
what  alternative  policy  is  it  wisest  to  follow  in  order  to  save 
these  colonies  from  erasure  from  the  economic  map  of  the  empire  ? 
For,  orphaned  from  the  mother  country  and  isolated  from  the 
American  markets,  their  future,  until  very  recently,  seemed  pitia- 
bly wanting  in  promise. 

The  more  important  economic  factors  involved  are  summarized 
in  the  following  table  of  landed  and  labor  interests  of  the  twelve 
islands  or  colonies,  which  shows  the  proportionate  importance  of 
the  land  and  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  sugar,  and  gives 
the  total  of  capital  invested  in  sugar-producing  properties,  in 
most  cases  as  late  as  1896. 

Cultivated       Acres  in    Number  of  Capital  Populatioa  di- 

Colonies.  area.  canes.         estates.  invested.  recUy  involved. 

Jamaica 693,673  30,036  140  $5,835,000  39,046=6}^ 

British  Guiana 353,000  66,908  64  50,000,000  90,492=33Jf 

Barbados 90,000  74,000  440  10,000,000  47,045=25)^ 

Trinidad 300,000  33,805  39  12,500,000  50,000=25)^ 

Tobago 10,000  2,000  38  5,ooo=273f 

Windward  Islands.  67,000"  5,oi8  147  40,000 

Leeward  Islands . .  52,299*  43,856  240  2,800,000*  3S,682=46j( 

^Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  p.  3  (1897),  The  greater 
part  of  the  statistical  data  used  in  this  article  has  been  obtained  from  an  anal- 
ysis of  this  excellent  document.  See  also  Sir  David  Barbour's  more  recently 
published  Report  on  Finances  of  Jamaica,  and  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book 
of  Correspondence  on  Resources  of  Jamaica,  London,  1899. 

•  Not  including  St.  Lucia. 
'  Not  including  Antiqua. 

*  Not  including  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 
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The  four  most  important  aspects  of  this  question  are  the  com- 
mercial, the  agricultural,  the  industrial,  and  the  political.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  the  industrial  feature  of  sugar  production 
has  become  the  determining  one.  This  has  given  a  new 
aspect  to  the  political  issues  involved.  From  these  standpoints 
we  shall  proceed  to  analyze  the  conditions  of  sugar  production 
in  this  portion  of  the  tropics. 

An  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  economic  resources  to  sugar 
production,  unaccompanied  by  any  marked  progress  in  manufac- 
turing economies,  was  profitable  enough  until  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  the  old  theory  that  each  country  could 
excel  in  that  kind  of  enterprise  in  which  natural  resources  gave 
it  the  advantage  over  its  rivals.  But,  as  mechanical  improve- 
ments and  the  development  of  by-products  gradually  overcame 
this  advantage,  the  tropical  sugar  industry,  in  which  such 
improvements  were  not  made,  has  suddenly  found  itself  almost 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  trade  regulations  of  the  outside  world. 
And  worst  of  all,  this  single-minded  policy  gradually  renders 
a  country  or  an  industry  impotent  to  readjust  itself  to  a  new 
order  of  affairs. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  British  West  Indies.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  tropical  enterprise  that  it  tends  to  run  to  a 
single  and  a  simple  form  of  industry  as  long  as  possible.  In 
temperate  latitudes  economic  prosperity  depends  upon  internal 
improvement  of  industrial  efficiency.  The  result  is  that  the  lines 
between  the  end  of  one  industrial  rigime  and  the  beginning  of 
another  can  be  more  clearly  marked  in  ihe  tropics  than  in  tem- 
perate countries.  It  is  this  that  makes  this  group  of  a  dozen 
British  colonies  so  highly  instructive  to  the  student  of  economic 
changes  in  modern  industry.  Like  the  cotton  States  of  the 
South,  so  with  the  sugar  islands  in  question:  a  single  line  of 
products  and  their  cognate  by-products  have  held  the  field  so 
long  and  so  exclusively  as  to  render  the  labor  forces  and  the 
managing  ability  practically  incapable  of  adapting  themselves 
to  anything  else  for  a  generation  to  come.  The  production  of 
sagar,  rum,  molasses,  and  spirits,  it  is  officially  reported,  attained 
such  dimensions  as  to  dwarf,  and,  at  one  time,  to  almost  extin- 
guish, every  competing  industry. 
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This  persistent  character  of  tropical  enterprise  to  resist  adapta- 
tion to  changes  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  though  the 
prices  of  nearly  all  grades  of  sugar  have  fallen  50  per  cent  since 
1882,  the  volume  of  sugar  exported  from  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies  has  shown  very  slight  tendency  to  decrease. 


Prices  and  Tons  Exported,  1882-1895.' 


Price  per  cwt. 
(ShilDngs) 

1882 21.09 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886, 

1887. 
1888. 


20.19 

16.41 

14.56 

13.85 
12.53 

13.84 


Tons 
Exported. 

315.138 

296,697 

329,872 

283,854 
256,919 

336,017 

299,088 


Year. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 


Price  per  cwt. 
(SUmngi) 

...16.00 


Tons 


13.33 
13.28 

13.18 
14.20 


1894 12.22 

1895 10.09 


289,383 
298.760 

264,141 
279,087 
273,572 
260,211 

236,770 


Since  1895  the  same  tendency  has  prevailed.  Though  the 
proportion  which  these  colonies  contribute  to  the  3,000,000  tons 
of  the  total  supply  of  cane-growing  countries  is  yearly  diminish- 
ing, the  total  production  as  shown  by  the  export  figures  for  the 
last  four  years  has  gained  rather  than  lost.  The  following 
figures  (in  long  tons)  are  from  Willett  and  Gray's  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal^ — a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject 


Cane-Sugar  Crops,  British  West  Indies. 

Colonies.  1898-99  2897-98  1896-97  1895-^ 

Trinidad  (exports) 50,000  53,ooo  53,000  58,000 

Barbados  (exports) 45iOOO  47,835  52,178  47,800 

Jamaica 27,000  30,000  30,000  30,000 

Antigua  and  St.  Kitts 22,000  25,000  29,000  24,000 

Other  Lesser  Antilles ... .  8,000  8,000  8,000  8,000 

British  Guiana  (exports) .  105,000  106,070  99,789  105,000 

Total 257,000        279,905        271,967        272,800 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  crop  to  West  Indian  interests  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  its  yield  to  the  world's  com- 
mercial supply.  A  comparison  of  the  sugar  exports  with  non- 
sugar  exports  shows  this  industry  in  its  real  significance  to  these 
colonies.     The  relative  values  are  given  for  the  year  1896. 

^IVesl  India  Royal  Commission,  pp.  4,  170.    The  prices  are  London  prices 

for  unrefined  sugar. 

'New  York,  Vol.  23,  No.  i,  p.  3,  Jan.  3,  1899. 
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Relative  Value  oy  EsrosTS,  1896.' 

Total  EtporU.  Eiportiof  Sugu         ?*rceBtag* 

pfoducu,  Sut«i. 

Jamaica $8,500,000  $1 ,500,000  18 

British  Guiana 9,070.000  6,400,000  yoyl 

(British  Guiana  excluding  ETo'd)  ■•('i-7tiS>o(X))  (6,400.000)  (94  j<) 

Trinidad 6.Si5>dOC>  3,865,000  57 

Tobago 100.000  J5.DO0  35 

Barbados 2,88;  ,000  2 ,790.000  97 

Grenada 91O.OOO  Nil  — 

St.  Lucia 425.000  315.000  74 

St.Vincent 285,000  lao.ooo  4^ 

Antigua 635,000  595.000  94X 

St.  Kitti-Nevis 545.000  105.000  96X 

Dominica 240,000  3S.o«»  iS 

Montsemt 1 20.000  75 .000  6a 

Total $30,530.«w  $16,255,000  53 

Total,  excluding  Jamaica  and  gold 

from  British  Guiana $19,725,000  $14,555,000  75 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  may  be 
further  indicated  by  the  relative  volume  of  its  exports  as  com- 
pared with  miscelianeous  exports  from  tlie  British  West  Indies 
for  a  series  of  years.  In  1882,  the  sugar  e-xports  comprised  88.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  and  the  miscellaneous  or  non- 
sugar  products  only  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Since  that  date 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  sugar  products  has  slowly  promoted 
the  development  of  other  industries  in  some  of  these  islands. 
Trinidad,  for  example,  now  exports  half  sugar  and  half  non- 
sugar  products.  Grenada,  more  successful  than  any  other,  has 
wholly  abandoned  sugar  cultivation,  except  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  place  of  sugar  has  been  taken  by  cocoa,  thus  going 
from  total  abandonment  of  one  industry  to  complete  dependence 
upon  another.  In  1896,  the  ratio  of  sugar  to  non-sugar  products 
in  export  valuation  was  53  to  47  per  cent,  showing  a  considera- 
ble tendency  to  the  substitution  of  \-ariety  in  the  forms  of 
industry.  Ne^-ertheless,  it  is  still  true  that  any  continuous 
improvement  in  the  price  of  sugar  stimulates  recovery  toward 
the  former  ratio  with  a  surprising  degree  of  readiness.  The 
following  graphic  presenUtion  shows  how  little  sugar  has  lost 
in  economic  importance  since  1886.  It  gives  the  volume  of 
'  Report  W.  I.  R.  Cora.,  p.  j. 
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West  India  exports,  excluding  those  of  Jamaica,  which  are  about 
one-fifth  sugar,  and  the  gold  of  British  Guiana.  The  diagram 
fairly  represents  the  volume  of  the  sugar  interest  in  the  total  of 
export  values  during  a  series  of  years.  It  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  paramount  industry  of  the  British  West  Indies 
is  still  the  production  of  sugar,  even  though  the  prices  of  all 
sorts  of  sugar  have  fallen  to  just  half  of  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  from  1882  to  1896. 
Relative  Value  of  Sugar   and   N 
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The  foundation  of  the  tropical  sugar  industry  has  to  be 
sought  in  the  system  of  cane  culture.  Three  systems  are  now 
in  force  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  oldest  of  these 
carries  on  sugar-making  on  large  estates,  employing  a  large 
number  of  laborers.  With  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  second 
system  received  its  more  important  development.  This  system 
is  that  of  small  proprietors,  and  is  most  fully  developed 
in  Jamaica,  where  one  in  every  ten  persons  is  said  to  be 
an  owner  of  land.^  Out  of  52,608  holdings  in  the  island 
in  1882,  43,707  were  under  ten  acres  each.     On  the  small  hold- 

*Adqited  from  Becton's /bra:^  Sugar  Bounties,  p.  158.    London,  1898. 

'Report  W.  I.  R.  Commisnon,  App.  A,  Sec.  432. 
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ings  only  raw  sugar  is  made,  while  the  large  estates  make  crys- 
tallized sugar  directly  for  consumption,  by  highly  technical  pro- 
cesses. The  third  system  of  culture  is  the  metayer  system,  still 
in  force  in  the  smaller  islands  of  Tobago  and  Montserrat,  "The 
owner  of  the  estates  supplying  the  land  on  which  the  canes  are 
grown,  carts,  stock,  and  the  works  and  machinery  necessary  for 
making  the  sugar,  while  the  metayer  supplies  the  labor  and  con- 
ducts tlie  agricultural  operations  of  growing  and  carting  the 
canes.  The  sugar  made  is  divided  into  halves,  one  for  the 
metayer  and  one  for  the  estate  owner.  This  system  is  regulated 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  colony"  (Tobago).' 

The  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  these  three  systems 
of  cultivation  is  significantly  different.  Where  the  metayer  sys- 
tem prevails  the  industry  is  rapidly  perishing.  The  number  of 
estates  is  decreasing  and  the  fortunes  of  the  community  are 
declining.  In  spite  of  favorable  conditions  of  labor  and  land 
there  is  no  room  for  competent  business  management.  Small 
mills  are  the  rule  in  manufacturing  sugar,  and  the  loss  of 
available  sugar  is  great.  The  abolition  of  the  metayer  system 
with  its  practice  of  paying  wages  in  kind  and  at  long  intervals, 
and  the  adoption  of  less  wasteful  methods  of  manufacture,  cai» 
alone  suffice  to  save  the  industry  from  extinction. 

Next  in  point  of  importance  is  the  large  estate.  In  its  older 
form  as  a  somewhat  self-sufficing  community,  it  rested  on  slavery 
as  its  foundation.  With  the  abolition  first  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  then  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  these  estates  were  greatly 
diminished.  In  British  Guiana'  the  numiwr  fell  from  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  1829  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  1849, 
Cotton  and  coffee  culture  were  almost  extinguished.  The  effect 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  the  sugar  industry  was,  therefore, 
to  concentrate  capital  and  labor  upon  the  most  conveniently 
cultivated  land  and  the  least  objectionable  form  of  labor.  Thus 
sugar  production  became  the  sole  industry,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, for  a  period  of  fifty  years  (1834-1885).  This  is  the  case 
to-day  in  British  Guiana — if  we  except  gold-mining — in  Sl 
Vincent,  Barbados,  Antigua  and  St.  Kills,  but  diminishingly  so 
in  all  the  other  British  West  Indies.  The  fifteen  years  of  declin- 
'Ibid..  App.  A..  Sec.  180.  'Ibid.,  App.  A,,  Sec.  19- 
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ing  prices  since  1885  ^^ve  gone  far  to  introduce  new  crops  into 
the  agricultural  industries  especially  in  Jamaica,  where  sugar  has 
fallen  from  TJ  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.*  To 
the  large  estates  we  owe  the  more  enlightened  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  sugar  industry  as  well  as  the  effort  to  forestall  the  harm- 
ful consequences  of  the  collapse  of  this  industry  by  diversif)ring 
agricultural  activities. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  large  estate  is  destined  to  be 
the  prevailing  form  of  cultivation.  As  at  present  constituted 
it  is  uneconomical  and  often  a  hindrance  to  development.  The 
sugar  industry  under  its  control  elsewhere  literally  cumbers  the 
ground,  because  it  holds  the  land  back  from  being  devoted  to 
other  forms  of  cultivation.  Of  42,000  acres  in  St.  Vincent,  only 
8,000  are  occupied  beneficially.  Of  the  total  area  in  sugar 
estates  in  this  island  not  more  than  12  per  cent,  is  actually  under 
canes.  In  Tobago  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  area  classed  as  cul- 
tivated is  actually  thus  utilized.  Even  in  Trinidad,  where  sugar 
production  is  the  dominant  industry,  not  more  than  half  of  the 
area  included  in  sugar  estates  is  actually  in  canes.^  None  the 
less,  the  large  sugar  estates  now  hold  the  key  to  the  sugar  situa- 
tion in  the  British  West  Indies.  At  the  present  level  of  prices 
there  are  two  alternative  courses  before  them.  The  smaller 
estates,  for  want  of  sufficient  capital  to  introduce  the  necessary 
mechanical  improvements,  must  either  be  abandoned,  or  must 
be  consolidated  with  other  estates  in  groups  large  enough  to 
command  the  advantages  of  a  central  factory  with  all  requisite 
economies  in  production.  There  is  no  sane  hope  for  the  small 
estate  which  persistently  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  its  own  sugar 
mill,  except  for  the  very  limited  quantity  of  raw  sugar  required 
for  local  consumption,  or  to  be  sold  as  a  by-product  of  the  farm 
to  the  central  factory.  Its  machinery  is  a  thing  of  the  past — or 
rather  a  thing  for  the  industrial  museum  of  the  present.  Its 
hope  of  remaining  in  the  sugar  industry  rests  upon  its  adjust- 
ment with  some  central  system  of  manufacturing.  Otherwise 
it  is  stated  that  even  in  Jamaica,  where  the  larger  estates  are 
admirably  equipped,  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  smaller  estates  will 
be  abandoned  within  a  few  years  at  current  prices  for  sugar. 

*Ibid.,  App.  A.,  Sec.  400.  *Ibid.,  p.  lOO. 
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For  the  larger  estates  the  situation  is  somewhat  different, 
Trinidad,  it  is  said,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  most  modem 
improvements  in  boilers,  furnaces,  multiple  evaporators,  crush- 
ing mills  and  other  machinery,  and  most  of  the  estates  are  now 
fully  equipped  for  producing  the  best  qualities  of  sugar  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rates.'  Of  the  thirty-nine  estates,  only  seven 
make  common  muscovado  sugar,  averaging  about  2,000  tons  each; 
six  made  centrifugal  sugar  (raw),  averaging  5.500  each;  and 
the  other  twenty-six  make  vaaium  pan  sugar.  Twenty  years 
ago  just  about  the  same  amount  of  sugar  was  made  from  ninety 
different  estates.  This  tendency  works  well  where  the  estates 
are  large  enough  and  where  an  adequate  supply  of  indentured 
labor  can  be  secured.  But  in  Jamaica,  where  there  are  a  great 
many  small  proprietors,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  Next 
to  Grenada.  Jamaica  shows  least  signs  of  suffering  from  a  collapse 
of  the  sugar  industry.  Diversified  industries,  a  typically  pros- 
perous peasantry  and  the  presence  of  a  progressive  spirit  in  the 
management  of  the  large  estates — these  put  this  colony  in  the 
front  rank  of  tropical  enterprise.  "There  are  70.000  holdings 
of  less  than  five  acres  each."*  There  small  proprietors  profit  by 
the  methods  of  the  large  estates  and  the  experiments  of  the 
Botanical  Station. 

There  are  no  less  than  6,000  small  mills  in  this  island  alone. 
The  peasant  proprietor  grinds  his  own  canes.  To  him  economic 
independence  is  a  status  he  is  loth  to  give  up.  Yet  it  is  a  most 
expensive  thing  to  maintain.  He  gets  little  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  available  sugar-juice  from  the  cane  and  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  available  raw  sugar  from  the  juice.  .A.8  a 
cultivator  of  canes  he  excels  the  large  estates  which  depend  on 
coolie  labor;  but  as  a  manufacturer  of  sugar  he  is  far  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  large  estate  which,  with  its  improved  machinery, 
gets  from  50  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  available  sugar  from  the 
product  of  the  fields. 

These  few  facts  suggest  the  main  outlines  of  the  existing 

situation  in  the  older  sugar  lands  of  the  British  American  tropics. 

It  is  evident  that  a  new  division  of  labor  lies  at  the  basis  of  a 

more  economical  development  of  these  sugar  properties.     If  tliis 

'Ibid.,  App.  A.  Sec.  134'  'Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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is  successfully  incorporated  into  the  reorganized  cane  industry 
without  undue  delay,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  cane-sugar  can  sustain  itself  against  the  beet-sugar 
industry.  Of  course  there  are  many  sections  now  nominally 
devoted  to  cane-growing  which  will  not  figure  in  the  recon- 
structed industry;  but  there  are  other  districts  not  now  under 
cultivation,  which  the  introduction  of  improved  manufacturing 
appliances,  cultivating  arrangements  and  transport  economies  will 
bring  into  use.  The  whole  industry  is  really  in  process  of  tran- 
sition out  of  an  agricultural  into  the  rank  of  a  manufactur- 
ing industry  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  to  such  fundamental 
economies  that  we  must  look  for  improvement  in  the  present 
embarrassed  condition  of  tropical  sugar  production;  these 
savings  supplemented  by  the  superior  cultivation  of  "cane-farm- 
ing," as  an  expert  but  different  branch  of  the  business,  will 
go  far  to  tip  the  scale  in  favor  of  cane-sugar  in  the  markets  of 
the  West. 

The  progress  of  these  productive  economies  depends  directly 
upon  the  two  systems  of  labor  and  land  tenure — ^the  coolie  sys- 
tem of  indentured  labor  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  to  labor 
on  the  larger  estates,  and  the  system  of  peasant  proprietors  or 
tenure  by  natives  of  negro  blood.  In  the  present  crisis  there 
is  no  prospect  of  the  existing  area  of  cultivation  being  main- 
tained. As  sugar  lands  fall  out  of  cultivation  they  can  either 
be  sold  in  small  lots  to  natives  or  rented  at  low  rates  to  small 
cultivators.  Though  the  existence  of  a  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors among  the  population  is  a  source  of  both  economic 
and  pi^litical  strength,  their  settlement  on  the  land  has  not 
been  viewed  with  favor  in  the  past  by  those  persons  inter- 
ested in  sugar  estates.  "What  suited  them  best,"  says  the 
West  India  Ro\til  Commission  in  its  reports,  "was  a  large  supply 
of  lalvrcrs.  entirely  dependent  on  being  able  to  work  on  the 
estates,  and,  consequently,  subject  to  their  control  and  w^illing 
to  wv^rk  at  low  rates  of  wages.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
rotonn  atYords  so  g^LXxl  a  prospect  for  the  permanent  welfare  in 
tlio  tuture  of  the  West  Indies  as  the  settlement  of  the  laboring 
ix^inilation  vmi  the  land  as  small  peasant  pa"^prietors;  and  in  many 
places  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  population  can  in 
future  be  supported"  (p.  17). 
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These  two  systems  of  labor — coolie  indenture  and  cane-farm- 
ing by  small  cultivators — have  to  be  relied  on  to  cultivate  a  supply 
of  canes  for  the  sugar-mills.  The  fall  of  sugar  prices  has  affected 
the  small  mills  most  unfavorably.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities  to  sanction  any 
considerable  increase  in  coolie  recruits,  limits  the  customary 
supply  of  labor  for  the  large  estates.  This  is  due  to  the  tendency 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  large  sugar  estates,  in  whose  interest 
the  indentured  labor  was  imported,  to  shift  the  burden  of  caring 
for  and  returning  these  laborers,  in  case  the  estates  now  employ- 
ing them  should  be  abandoned.  Every  shrinkage  of  cane  area 
under  cultivation  not  only  tends  to  discourage  further  importa- 
tion of  labor,  but  also  tends  to  place  the  labor  already  on  hand 
upon  the  land  as  the  most  economical  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
between  social  disorder  and  furtlier  depression.  As  long  as  the 
coolie  labor  system  ruled  the  situation — from  1845  to  1885 — the 
small  proprietor  would  neither  give  up  his  little  mill  nor  would 
the  large  proprietor  have  any  need  for  the  superior  cultivation 
of  the  peasantry.  Now  that  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  whole 
sugar  industry  is  laboring  under  a  serious  disadvantage  by  having 
to  depend  upon  imported  labor,  the  readjustment  of  the  large 
sugar  factory  to  the  small  cane  farm  is  beginning  to  point  the 
way  to  a  permanent  solution. 

This  solution  lies  prospectively  in  the  establishment  of  central 
factories  and  their  economical  adaptation  to  the  farms  on  which 
they  must  rely  for  their  canes.  This  development  is  generally 
in  its  incipient  stages  in  the  West  Indies,  though  it  has  become 
fully  established  elsewhere,  most  successfully  as  for  example, 
in  Queensland.  But  the  past  has  sufficiently  proved  that,  as 
Dr.  Nicholls  has  said,  "sugar  can  now  be  made  to  pay  only  when 
the  manufacture  is  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  require 
enormous  expenditure  and  very  complicated  machinery.  The 
system  of  ws'mes,  or  central  factories,  is  being  introduced  into 
various  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it  promises  to  do  much 
good,  in  a  general  way,  to  those  tropical  planters  who,  without 
much  capita!,  are  desirous  of  cultivating  the  cane.  The  nsxnes 
buy  the  canes  from  the  planters  at  remunerative  prices  and  so 
the  agriculturist  has  only  to  confine  his  attention  to  proper  agrl- 
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cultural  matters.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  double  system 
of  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  cultivator  and  a  manufacturer 
is  not  likely,  in  these  days,  to  be  followed  with  success.  .  .  . 
He  should  be  content  to  raise  the  canes  on  his  land,  and  to  allow 
the  manufacturer  to  make  the  sugar.  The  planter  will  then  raise 
better  and  more  abundant  crops,  and  the  manufacturer  will  make 
better  and  cheaper  sugar.  In  a  large  factory,  scientific  matters 
can  receive  due  attention,  and  the  management  must  be  cheaper 
and  more  effective  than  it  can  possibly  be  in  many  of  the  small 
'sugar  works.'  "^ 

The  central  factory  system,  which  is  the  next  step  in  the 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
can  not  rely  wholly  as  yet  upon  the  small  proprietor  or  the  small 
tenancy  in  any  form  to  supply  an  adequate  amount  of  canes  for 
the  large  mills.  The  situation  is  here  similar  to  that  in  the  beet- 
sugar  districts  of  Europe.  The  small  farmers  or  peasantry  are 
loth  to  make  contracts  for  a  period  of  several  years  in  advance 
to  supply  canes  at  a  fixed  rate  per  ton.  The  rate  is  established 
from  year  to  year  and  the  certainty  of  getting  canes  at  all  is  not 
by  any  means  guaranteed  for  the  future,  in  view  of  a  contract 
that  may  be  broken  off  at  the  end  of  any  season.  With  a  capital 
of  $250,000  tied  up  in  a  new  factory — it  hardly  pays  to  manufac- 
ture on  a  smaller  scale  than  this — some  source  of  cane  supply  must 
be  assured  the  enterprise  other  than  that  the  small  farm  affords. 
Hence  the  larger  estates,  singly  or  consolidated,  must  for  some 
time  to  come,  in  many  quarters  rely  on  coolie  cultivation  under 
control  of  the  central  factory.  Even  though  the  cost  of  the  canes 
be  greater,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by  coolie  labor  than  by  peasant 
farming,  the  central  factory  will  have  to  pay  this  premium  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  required 
canes  to  keep  its  plant  at  work  from  year  to  year.* 

There  are  two  tendencies  which  favor  a  more  economical  cor- 
relation of  the  factory  and  the  cane-farm.  There  is  a  growing 
reluctance,  in  most  places,  both  on  the  part  of  imported  and 
native  labor,  to  work  for  wages  on  the  large  estates.  As  soon 
as  indentured  labor  is  free  it  gravitates  toward  some  form  of 

'  Nicholls,  Tropical  Agriculture,  Ch.  V. 
•Report  of  the  W.  I.  R.  Commission,  p.  36. 
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tenancy  of  land  out  of  which  it  may  make  a  livehhood.  Only  a 
minor  proportion  of  the  coolies  ever  return  to  the  East,  in  spite 
of  their  right  to  a  free  passage.  They  generally  settle  upon  the 
land,  and  their  descendants  eschew  wages  as  a  badge  of  ser- 
vility: though  when  once  settled,  they  are  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  estates  occasionally,  because  they  do  not 
thereby  lose  their  status  as  landholders.  The  native  population 
is  in  substantially  the  same  position,  though  it  is  much  less 
inclined  to  continuous  labor,  is  unreliable  enough  to  leave  its 
employers  in  the  most  critical  point  of  the  cane-harvesting  sea- 
son, and  is  more  difficult  to  manage  when  it  is  willing  to  work. 
Yet  these  people  are  hardly  at  fault.  They  have  taken  to  the 
land  in  self-defense  in  the  precarious  state  of  the  sugar  industry, 
and  have  been  forced  to  rely  on  their  own  resources.  The  supply 
of  labor  is  apparently  adequate  if  not  superabundant,  and  yet 
it  is  not  available  as  wage-labor,  simply  because  the  laborers 
have  the  alternative  of  rejecting  wages  and  electing  to  live  out 
of  their  own  industry  on  the  as  yet  unoccupied  land.  With  this 
has  come,  when  properly  encouraged,  a  superior  class  of  rural 
proprietors  capable  of  competing  successfully  with  the  estates  in 
cane  cultivation,  provided  they  have  not  been  made  to  bear  too 
.  much  of  the  risk  involved  in  their  experimental  relation  with 
the  central  factory.'  Factories  generally  prosper  where  cane- 
farming  prevails,  until  drought,  low  prices  for  canes,  and  general 
discouragement  kill  the  slowly  acquired  enterprise  of  the  peasan- 
try, who  then  live  on  the  products  of  their  own  lands,  cultivate 
enough  canes  to  buy  a  few  household  goods,  or  quit  growing 
them  entirely  untU  higher  prices  at  the  factory  furnish  induce- 
ments to  begin  again.  "Cane- farming,"  says  the  acting  Gov- 
ernor of  Trinidad,  "will  go  a  long  ways  towards  saving  the 
sugar  industry  if  properly  carried  out  and  encouraged." 

The  other  tendency,  favoring  the  adjustment  of  the  factory  and 
the  cane-farm  for  the  more  economical  production  of  sugar, 
is  seen  in  the  increasing  difficulty  of  depending  on  an  additional 
supply  of  indentured  labor.  Many  parts  of  the  British  West 
Indies  are  already  overpopulated  by  imported  coolies.  The  coolie 
qrstem  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  necessities  of  the  large  estate 
'Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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system  of  production,  subsequent  to  the  emancipation  of  negro 
slaves.  Any  further  importation  would  inevitably  increase  the 
unproductive  portion  of  the  population,  for  which  the  authorities 
must  be  responsible  in  case  of  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  industry. 
The  local  authorities  are  therefore  rarely  willing  to  sanction  any 
further  immigration  from  the  East.  Moreover,  the  sugar  indus- 
try itself  is  considered  as  laboring  under  great  disadvantage  on 
account  of  its  dependence  upon  indentured  labor.  It  is  proving 
to  be  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  estates  themselves,  as 
well  as  a  drain  on  the  revenues  of  the  several  colonies.  The 
estate,  under  this  system,  has  to  pay  passage  both  ways  for  each 
coolie  immigrant,  and  to  pay  regular  wages  besides  for  a  period 
of  years  specified  in  the  contract  made  under  governmental 
approval  and  enforced  with  scrupulous  fidelity  against  the 
employer  and  for  the  protection  of  the  immigrant.  In  British 
Guiana  each  coolie  costs  the  estate  importing  him  $147.50  round 
trip  for  passage  money,  besides  the  yearly  wages,  regardless  of 
the  state  of  the  sugar  industry.  One-third  of  the  population  of 
the  colony  is  coolie,  and  79  per  cent,  of  the  people  engaged  in 
the  sugar  business  belong  to  the  same  class.^  The  same  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  this  colony  is  said  to  be  of  an  unproduc- 
tive character,  in  the  sense  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  general 
wealth  of  the  community.^  Even  though  the  existence  of  the 
sugar  industry,  on  its  present  scale,  is  in  some  colonies  dq)endent 
upon  this  indentured  labor,  that  does  not  imply  that  any  further 
increase  in  importation  under  present  conditions  will  figure  in  the 
question. 

From  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  policy,  therefore,  two 
complementary  systems  of  cane-cultivation  are  developing,  both 
of  which  are  still  necessary  for  progress  in  the  higher  utilization 
of  labor  and  land.  The  large  estate  makes  its  main  business 
manufacturing,  but  stands  for  progressive  agriculture-  The 
peasant  excels  in  cane  cultivation  alone. 

Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  just  how  such  economies  in 
production  will  inure  to  the  gain  of  the  sugar  industry.  For 
agriculture  it  involves  the  transition  from  the  extensive,  semi- 

*  Ibid.,  App.  A,  Sec.  50.  'Ibid.,  App.  A,  Sees.  25  and  38. 
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slave  methods  of  cultivation  to  the  intensive  control  of  the 
resources  of  the  soil.  This  means  the  better  selection  of  lands, 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  manuring,  the  use  of 
improved  varieties  of  cane,  according  to  the  different  qualities 
of  soils,  the  immunity  of  the  plants  from  fungus  diseases  and 
destructive  insects,  and  improvement  in  the  juice-yielding  capacity 
of  the  plant,  both  in  quantity  and  chemical  quality.  In  this 
last  mentioned  item  alone,  the  most  progressive  planters  in  British 
Guiana  have  been  able  to  get  a  yield  of  15  to  26  per  cent,  more 
sugar,  from  improved  varieties  of  cane  on  the  same  soil  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  than  they  had  previously  been  able  to 
get  from  the  old  Bourbon  canes.' 

The  weakest  feature  in  the  whole  West  Indian  sugar  situation 
is  not  simply  agricultural;  nor  are  the  labor  forces  responsible 
for  the  present  distressed  condition  of  these  colonies.  It  is  in 
the  manufacturing  processes  that  the  real  cause  of  the  lack  of 
prosperity  has  to  be  sought."  The  factory  is  after  all  the 
feature  which  decides  the  future  of  tliis  industry.  Its  manage- 
ment and  methods  control  the  entire  policy  and  so  determine  the 
direction  of  development  as  well  as  the  rate  of  progress.  If  then 
the  factories  are  managed  to  the  general  advantage  of  those  who 
supply  the  canes,  rather  than  for  the  maximum  immediate  advan- 
tage of  outside  capitalists,  the  consolidation  of  estates  would 
inevitably  follow,  the  settlement  of  the  better  class  of  blacks  upon 
the  small  holdings  into  which  these  estates  are  divisible  would 
readily  ensue,  and  the  construction  of  tram  lines  to  coordinate 
these  holdings  with  the  central  factory,  as  is  the  case  in  Cuba,  in 
Eff>Tt.  3"<i  io  Queensland,  would  put  the  industry  in  a  position 
to  get  its  raw  materials  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  But  the 
advantages  of  all  economies  of  organization  and  division  of  labor, 
of  superior  natural  resources  and  scientific  agriculture  are  prac- 
tically non-existent  for  factories  which  refuse  or  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  improvements  that  alone  can  place  tlie  industry 
they  serve  upon  a  practical  and  scientific  basis  of  competitive 
efficiency. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  utterly  wasteful  many  of  the  existing 

>lbid..  p.  86. 
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methods  of  sugar  manufacture  are  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
as  compared  with  what  one  sees  on  the  Continent,  in  Java,  in 
Hawaii,  or  on  the  best  managed  estates  in  Cuba.  In  Antigua, 
the  governmental  head  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  for  example,  "the 
methods  and  appliances  in  use  for  muscovado  sugar  have  under- 
gone little  change  during  the  last  two  hundred  years";  )ret  "by 
the  introduction  of  good  machinery  and  proper  manufacturing 
processes  sugar  could  probably  be  produced  at  cheaper  rates  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world."  In  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges  this  island  loses  annually  in  sugar  wasted  by  antiquated 
processes  of  manufacture  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  half  of 
its  total  export.^ 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  have  together  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
estates,  only  one  of  which  produces  vacuum  pan  sugar;  the 
others  confine  themselves  to  common  muscovado,  or  the  lowest 
marketable  product.  A  typical  estate  in  Nevis  gets  only  60  per 
cent  of  juice  from  canes,  though  80  or  90  is  a  good 
average.  The  sugar  derived  from  this  yield  of  jtiice  by  the  old 
processes  is  but  6.32  per  cent,  whereas  by  improved  methods 
widely  in  use  elsewhere  7.25  per  cent,  is  ordinarily  obtained. 
In  other  words,  it  takes  sixteen  tons  of  canes  to  make  a  ton  of 
raw  sugar  by  the  old  muscovado  process;  by  the  vacuum  pan 
process  it  takes  13.79  ^^^s  of  canes  per  ton  of  sugar  of  a  much 
superior  quality  in  the  classification  of  the  market;  while  by  cen- 
tral factories  it  is  admitted  that  ten  or  eleven  tons  of  a  like  grade 
of  cane  will  yield  a  ton  of  sugar.  There  is,  therefore,  a  loss 
due  to  low  standard  of  manufacturing  efficiency  varying  from 
14  to  31  per  cent,  in  weight  alone,  to  say  nothing  about  differ- 
ence in  commercial  quality  between  common  muscovado  and 
vacuum  pan  product.^ 

Manufacturing  conditions  in  Montserrat  are  even  more  defec- 
tive than  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis.  The  loss  by  defective  processes 
is  estimated  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent  Consequently  the  indus- 
try is  in  danger  of  extinction;  prices  for  some  time  have  been 
below  cost  of  production.  Wind  power  and  water  power  are 
still  used  in  about  half  of  the  mills  for  crushing  canes.  This 
gives  a  much  lower  crushing  power  than  the  steam  mills  possess. 

'  Report  W.  I.  R.  Cora.,  App.  K,  Sees.  341-343.  *Ibid.,  Sec.  336. 
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Such  an  establishment  has  little  chance  of  survival  in  competi- 
tion with  a  factory  of  modern  equipment,  except  perchance 
as  a  subsidiary  feature  of  farm  enterprise.  In  this  case  the 
sugar  is  sold  by  the  barrel  to  the  larg-e  factories  or  large  estates, 
or  enters  into  local  consumption.  Though  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total,  it  represents  that  portion  which  is  produced 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage  on  the  margin  of  manufacturing 
efficiency. 

In  Dominica  the  level  of  efficiency  has  fallen  lower  still.  Only 
the  commonest  grade  of  raw  sugar  is  made.  The  employment 
of  scientific  principles,  according  to  an  oflicial  expert's  report, 
is  unheard  of  here  in  the  manufacture  of  a  high  grade  of  product 
The  multiplicity  of  small  factories  and  the  wastefulness  of 
methods  so  enhance  the  cost  of  production  as  to  suspend  opera- 
tions entirely.  Professor  Harrison  describes  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  in  St.  Vincent  as  being  in  a  most  deplorably  backward  state. 
Water  mills  are  almost  universally  used  and  the  clarifying  pro- 
cesses are  indifferently  attended  to.  Grenada  now  produces 
sugar  simply  for  distilling  purposes,  and  in  1895  actually 
imported  500,000  pounds  for  its  own  consumption.  Tobago 
uses  steam  power  for  crushing  on  only  one-half  of  its  estates. 
And  so  generally  in  the  smaller  islands — the  improvements  in 
manufacture  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  in  other  sugar-pro- 
ducing communities,  With  a  declining  level  of  prices  many 
more  of  these  small  mills  will  disappear,  because  even  the  local 
supply  will  be  met  from  outside. 

In  the  four  larger  colonies,  however,  a  much  higher  level  of 
industrial  efficiency  prevails.  The  estates  are  larger  and  the  scale 
of  production  much  more  extensive.  Technical  improvements 
have  displaced  the  primitive  methods  of  former  years.  In  British 
Guiana  the  average  return  of  sugar  for  the  colony  taken  as  a 
whole  runs  as  high  as  9  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  canes.  Here 
the  net  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  sugar  has  been  reduced  from 
$77.82  in  1883-84  to  $43.56  in  i8g5-g6.  This  reduction  took 
place  mainly  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  though  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation has  also  fallen,  especially  in  wages  paid  to  field  labor. 
Taking  each  reduction  separately,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has 
been  reduced  51.4  per  cent,  in  the  i>eriod,  and  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
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tion  32.8  per  cent.  And  the  total  reduction  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  the  fall  in  the  average  price  of  sugar  for  the  period 
under  consideration.  The  gross  output,  in  spite  of  declining 
values,  is  just  about  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Nevertheless 
the  limits  of  economy  and  improvements  seem  to  have  been 
reached.  The  report  of  Dr.  Morris  on  the  agricultural  resources 
of  British  Guiana  concludes  "that  as  regards  the  general  suit- 
ability of  the  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  as  regards  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  manuring  pursued  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  as  regards  the  character  of  the  machinery  and 
skill  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  British  Guiana  occupies 
a  high  position  as  compared  with  other  cane-growing  countries. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  with  present  prices  the  margin 
of  profit  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Where  the  soil  is  exception- 
ally good,  and  with  a  succession  of  good  seasons,  the  best 
equipped  factories  may  still  survive,  but  no  provision  can  be  made 
for  bad  seasons,  other  unfavorable  conditions,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  colony  as  a  whole  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  a  promising 
character."^ 

In  Trinidad  the  product  is  largely  of  a  superior  quality.  Half 
of  the  exports  are  sugar  products.  The  majority  of  the  estates 
are  provided  with  modern  machinery  and  are  said  to  be  fairly 
equipped  to  produce  sugar  by  the  most  approved  processes. 
Out  of  thirty-nine  estates,  twenty-six  make  86  per  cent,  of 
the  total  crop,  all  of  which  is  vacuum  pan  sugar.  The  quality 
of  the  product  is  therefore  superior,  and  out  of  a  total  export  of 
53,822  tons,  only  3,850  tons  were  common  muscovado.  This 
puts  Trinidad  on  a  different  plane  as  a  sugar-producing  colony, 
so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  Nevertheless  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  very  considerable  shrinkage  in  the  area  of  cultivation  at  present 
prices.  The  Governor-General  estimated  in  1897  that  within 
three  years,  under  existing  conditions,  the  industry  would  be 
reduced  by  one-half.  Since  then  prices  have  improved  some- 
what, and  improved  trade  relations  have  arisen  to  the  advantage 
of  the  sugar  business.  This  business  has  profited  also  by 
the  tendency  to  promote  the  non-sugar  industries  of  the 
island.      Like   Trinidad,   Jamaica   has   productive   possibilities 

'Ibid.,  App.  A,  Sec.  33. 
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of  primary  importance  apart  from  the  course  of  the  sugar 
market.  Jamaica's  aSternative  is  rum  distilled  from  sugar. 
Rum  is  distilled  on  one  hundred  and  ihiriy-eight  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  estates,  a  ton  of  sugar  yielding 
one  hundred  gallons  of  rum.  The  manufacture  of  rum  has  in 
recent  years  been  more  profitable  than  the  sugar  industry.  The 
latter  is  in  a  somewhat  backward  condition  as  to  quality  of 
product;  only  two  estates  produce  vacuum  pan  sugar,  eighty- 
four  protluce  open  pan  centrifugal  and  forty  others  nothing  but 
common  muscovado.  Of  these  estates,  ninety-five  use  steam 
power,  thirty-eight  water  power  and  four  cattle  power.  The 
large  number  of  small  mills  must  cause  the  cost  of  production 
to  vary-  much  and  to  average  comparatively  high. 

Anything  like  a  reliable  average  cost  of  production  in  so  large 
and  varied  a  group  of  producers  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
figures  wc  get  vary  greatly  in  value,  but  are  still  to  be  taken  as 
the  estimates  of  tliose  most  intimate  with  the  business.  British 
Guiana  produces  raw  sugar  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $43.56  per 
ton.  Barbados  produces  muscovado  at  an  average  cost  of  $41.66, 
though  the  market  price  for  that  crop  was  a  dollar  less  than  this 
average  cost.  The  experiments  of  the  chemical  expert  show  that 
this  loss  might  have  readily  been  turned  into  a  gain  of  $2.68  per 
ton  by  the  economies  of  the  central  factory  system.'  The  cost 
of  production  in  Trinidad  varies  from  $29.04  to  $48.40  per  ton. 
The  average  price  of  standard  unrefined  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  same  year  was  $54.69.  Even  though  beet- 
sugar  brought  $325*  per  ton  less  than  cane-sugar,  there  still 
seems  to  be  a  good  margin  left  for  profit  at  this  cost,  because 
the  best  qualities  and  grades  of  cane-sugar  do  not  compete  as 
directly  as  the  common  kinds  with  the  beet-sugar.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  West  Indian 
sugar  is  probably  produced  under  disadvantages  peculiar  to  anti- 
quated methods  and  hence  at  an  unnecessarily  high  cost.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  cost  stands  Grenada,  where  industrial 
progress  has  kept  pace  with  falling  prices.  But  between  this 
level  and  that  of  the  small  mills  of  Barbados,  in  which  40  per 
cent,  of  the  sugar  is  lost  by  the  old  muscovado  process,  there 
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is  a  difference  in  cost  from  which  the  small  mill,  under  present 
conditions  of  competition,  has  to  get  its  profit  or  perish. 

The  question  of  future  policy  has  a  far  wider  meaning  than  the 
fortunes  of  a  numerous  class  of  antiquated  sugar  mills.  To 
Great  Britain  the  purchasing  power  of  her  colonies  is  a  matter 
of  primary  importance;  and  this  depends  on  their  industrial 
prosperity.  It  has  been  her  policy  to  promote  this  in  various 
ways.  Consequently  Great  Britain  still  holds  the  second  place 
among  states  producing  cane-sugar.  The  policy  of  the  eastern 
dependencies  of  the  empire  toward  sug^r  production  is  likely  to 
react  upon  the  policy  now  in  process  of  formation  for  the  western 
ones.  Australia,  for  example,  advances  public  funds  to  her  sugar 
factories  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 
Indian  investors  in  sugar-cane  culture  and  manufacture  are  pro- 
tected by  a  countervailing  duty,^  and  in  Egypt  the  government 
is  the  real  capitalist  behind  much  of  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment there  reached.^  The  fact  that  in  India  the  production  of 
a  domestic  supply  is  the  burden  of  the  sugar  policy,  while  in  the 
West  production  for  a  foreign  market  is  the  ruling  object,  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  imperial  government  from  putting 
the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
itself  in  the  world's  market.  The  soul  of  political  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  most  of  these  colonies  is  wrapped  up  in  the  sugar 
question.  Out  of  the  present  travail  of  depression  a  development 
on  a  more  enduring  economic  basis  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
future  usefulness  of  these,  colonies  to  the  empire. 

The  economic  conditions  of  which  a  developmental  policy  must 
take  account  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  This  time-honored 
industry  has  come  to  the  end  of  an  old  regime  and  for  its  continu- 
ance a  new  basis  of  organization  must  be  found.  In  spite  of  the 
almost  exhaustless  resources  of  the  soil,  of  the  superabundance 
of  labor  and  the  cheap  means  of  communication,  which  the 
islands  possess  with  one  another,  and  with  the  outside  world, 
this  industry  has  not  succeeded  in  holding  its  own,  but  is 
really  in  fear  of  almost  total  extinction  under  lower  prices. 
Under  these  conditions  capital  has  ceased  to  seek  investment, 

'  Since  March  20,  1899. 
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except  in  establishments  in  control  of  men  and  operated  by 
methods  of  modem  standards  of  efficiency.  Excepting  gold  from 
British  Guiana  and  asphalt  from  Trinidad.  West  Indian  indus- 
tries are  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  There  is  no  prospect 
of  manufacturing  as  an  alternative  to  agriculture.  Hence  any 
successful  policy  must  have  the  best  kind  of  an  agricultural  basis 
on  which  the  whole  future  prosperity  is  to  rest. 

The  question  of  policy  here  divides  itself  into  two  questions — 
that  of  the  internal  development  of  the  islands  and  that  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  external  markets.  These  are  two  com- 
plemenial  aspects  of  the  same  policy.  On  the  question  of  internal 
policy  likewise  two  lines  are  open:  (a)  That  of  restoring  the 
sugar  industry  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  profitably  car- 
ried on.  (b)  The  substitution  of  other  profitable  agricultural 
industries  for  the  culture  of  sugar-cane. 

If  the  first  of  these  lines  be  followed,  one  main  difficulty  will 
be  to  get  sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  out.  Appeals  to  imperial 
sense  of  duty  will  not  cause  capital  to  flow  hither.  Even  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton's  offer'  to  invest  fi,ooo,ooo  in  West  Indian 
enterprises  would  not  go  far  enough  to  reach  a  restoration 
under  present  conditions.  Undoubtedly  adequate  capital  at  a 
low  rale  of  interest  is  one  of  the  things  needful  to  restore 
many  of  the  sugar  estates  to  cultivation  by  consolidating  them 
under  the  control  of  centra!  factories  of  large  capacity.  The  peas- 
ant proprietor  could  profit  much  by  popular  loan-banks.  But  the 
credit  of  the  colonial  governments  has  suffered  much  with  the 
past  and  prospective  decline  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  the 
imperial  guarantee  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  real  difficulty, 
however,  lies  deeper  than  the  simple  scarcity  of  capital.  That 
is  only  a  symptom  of  a  remoter  cause.  The  ftmdamental  need 
of  almost  the  entire  West  Indies  is  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  to  the  cultivation  of  cane  lands.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  not  a  little  excellent  farming,  but  it  is  not  universal  enou^ 
to  favorably  aflfect  tlic  level  of  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar 
in  competition  with  the  superior  methods  of  other  coimtries, 
"If  the  sugar  planters  had  taken  as  much  care  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  canes,  as  the  European  and  the  American  horti- 
'  London  RevuK.  Dec.  10,  1898.  p.  s- 
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culturists  have  done  to  improve  their  fruit  trees,  by  this  time 
the  sugar-cane  would  have  been  so  much  improved  that  its 
greatly  increased  yield  would  have  preserved  the  industry  from 
much  of  the  misfortune  that  has  come  upon  it."^ 

But  methods  do  not  improve  without  men.  The  key  to  the 
whole  situation  in  the  policy  of  restoration  of  sugar  lies  not  in 
supposing  that  the  land  is  worn  out,  nor  that  labor  is  inefficient, 
or  even  in  assuming  that  capital  is  not  available.  The  fact  is 
rather  that  the  business  capacity  of  these  communities  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  agricultural  policy  is  worn  out.^  It  is  less  so  of  manu- 
facturers dependent  on  agriculture.  But  it  is  generally  true  that 
the  business  ability  to  be  found  there  has  proved  itself  incapable  of 
utilizing  the  economic  resources  at  its  command  and  for  that  very 
reason  cannot  command  capital,  nor  control  labor  nor  organize  its 
wealth  of  agricultural  resources.  The  headmaster  of  the  high 
school  in  Jamaica  confirms  this  analysis,  which  applies  generally. 
He  writes :  "At  present  whenever  a  Jamaica  proprietor  wishes 
to  improve  his  cultivation  and  the  method  of  handling  almost 
any  product,  he  has  to  get  his  agents  from  abroad,  and  yet,  in 
face  of  this,  surprise  is  expressed  that  the  intelligent  Jamaica 
youth  turns  away  from  agriculture.  He  has  at  present  no  oppor- 
timity  of  being  trained  to  become  available,  of  being  fitted  to  fill 
the  most  useful  and  best  paid  posts  or'  of  being  prepared  to  meet 
foreign  competition;  his  own  prospect  is  that  of  being  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  and  seeing  all  agricultural  work 
which  requires  scientific  training  monopolized  by  outsiders."® 

If  the  sugar  industry  is  to  be  restored,  there  are  three  other 
economies  that  must  be  attended  to — economies  which  are  wholly 
internal  to  this  group  of  colonies.  In  the  first  place,  the  enormous 
los^  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  recoverable  from  canes  must  be  pre- 
vented. In  many  cases  this  economy  alone  would  restore 
establishments  to  a  profitable  basis.  An  average  crop  of  canes 
in  British  Guiana,  for  example,  is  thirty  tons  per  acre;  this  yields 
twenty-five  tons  of  juice,  of  which  15  to  18  per  cent,  is  crystalliza- 
ble  sugar ;  but  the  best  factories  get  only  6  or  7  per  cent.     The 

*  Nicholls,  Tropical  Agriculture ,  Ch.  V. 
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second  line  of  improvement  consists  in  bettering  the  marketable 
quaiity  of  the  sugar.  The  common  muscovado  has  ceased  to  be 
profitable  to  many  producers;  such  as  have  no  facilities  for  a 
better  grade  of  product  must  put  a  low  grade  or  none  upon  the 
market.  The  advantage  is  much  in  favor  of  the  superior  grade 
in  the  competitive  markets.  Where  this  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  sugar  industry,  as  in  the  case  of  Trinidad,  a  much  less  acute 
condition  of  depression  prevails;  indeed,  the  industry  is  here 
able  to  take  care  of  itself-  A  third  class  of  internal  improve- 
ments includes  a  more  rational  land  policy  by  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  surplus  population  may  be  accomplished  on  the  crown 
lands  or  on  the  estates  that  have  fallen  out  of  cultivation. 
Another  measure  is  the  establishment  of  better  facilities  for  com- 
munication among  the  different  colonies,  so  that  the  surplus  labor 
and  products  of  one  colony  may  readily  reach  the  markets  where 
a  scarcity  exists.  As  tilings  are  now,  some  communities  have 
a  double  supply  of  labor  while  others  have  a  scarcity.  These 
facilities,  with  agricultural  banks,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  cane 
farmer,  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  policy  to  restore  the  sugar  industry 
to  a  position  in  which  it  can  hold  its  own. 

Quite  as  necessary  in  a  permanent  policy,  and  of  the  utmost 
immediate  importance  in  the  pending  crisis  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  the  question  of  forming  favorable  commercial  arrangements 
with  foreign  markets.  This  is  the  part  of  the  new  policy  to 
which  the  imperial  authorities  are  giving  positive  encourage- 
ment.' The  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  British  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States  now  being  concluded  will  give  the  sugar 
products  of  the  former  a  double  advantage  as  long  as  the  counter- 
vailing duty  on  bounty-fed  sugar  is  maintained  by  the  United 
States.  This  alone  ought  to  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  the 
policy  of  restoration  of  West  Indian  sugar  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  the  development  of  alternative  industries. 
Simultaneously  with  the  reciprocity  treaties  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  contracted  for  subsidized  steamship  lines  between  the 
West  Indies  and  the  British  ports  on  the  one  hand  and  Canadian 
pons  on  the  other.  These  contracts  call  for  fortnightly  trips 
and  run  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  subsidy  is  $10,000  a 
■  New  York  Tiitus,  July  ig,  1899.    "  England '1  Plus  for  Trade." 
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year,  the  imperial  government  to  pay  the  half  of  that  amount 
This  policy  is  evidently  aimed  at  the  isolation  which  has  gone  far 
to  ruin  these  colonies.  Political  considerations  have  forced  this 
plan  upon  the  home  authorities;  because  it  is  evident  since  the 
Spanish-American  war  that  unless  Great  Britain  does  more  than 
she  has  been  doing  for  her  West  Indian  possessions,  they  are 
likely,  of  commercial  necessity,  to  seek  political  affiliation  with 
the  United  States. 

As  for  the  other  policy — ^that  of  abandoning  the  sugar  indus- 
try for  alternative  industries  of  an  agricultural  character — the 
time  is  not  ripe  and  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  year.  The  single 
crop  system  seldom  leads  to  the  largest  net  returns,  it  is  true; 
and  the  tendency  is  slowly  away  from  cane-growing  on  less 
favored  lands  toward  concentration  upon  the  most  favored  dis- 
tricts for  sugar  production.  Certainly  in  a  territory  where 
only  7.22  per  cent,  of  the  cultivatable  area  is  actually  in  use 
there  is  room  for  variety  in  the  employment  of  capital  and  labor. 
As  Adam  Smith  pointed  out  in  his  memorable  chapter  on  the 
division  of  labor,  diversification  of  industries  requires  a  widening 
range  of  market.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  newer  policy 
means  for  these  colonies.  It  simply  spells  opportunity— oppor- 
tunity for  regular  access  to  several  different  markets  with  the 
products  they  now  have  to  offer.  Diversification  will  doubtless 
come  with  time.  But  the  need  of  the  hour  is  relief  under  present 
conditions. 

There  are  those  who  see  little  prospect  of  improvement  in 
cane-sugar,  because  of  the  enormous  gain  made  in  beet-sugar 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  In  all  this  time  the  British  West 
Indies  have  maintained  the  level  of  their  average  output  of  sugar, 
in  hopes  that  in  the  near  future  the  beet-sugar  bounties  would 
be  abolished.  Meanwhile  the  bounties  have  become  a  fixed 
feature  of  the  world's  sugar  situation.  Hence  the  policy  that 
succeeds  must  reckon  with  them  as  such,  for  the  present  at  least. 
The  causes  of  the  depression  are  internal — ^agricultural  and  indus- 
trial rather  than  commercial;  and  the  remedies  must  be  of  a 
like  character.  Any  other  policy  must  become  the  sport  of  out- 
side circumstances.^     Capital  will  follow  business  capacity  to 

*  London  Times,  March  17,  1899 :  "  England  and  the  West  Indies." 
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the  British  West  Indies  as  readily  as  to  any  other  cane-sugar 
fields,  under  equivalent  opportunity  for  its  profitable  use.  Of 
other  economic  resources  they  have  more  than  enough  for  present 
needs.  Fresh  initiative,  a  better  grade  of  organizing  ability,  and 
a  prudent  adaptability  to  changes  in  the  long  run  must  out- 
weigh the  advantage  of  export  bounties.  European  bounties  may 
have  occasioned  distress  in  not  a  few  of  the  tropical  sugar  coun- 
tries, but  no  cotmtry  has  yet  been  fotmd  in  which  these  much- 
abused  bounties  have  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  tropical  sugar  industry  to  develop.  Under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  cane-growing  has  prospered  in  hundreds  of  other 
tropical  localities,  by  attention  to  improved  methods  of  culture 
and  manufacture.  If  the  British  West  Indies  fail  to  do  this,  it  is 
because  those  who  are  responsible  for  development  persist  in 
standing  in  their  own  light. 

John  Franklin  Crowell. 

New  York  City* 


NOTES. 

Social  Economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  study  of 
the  exhibits  in  the  field  of  social  economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
is  tiresome  and  often  provoking.  The  materials  are  scattered 
through  several  buildings,  are  in  many  instances  badly  classified  or 
not  easily  accessible,  and  are  mixed  with  much  advertising  matter. 
One  finds,  for  example,  the  material  relating  to  the  American  negro 
in  one  building,  and  that  relating  to  the  American  Indian  in  another, 
the  exhibit  of  Hampton  Institute  being  thus  divided  into  two  parts. 
A  chart  giving  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  boards  of  health  in 
the  United  States  is  found  next  to  a  display  of  Swedish  stoves; 
and  the  tables  of  female  criminality  in  Boston  are  near  neighbors 
to  a  group  of  American  bath-tubs.  In  the  United  States  exhibit, 
the  most  prominent  place  is  accorded  to  the  blazing  display  of  a 
New  York  insurance  company;  while  a  case  apparently  devoted 
to  statistical  charts  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  filled  with  the 
advertising  matter  of  type-writer  and  sewing  machine  concerns. 
Moreover,  relatively,  considerable  space — ^where  space  is  very 
precious — is  devoted  to  photographs  of  railways,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  appropriately  housed  in  the  trans- 
portation section.  We  are  not  disposed  to  blame  anyone 
for  all  this;  the  insufficient  space  accorded  to  the  department 
of  social  economy,  the  obvious  difficulty  of  defining  clearly  its 
limits  and  classifying  its  contents,  the  inclusion  of  this  group — ^in 
the  case  of  the  United  States — ^within  that  of  education,  as  well 
as  the  inevitable  though  lamentable  pressure,  on  all  such  occasions, 
of  commercial  and  political  interests,  will  go  far  toward  explaining 
and  perhaps  excusing  this  condition  of  things.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  unfortunate. 

Nevertheless,  no  previous  exposition  has  contained  anything  like 
the  same  amount  of  material  illustrative  of  social  conditions  and 
activities,  as  this.  The  Palais  de  VEconomie  sociale,  et  des  Con- 
gris — which,  by  the  way,  was  itself  built  by  several  cooperative 
societies — contains  on  the  ground  floor  exhibits  from  thirteen 
countries,  on  the  first  floor  several  assembly  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  various  congresses  which  meet  during  the  summer,  and  in  the 
basement  a  small,  unattractive  and  inaccessible  space  allotted  to  the 
£cole  Internationale,  whose  officers  and  lecturers  are  engaged  in 
the  laudable  but  discouraging  effort  to  make  the  treasures  of  the 
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Exposition  available  for  the  instruction  of  the  multitudes  who  visit 
it-  Of  this  Palais,  France  has  reserved  for  her  own  exhibit  half 
of  the  ground  floor,  besides  the  walls  of  the  stair  cases  and  assembly 
hails,  thus  leaving  scarcely  more  than  a  third  for  other  countries. 
In  this  absurdly  inadequate  space,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Portugal,  Italy,  Russia, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  have  gathered  a  large  amount  of 
instructive  though  miscellaneous  matter.  Germany,  witii  character- 
istic discreetness  and  thoroughness,  confines  herself  mostly  to  a 
single  subject,  and  makes  an  admirable  display  of  the  methods  and 
latest  results  of  her  system  of  workingmen's  insurance.  Italy  sends 
an  attractive  collection  of  the  statistical  and  other  government  pub- 
lications for  which  she  has  such  repute  among  scholars.  Switzer- 
land devotes  much  of  her  space  to  temperance,  the  peace  move- 
ment and  the  Red  Cross  Society.  The  British  section  contains, 
among  other  things,  a  fine  set  of  diagrams  contributed  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  London,  and  Mr.  Booth's  unique  social 
map  of  that  city,  some  twenty  feet  square.  France,  ivbich  alone 
has  space  enough,  has  a  very  large  collection  of  charts,  diagrams, 
maps,  models,  photographs  and  printed  reports,  exceedingly  suggea- 
rive  pedagogically,  and  covering  such  themes  as  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  apprenticeship,  the  education  and  protection  of 
workingmen's  children,  private  and  public  enterprises  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  profit  sharing,  cooperative  associations,  trades 
imions,  provident  institutions,  insurance  and  employers'  assistance, 
The  United  States  section  contains  an  excellent  set  of  charts  mainly 
illustrative  of  the  geography  of  production,  exhibits  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association — which  would  have  more  appropriately  and 
advantageously  been  placed  in  the  education  section — by  the  League 
for  Social  Service,  the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Charitj-  Organization  Society,  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Labor  Bureaus  of  Washington  and  of  all  of  the 
States  where  they  exist.  Perhaps  the  most  orderly  and  effective 
exhibit  is  that  relative  to  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the 
negro  race  in  America ;  this,  and  the  exhibit  of  the  .•\merican  Library 
Association,  attract  much  attention  from  European  visitors.  The 
American  section  also  contains  a  series  of  some  twenty  monc^aphs, 
written  by  various  authors  and  edited  by  Professor  Herbert  B, 
Adams  and  Richard  Waterman,  Jr.,  and  covering  such  points  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  United  States  as  it  was  thought  wotitd 
most  interest  foreign  inquirers.     The  sections  of  hygiene  and  pub- 
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lie  charities,  instead  of  being  associated  with  that  of  social  economy, 
as  they  manifestly  should  have  been,  are  placed  in  an  unfrequented 
gallery  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
Hawaiian  exhibit  is  installed  in  the  Trocadero, 

Although  the  list  of  awards  is  not  g^ven  out,  it  is  understood  that 
the  United  States  will  receive  a  larger  number,  and  of  higher  grade, 
in  the  department  of  social  ecooomy.  than  any  other  country,  after 
France.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  exhibits  will  go  to  increase 
the  already  important  collections  of  the  Musee  Sociale,  which  owes 
its  useful  existence  to  the  Exposition  of  1889;  and  it  is  certain, 
considering  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  been  selected  to 
prepare  them,  that  when  the  c^dal  reports  appear,  they  will  be 
of  decided  and  permanent  value.  One  may.  perhaps,  also  mention 
here  the  exhibit  made  by  the  city  of  Pms,  though  this  is  installed  in 
another  building,  and  does  not  technically  belong  to  the  section  of 
social  economy.  The  student  of  municipal  affairs  in  particular,  and 
the  sociologist  in  general,  will  be  apt  to  find  this  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  single  feature  of  the  Exposition. 

w.  F.   B. 

French  ' 'Assimilation.**  A  colonial  study,^  having  particular 
reference  to  French  methods  of  dealing  with  indigenous  races,  has 
recently  been  published  by  Leopold  de  Saussure,  an  author  who 
seems  to  be  able  to  take  an  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  view 
of  his  country *s  polic}'.  Inasmuch  as  most  works  on  colonization 
treat  this  question  of  racial  contact  fragmentarily  and  with  scant 
attention,  the  present  volume  is  somewhat  unique.  Though  it  has 
to  do  chiefly  with  the  colonial  policy  and  experiences  of  the  French, 
the  study  is  constructed  on  lines  which  make  it  valuable  to  any 
colonizing  people. 

The  treatment  is  psychological  in  so  far  as  the  author  insists 

upon  the  hereditary  character  of  the  mental  traits  of  races  and 

r^[ards  the  various  social  phencxnena,  such  as  language,  institutions, 

ctCy  as  emanations  of  the  type  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  people  which 

exhibits  them.    In  adopting  these  axioms,  de  Saussure  avowedly, 

tfaougfa  with  discretion,  follows  the  lead  of  Gustave  Le  Bon.    From 

'«  premises  stated,  the  d  priori  deduction  is,  that  language,  institu- 

tt»  etc.9  having  developed  through  slow  accumulaticHi,  genera- 

.  by  generation,  cannot  be  hastily  altered  or  supplanted  by  alien 

-NvdioloKie  de  la  cokmisation  fran^aise  dans  ses  rai^xxts  avec  les  Soci6t6s 
^  nil,  i9gg. 
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systems,  evolved  by  a  higher  culture-stage.  This  thesis  the  author 
undertakes  to  sustain  from  the  history  of  the  colonial  experiences 
of  the  French. 

The  nations  derived  from  the  Latin  stock  have  ever  been  sharply 
distinguished  from  other  colonizing  peoples ;  where  the  Latins  have 
ching  to  theory  and  system,  the  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxons  have 
regularly  adapted  their  policy  to  existing  conditions,  with  results 
which  the  world  knows.  The  little  dogmatism  left  in  the  English 
system  is  religious,  of  little  effect  and  comparatively  harmless; 
sacerdotalism  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  ill-fortune  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  ventures ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  French,  in  modern  times,  to  carry  theory  to  lengths  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  field. 

The  French  mind  takes  to  cut-and-dried  systems;  the  sense  of 
symmetry  and  order  which  evolved  the  metric  system  is  the  same 
which  was  captivated  by  the  doctrine  of  "assimilation."  This  doc- 
trine finds  its  roots  in  the  ideals  of  the  school  of  dogmatists  which 
preceded  the  Revolution;  their  well  known  ideas  concerning  the 
essential  equality  and  reasonableness  of  all  men  became  ingrained 
in  the  French  mind,  and  have  been  dislodged  by  no  experience 
however  bitter.  Such  an  hypothesis  regarding  man  would  naturally 
imply,  as  a  corollary,  that  lack  of  civilization  and  barbarism  are 
due  to  mistaken  or  degenerate  reasoning.  Show  the  noble  savages, 
who  ages  ago  possessed  the  mentality  to  form  a  "social  contract," 
the  picture  of  the  highest  (i.  e.  French)  civilization  and  they  will 
at  once  recognize  their  own  faultiness,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  generous  aid  bestowed,  mend  their  ways.  The  French 
mind,  the  author  says,  is  so  saturated  with  such  idealism  that  all 
the  faults  of  this  unphilosophical  and  disastrous  colonial  system  are 
imputed  by  them  to  this  and  that  functionary,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
system  has  not  been  applied  radically  enough.  The  French  them- 
selves present  an  example  in  point  of  the  inability  of  a  people  to 
observe  the  incompleteness  and  error  of  their  own  racial  habits  of 
thought. 

Tbe  results  attained  by  the  French  in  pursuing  this  policy  of 
"assimilation"  are  often  undignified  and  sometimes  ridiculous.  The 
author  discusses  assimilation  through  education,  institutions,  lan- 
guage, etc.,  and  by  the  use  of  striking  examples,  demonstrates  the 
futility  of  each  method.  He  himself,  however,  does  not  favor  a 
let-alone  policy.  He  believes  that,  since  all  social  phenomena  rest 
upon   the  economic  basis,   general   security  of  trade  and  mutual 
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confidence  should  first  be  established ;  and  that  there  woold  fcdlow 
upon  this  policy,  which  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  accept- 
able to  the  natives,  a  stimulation  of  new  needs  which  would  gradu- 
ally lead  to  an  adoption  of  a  more  developed  language,  more  elaborate 
institutions,  etc. — a  language  and  body  of  institutions  commensurate 
with  the  larger  demands  of  a  more  developed  material  civilization. 
The  French  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  attempting  first  of 
all  to  impose  a  developed  system  of  judiciary,  religicm,  etc;  they 
have  thus  wounded  the  natives,  have  inspired  fear  and  distrust,  to 
say  nothing  of  hatred,  and  have  thrown  undeveloped  societies  into  a 
chaos  where  old  customs  are  gone,  the  new  are  not  understood, 
and  immorality  supervenes. 

In  the  course  of  the  study,  especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  Romans 
in  Gaul,  the  English  in  India,  the  Japanese,  and  to  the  status  of  the 
negroes  and  mulattoes  in  Haiti.  The  treatment  is  strong,  practical 
and  supported  by  well-chosen  facts. 

Albert  G.  Keller. 

Yale  University. 

Railway  Accidents  in  England.  The  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  May,  1899,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  railway  acci- 
dents and  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  rendering  the  occupation 
of  railway  employees  less  dangerous  "having  regard  to  the  working 
of  railways,  the  rules  and  regulations  made,  and  the  safety  appli- 
ances used  by  railway  companies,"  rendered  its  report  in  January, 
of  the  present  year.  The  Commission  was  appointed  as  a  concession 
to  the  interests  represented  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  the  defeat 
of  the  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  that  body,  requiring  all 
railroad  transportation  companies  to  equip  their  trains  with  auto- 
matic couplers  within  a  determinate  time.  The  Commission 
appointed  was  a  notable  one,  representing  as  it  did  the  public  inter- 
ests, the  railways  and  the  engineering  profession  by  men  of  large 
experience  and  distinguished  reputation:  Lord  James  of  Hereford, 
Viscount  Hampden,  Sir  George  E.  Paget  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
Sir  Guilford  Molesworth,  Sir  Charles  Scotter  of  the  London  and 
Southwestern  Railway,  the  Honorable  Ailwyn  Edward  Fellows,  Sir 
John  Wolfe-Barry,  Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  Major-General  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  H.  H.  S.  Cunnyninghame,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ackworth,  Professor 
Elliot,  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  Mr.  Walter  Hudson,  and  Mr,  J.  E. 
Ellis. 

The  report  investigated  the  facts  and  proposed  certain  remedies. 
The   Commission   found   that   in    1898,   out   of   534,141    railway 
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employees,  522  were  killed  and  12,826  were  injured,  while  of  87,324      ^H 
workmen  employed  in  especially  dangerous  situations,  there  were        ^^k 
212  killed  and  1,531  injured.     That  is.  over  two-fifths  of  llie  acci-        ^^k 
dents   occurred   among   ahout   one-fifth    of   the   employees.     The        ^H 
following  table,  prepared  by  the  Commission,  discloses  the  danger       ^H 
to  which  the  various  classes  of  railway  labor  is  subjected  in  com-       ^H 
parison  with  other  so-called  dangerous  employments:                                 ^H 

PkOPORTIONATE  RlSKS  IN  VARIOUS  DANGEROUS  TRADES.                              ^H 

DcKTiptloaof  tjtbor. 

Killed  Irom  ill 

Injury  fcommU 

Railway  ser\ant8    in    general,   excluding 
conu-actor3*men,  clerks,  mechanics 

I.il 

5-08 
IIS 
5-2 

1.37 
0.52 
1.34 
0.43 

O.I 
0.2 

0^5 

3t 
61 
16 

t 

Not  known 
Not  ayaiUble 

■H 

39-3 

Permanent-way  men  or  platelayers 

Metalliferous  mines  (underground) 

"          Extraction  of  metals  (males).. 
Ship-buildinK  (males)  . 

In  r^ard  to  automatic  couplings,  the  Commission  reports  that  "the 
condition  of  things  taken  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  be  that  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  in  an  experimental  stage,"  while  in  the  United 
States  on  July  i,  189S,  there  were  70  per  cent,  of  the  cars  equipped 
with  automatic  couplers  which  had  served  to  materially  diminish  the 
accidents  due  to  shunting  and  coupling.     The  Commission  excuses 
the  tardiness  of  the  English  railway  companies  in  adopting  the 
automatic  coupling  on  the  ground  that  (r)  the  system  now  in  use 
on  English  railways  is  much  less  dangerous  than  that  formerly  used 
in  the  United  States,  and  (2}  for  the  very  practical  reason  that  no 
system  of  automatic  coupling  has  as  yet  been  devised  suited  to  the 
Hnglish  style  of  car.     The  Commission  reports  that  while  there 
seems  to  be  no  dearth  of  automatic  couplers  in  the  hands  of  the 
inv-entors,  none  of  them  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  trial, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trade  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  Departmental  Committee  to  work  in  connection  with 

222  Vj/^  Reziew,  \PiM:g. 

•ji*  r^iI-Jiv  c.:rr;par.:es  in  'leviaing^  and  rfsring  a  coupling  diat  may 
1^  A-la;^:**:  :*--  ±e  needs  of  die  English  transportation  system.  In 
•J:*:r  :r.vtsc:%-a::cn  the  Ccciniiasion  round  that  there  were  many 
irjr/.*^rjs,  '>*xurnng^  net  due  to  the  process  of  coupling  or  uncoup- 
'.\zj^  %r.;^:r..  wid-i  care  and  artention  to  minor  details,  might  be  much 
I*i2«*r--tl  KtTiCe  :t  aiiviies,  among  other  things,  "'that  there  shall 
'vt  rjtarr.  ',z  ziz  brakes  on  all  engines."  "that  all  stations  or  sidings 
«h«r*  -l-'ir.ting  operations  are  frequently  carried  on  after  dark 
i'rjL.'.  \f:  vel'  2LrA  sutncienrly  lighted/'  together  with  other  devices 
likt.y  Vv  rer;-':er  the  life  of  the  employee  more  secure. 

7?.*  r-.oit  si^mcant  feamre  of  the  report,  however,  is  the  proposal 
v>  c!ii5  -terrain  kinds  of  work  on  the  railways  as  "dangerous  trades" 
and  ihtref  :rc  subject  them  to  state  regulation  under  the  direction  of 
:h*  z^'.-krd  of  Trade.  Two  interesting  questions  suggest  themselves 
here :  •  i ;  Is  the  Commission  advising  an  extension  of  the  activity 
of  the  state,  and  \  2)  What  would  be  the  economic  effects  upon  the 
:n^-i:r:al  system,  provided  the  state  prescribes  the  conditions  under 
y.!r.:rh  the  railway  companies  may  conduct  the  work  of  transpbrta- 
t:ori'  A  glance  at  the  table  above,  which  is  probably  sufficiently 
accurate  for  our  purposes,  discloses  the  fact  that  railway  employees 
in  general  are  subject  to  approximately  the  same  danger  as  miners, 
and  that  one  special  class  of  workmen,  viz..  shimters,  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish term,  run  about  the  same  risk  of  being  killed  in  the  course  of 
their  employment  as  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine — ^an  especially 
danjjerous  emplo\-ment.  Now  the  trade  of  merchant  shipping  and 
that  of  mining  is  controlled  by  the  state  owing  to  the  dangers  in 
connection  with  it.  The  state  may  prescribe  under  what  conditions 
these  trades  may  be  carried  on,  may  regulate  and  control  the  methods 
of  working  and  the  emplo\'ment  of  machines  and  processes.  To 
include  the  specially  dangerous  emplojTnent  of  railway  service  among 
those  regulated  by  the  state  is,  under  these  conditions,  not  an  exten- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  state;  it  is  rather  harmonizing  the 
functions  of  government  by  readjusting  the  laws  which  previously 
had  failed  to  give  equal  protection  to  citizens  employed  in  equally 
dangerous  situations. 

The  solution  of  the  second  question  raised  above  is  not  so 
obvious.  The  railway  transportation  system  is  so  complex,  so 
delicately  organized,  that  state  regulation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  carried  on  might  easily  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  economic  results  of  state  supervision  will  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  enters  upon  the  work 
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of  regulation  and  the  methods  adopted  by  them  in  making  their 
regulation  effective.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, inclmHng  the  representatives  of  two  o£  the  great  railway 
systems,  is  that  "hves  tliat  could  be  saved  are  lost  and  men  are 
injured  unnecessarily,"  and  further  that  "it  was  proved  to  us  that  in 
cases  where  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  inquiring  into  accidents, 
bad  made  recommendations  of  a  reasonable  character  to  railway 
companies,  some  companies  had  readily  complied  with  sucli  recom- 
mendations, whilst  others  had  refused  compliance."  As  is  gener- 
ally true  in  such  cases,  a  few  roads  have  a  large  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  accidents,  and  these  are  the  very  ones  that  fail  to 
observe  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  the  whole 
industry  is  obliged  to  suffer  stringent  regulations  in  order  that  a 
few  badly  managed  roads  may  be  disciplined  into  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  their  employees,  it  will  add  only  one  further  instance  of 
vicarious  suffering  to  the  long  list  that  history  recounts  in  the 
economic  world, 

The  responsibility  of  the  railway  companies  to  their  workmen 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Workingmen's  Compensation  Act  makes 
any  movement  likely  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  employees  appeal 
not  only  to  the  humane  instincts  of  the  companies,  but  to  their 
financial  interests  as  well.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  is  able  to  secure 
tlie  hearty  cooperation  of  the  we!!  managed  roads,  which  appear 
to  be  in  a  large  majority,  together  with  that  of  the  public  and  the 
professional  interests,  the  experiment  of  state  regulation  of  the 
railway  traffic  will  have  large  chance  of  success.  At  any  rate,  the 
further  movements  in  this  line  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest 
00  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Maurice  H,  Robinson. 

Yale  University. 


Experiment  of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  Manu- 
facture and  Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors.  In  January,  1S95, 
the  Russian  government  decided  to  make  the  experiment  of 
taking  into  its  own  hands  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  in  four  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  enable  the  effects  of  the 
change  to  become  apparent.  Under  the  new  system  it  is  necessary 
that  cash  be  paid  for  the  liquor  and  tliat  none  of  it  be  drunk  on  the 
premises.  It  is  all  put  up  in  scaled  bottles  and  the  charge  varies 
directly  witli  the  quantity.     As  a  rule  there  was  no  compensation 
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given  to  the  holders  of  licenses,  but  in  the  province  of  Poland,  it  was 
found  that  some  remuneration  must  be  made,  and  there  the  inn- 
keepers were  allowed  to  hand  in  a  report  stating  the  amount  of 
their  profits  during  the  past  year.  These  were  averaged  and  multi- 
plied by  twenty  to  give  the  principal  which  it  was  thought  equitable 
to  repay  them  their  loss.  When  the  scheme  started,  it  was  with  the 
double  intention  of  attempting  to  lessen  drtmkenness  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  public  income.  At  first  the  temperance 
problem  came  to  the  front,  but  now  all  the  energy  seems  to  be 
directed  to  increasing  the  returns  to  the  government.  In  the  latter 
success  has  come.  In  the  year  1893,  before  the  reform,  the  income 
to  the  government  from  these  four  provinces  from  the  excise  duties 
and  license  fees  amounted  to  12,354,000  rubles.  Even  the  first 
year  of  the  experiment  the  receipts  exceeded  those  under  the  old 
rigime,  and  in  1897  had  reached  20,375,000  rubles.  Frcnn  the 
Report  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  bearing  the  date  of 
January  31,  1899,  we  learn  that,  in  his  opinion,  drunkenness  is  by 
no  means  as  common  as  it  formerly  was,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  effect  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  has  been  most 
salutary,  in  that  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  drinks  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  Formerly  their  crops  were  often  pledged  to  the  inn- 
keepers before  they  were  raised  and  a  season  with  drought  reduced 
the  peasants  to  the  last  extreme,  while  in  many  cases  their  property 
was  taken  by  the  one  who  supplied  them  with  liquor.  Judging  from 
the  limited  time  that  has  elapsed,  the  experiment  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded and  its  future  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Wm.  B.  Bailey. 

Yale  University. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

North  American  Forests  and  Forestry;  their  Relations  to  the 
National  Life  of  the  American  People.  By  Ernest  Bruncken,  Sec- 
retary of  the  late  Wisconsin  State  Forestry  Commission.  G-  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London ;  The  Knickerbocker 
Press,  1900 — 8vo,  pp.  vi,  265. 

Tliis  is  a  timeiy  book  and  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  written,  and  should  have  a  wide  reading  by  the  American  people. 
Its  aim  is  not  that  of  a  text-book  for  technical  education  for 
professional  foresters.  It  is,  rather,  a  popular  work,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  educating  the  general  public  to  the  importance  of  caring  for  our 
remaining  forests  and  woodlands,  and  pointing  out  the  nature  of 
that  importance  and  some  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  subject  is  not  treated  from  the  side  of  tlie  sentimentalist 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  trees,  nor  from  that  of  the  speculator 
or  lumberman  with  whom  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  is  synonjinous  with  the  destruction  of  its  forest  wealth. 
The  author  from  his  professional  experience  has  had  exceptional 
advantages  for  discussing  the  subject  in  its  several  aspects. 

In  a  dozen  chapters  he  considers  the  nature  and  aspects  of  the 
forests  of  the  United  States,  the  relation  of  forests  to  mankind, 
the  industries  especially  dependent  upon  forests,  their  destruction 
under  mismanagement,  their  preservation  and  utilization  under 
proper  management,  their  relations  to  national  prosperitj*  and  taxa- 
tion, and  explains  what  forestry  is,  what  it  has  done  in  the  older 
countries,  and  what  it  may  do  for  this. 

In  several  aspects  the  United  States  was  originally  and  is  still 
favored  beyond  any  other  country  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
in  its  natural  forest  wealth,  This  is  true  of  the  characters  and 
aspects  of  its  forests,  of  their  original  extent,  the  number  of  species 
of  trees,  the  variety  of  character  and  qualities  of  the  timber  and 
wood,  the  size  and  majesty  of  many  of  the  species  of  trees  and  in 
th<  luxuriance  of  much  of  its  forest  growth.  But  these  very  fea- 
tures have  brought  special  problems  to  be  solved  by  our  people,  first 
ss  colonists  and  settlers  in  a  new  country,  and  now  as  an  old  country 
providing  for  future  and  permanent  prosperity. 

When  the  European  colonists  came  to  the  Atlantic  region,  they 
found  an  unbroken  forest  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     Wherever  an  extensive  view  was  to  be  had  from  any 
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commanding  height,  the  whole  landscape  was  densdv  covered  with 
this  forest  mantle,  clothing  in  its  folds  the  hills  and  vaflcrs  alike, 
and  everywhere  hiding  the  grotmd.  The  salt  marshes  aloog  the 
a/ast,  a  few  small  grassy  swamps  inland,  and  the  naked  summits 
of  some  of  the  higher  mountains  were  the  only  breaks  in  this  expanse 
of  trees. 

The  early  colonists  came  to  plant  a  civilization  in  this  wilderness. 
Agriculture  was  necessary  and  grain  for  the  daily  bread  could  not  be 
produced  in  the  shady  forest.  Not  a  square  mile  of  fertile  or  even 
tillable  land  was  to  be  found  in  any  one  spot  ready  for  the  plough 
or  the  hoe.  Starvation  everywhere  confronted  the  new  settler  until 
sufficient  forest  could  be  destroyed  and  soil  opened  to  the  sunshine 
for  cultivation.  The  present  generation  cannot  appreciate  the 
severity  of  the  war  which  was  waged  against  the  forests  by  the 
colonists  in  all  the  settlements  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas  and 
westward  to  the  prairie  region.  It  was  a  continuous  battle  and 
the  conflict  was  severer  than  all  the  others  combined.  War  with 
the  savage  Indians  was  intermittent,  and  a  hostile  tribe  once  con- 
quered usually  ceased  from  troubling  any  more.  Some  of  our 
ajlonists  had  no  Indian  wars  at  all,  but  the  battle  with  the  forests 
was  waged  all  the  time  and  everywhere.  It  was  literally  a  war 
for  ffxxi  and  home  and  country.  Acre  by  acre  was  laboriously  won, 
!)Ut  when  from  any  cause  a  clearing  had  for  a  time  to  be  abandoned, 
trees  sorjn  took  possession  of  the  soil,  the  wilderness  returned  and  the 
enemy  again  occupied  the  ground. 

The  forests  were  a  foe  to  progress  in  many  ways.  Land  had  to 
be  cleared  for  cultivation,  roads  were  built  only  with  great  labor,  and 
then,  a  year's  neglect  might  close  the  trail  again  with  fallen  trees  or 
new  growth.  The  forests  so  stubbornly  resisted  the  march  of 
civilization  that  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  farms  and 
villages  did  not  extend  to  more  than  a  day's  walk  from  the  navigable 
water  courses,  except  in  a  very  few  favored  places,  and  at  the  end 
of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  battle  was  still  going  on  along 
an  extensive  frontier.  During  all  this  period  more  wood  and 
lumber  was  to  be  had  for  the  mere  cutting  than  was  needed  by  the 
advancinj^  po[)ulation,  and  the  flow  of  streams  had  not  yet  been  so 
larccely  diniinislied  as  to  create  much  obvious  loss,  or  especial  hard- 
ship. 

After  such  a  long  and  continuous  fight  for  homes,  lasting  for 
four  or  five  generations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  masses  of  our 
people  came  to  consider  the  forests  as  a  foe  to  be  destroyed,  and 
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the  lumbennan  and  speculator  was  allowed  to  consider  them  as  rich 
mines  to  be  worked  for  what  could  be  made  from  them,  and  then 
abandoned  when  worked  out.  Moreover,  in  the  newer  civiliza- 
tion, railroads  made  it  possible  to  bring  lumber  from  districts  here- 
tofore inaccessible,  and,  under  these  new  conditions  the  destruction 
assumed  more  dangerous  features,  for  it  made  possible  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  in  regions  not  suitable  for  agricultural,  but  essenti&l 
to  the  life  of  our  streams  and  rivers. 

Until  lately  tliere  was  little  need  for  scientific  forestry  to  be 
practiced.  It  little  concerned  the  private  owner  of  woodlands,  so 
long  as  he  could  buy  his  wood  and  timber  cheaper  than  he  could 
grow  it  on  his  own  land,  paying  taxes  while  he  was  waiting  for  it 
to  grow.  And  the  conditions  had  not  yet  arisen,  except  in  a  few 
places,  to  force  governmental  interference.  But  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  the  problems  have  changed  nuich  faster  and  much 
greater  than  the  general  public  has  realized.  Many  of  the  old 
conditions  have  passed  away  and  we  are  suddenly  confronted  with 
new  and  dangerous  ones,  which  it  is  important  should  be  met. 

Now  we  have  no  frontiers  awaiting  settlement,  and  the  diminish- 
ing streams  and  higher  prices  of  lumber  are  awakening  the  people 
lo  the  new  conditions  that  are  upon  us  and  a  sentiment  for  forest 
preservation,  although  growing  rapidly,  is  growing  too  slowly. 
Already  some  of  the  grandest  forests  of  the  world,  which,  under  a 
wiser  system,  might  have  been  saved,  are  robbed  of  the  wealth 
which  they  have  been  gathering  for  thousands  of  years,  the  value 
of  the  land  they  occupied  is  enormously  lessened  from  what  it 
might  have  been,  and  the  country  is  so  much  the  poorer  because  of 
the  waste  and  lack  of  a  rational  forest  policy. 

Our  forests  must  henceforth  be  better  preserved,  or  the  nation 
will  rue  its  mistake.  An  actual  scarcity  of  timber  is  by  no  means 
the  greatest  danger.  The  importance  of  forest  preservation  is 
greater  in  its  relations  to  the  conser\'ation  of  water,  even  than  for 
its  lumber  and  wood.  The  capacity  of  a  country  for  supporting 
a  dense  population  depends  upon  agriculture,  and  in  many  of  our 
States,  which  are  otherwise  ridi  in  natural  resources,  tlie  capacity 
for  their  agriculture  depends  upon  tlie  preservation  of  their  streams 
for  irrigation.  There  is  practically  no  more  public  land  suited  for 
agriculture  without  irrigation,  now  left  for  settlement  and  occupa- 
tion, and  in  more  than  one  district  the  agricultural  population  has 
actually  diminished  within  the  last  few  years  because  of  the 
diminished  flow  of  water  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  caused 
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by  the  destruction  of  forests.  It  will  cost  enormously  to  reforest 
some  of  these  regions.  In  some  places  known  to  the  writer,  it 
will  be  practically  impossible. 

The  future  prosperity  and  density  of  population  of  at  least  thirteen 
of  our  States  is  more  closely  related  to  this  than  to  any  other  of 
their  natural  resources.  The  matter  of  the  conservation  of  water 
supply  is  of  rapidly  increasing  importance  in  other  aspects.  Decade 
by  decade  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  is  living  in  villages  and  cities  which  must  have 
public  water  supply.  And  the  available  supply  is  steadily  growing 
more  and  more  uncertain  because  of  the  increasing  waste  of  water 
incident  to  the  destruction  of  the  woodlands.  This  question  is  of 
as  much,  possibly  even  more,  concern  in  the  more  populous  Eastern 
States  than  in  the  dryer  regions  of  the  West,  which  will  never  be 
able  to  become  so  uniformly  populous. 

Mr.  Bruncken  is  to  be  heartily  commended  for  his  book  and  for 
the  way  he  has  treated  the  subject.  The  publishers  have  given  it 
an  attractive  form  and  few  can  read  it  without  pleasure  and  profit. 

WM.  H.  BREWER. 
Yale  University. 

Heredity  and  Human  Progress,  By  W.  Duncan  McKim,  M.D., 
Ph.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1900. 
Crown  8vo,  284  pp. 

This  book  might  have  been  entitled,  "The  Right  of  Society  to 
Kill  its  Unworthy  Members."  That  there  are  many  of  this  descrip- 
tion without  whom  it  would  seem  that  the  world  would  be  much 
better  off,  is  hardly  open  to  question.  They  are  not  all  subjects  for 
punishment.  Those  which  are  deemed  such  by  the  law  the  author 
holds  as  really  punishable,  not  because  man  has  a  right  to  inflict 
any  retributive  penalty  upon  his  brother  man,  but  by  way  of  repres- 
sion. Society  also  is  put  to  loss  by  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics, 
habitual  drunkards,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  robber  or  murderer. 
He  does  some  single  act  of  wrong :  they  spend  their  lifetime  in  use- 
lessly wasting  the  possessions  and  wearing  out  the  strength  of 
others.  Why,  then,  let  them  continue  to  cumber  the  ground? 
Why  give  them  the  opportunity  to  perpetuate  their  kind  by  pro- 
ducing children,  who  will  probably  be  of  a  still  lower  order  of 
degeneracy?  Nature  makes  short  work  of  brute  animals  that  are 
found  unable  to  do  their  part  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Dr. 
McKim  would  have  us  profit  by  her  example   (p.   188).     "The 
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surest,  the  simplest,  the  kindest,  and  most  humane  means  for  pre- 
venting reproduction  among  those  whom  we  deem  unworthy  o£ 
this  high  privilege,  is  a  gentle,  painless  death;  and  this  should 
be  administered  not  as  a  punislimcnt,  but  as  an  expression  of 
enhghtened  pity  for  the  victims — too  defective  by  nature  to  find 
true  happiness  in  life — and  as  a  duty  toward  the  community  and 
toward  our  own  offspring."  Administer  a  little  carbonic  gas,  and 
the  thing  is  done  (p.  193)-  Let  each  case  be  thoroughly  and 
judicially  examined  before  sentence  of  extinction  is  pronounced. 
Governments  have  the  same  right  to  proceed  against  the  idiot,  in 
this  way,  that  they  have  to  execute  a  murderer.  It  is  tlte  right 
of  self-preservation.  It  is  the  law  of  utihty  (p.  218).  "More  and 
more,  thinking  men  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  all  our 
knowledge  and  all  our  principles  of  action  are  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  external  world,  that  all  the  matter  for  the 
construction  of  our  most  ethereal  thought  and  deepest  feeling  has 
been  gotten,  primarily,  tlirough  the  senses"  (p.  210).  Life  is  a 
mere  phase  of  existence.  No  intuition  teaches  us  that  it  has  any 
special  sacredness  or  value.  "The  divine  method,  plainly  revealed 
in  nature."  of  dealing  with  a  feeble  or  pernicious  hfc  is  to  destroy 
it  (p.  213). 

Such  is  tile  general  line  of  the  author's  argument.  He  writes 
with  the  earnestness  of  deep  personal  conviction,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  scientific  physician.  If,  he  argues,  it  is  every  day's 
practice  to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn  infant  to  save  that  of  the 
mother,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  Protestant  church,  at  least, 
approves  it,  what  difference  in  principle  is  to  be  found  in  killing 
it  after  birth,  if  evidently  unfit  to  live,  in  order  to  preserve  society 
from  useless  loss?  If  an  idiot  falls  sick  and  dies  in  infancy,  all 
speak  of  it  as  a  blessing  to  the  family.  Is  it  any  less  a  blessing, 
if  he  die  without  the  pain  of  sickness?  But  pathology,  he  declares, 
shows  tliat  there  is  a  moral  idiocy,  that  may  co-exist  with  full 
mental  power  (p.  22).  Is  this  not  the  most  dangerous  kind?  A 
wolf  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man  would  be  terrible,  indeed.  Such 
is  the  habitual  criminal,  bom  with  no  moral  sense.  To  kill  the 
child,  who  has  become  a  public  charge  and  is  found  to  be  of  this 
description,  is  a  mercy  to  him  and  to  the  world  (p.  58).  The  same 
is  true  if  he  be  feeble-minded.  Educate  him  as  best  you  can.  and 
hardly  more  than  one  in  ten  can  ever  support  himself  (p.  131). 

Dr.  McKim  evidently  leans  toward  the  theory  of  Wcismann  that 
"death  is  but  an  adaptation,  a  habit  acquired  by  all  organisms  but 
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the  very  lowest,  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the  species  to  the 
environment,  whereby  higher  types  might  evolve  and  secure  con- 
tinuance" (p.  204),  while  "the  lowest  of  animals,  the  protozoa,  are 
potentially  immortal"  (p.  4).  If  man  has  then  learned  to  die  for 
the  good  of  man,  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  position  that  particular 
men  may  be  made  to  die  for  the  good  of  all. 

This  remedy,  in  principle,  appears  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
who  are  useless  members  of  society  or  are  in  a  condition  favorable 
to  the  propagation  of  such  as  would  be.  The  author  frankly  admits 
this  (p.  246).  To  send  an  executioner  into  every  household,  how- 
ever, would  be  too  unpopular  a  measure  to  begin  with  (p.  247). 
He  is  content  to  limit  his  services  at  present  to  the  inmates  of  our 
public  institutions  (p.  189),  and  he  points  out  that  it  is  full  time 
to  begin,  for  one  out  of  every  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  in  jail,  while  fifty 
years  ago  they  held  (if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  somewhat  apocryphal 
census  of  1850)  only  one  out  of  every  3,422  (p.  xxx,  176). 

Such  books  as  this  serve  a  useful  purpose.  They  start  thought 
in  new  directions,  or  rather  they  give  public  voice  to  thoughts  that 
have  been  kept  for  esoteric  uses.  Dr.  McKim  has  thrown  out 
something  to  float  into  the  twentieth  century,  which  may  seem  less 
strange  in  its  closing  than  in  its  opening  years. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

Yale  University. 

The  Distribution  of  Income,  By  William  Smart,  M.A.,  Phil.D., 
LL.D.,  Adam  Smith  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  London  and  New  York,  MacMillan,  1899. 
8vo,  XV,  341  pp. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  interest  both  to  economists  and  business 
men.  The  author  himself  belongs  to  each  of  these  two  classes, 
having,  as  he  says,  served  a  "considerable  apprenticeship  to  practical 
business  life"  as  a  large  employer  of  labor,  before  he  accepted  the 
Adam  Smith  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Glasgow.  The 
author's  business  experience  accounts  for  the  general  tone  of  the 
book  and  for  its  point  of  view,  which  is  that  of  the  capitalist- 
employer.  The  difficulties  and  risks  of  the  entrepreneur's  position 
and  the  unjust  criticism  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  the  workman 
are  vividly  set  forth.  Less  is  said  about  the  misunderstandings 
on  the  other  side.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
factory  system,  which  is  taken  as  the  type  of  industrial  organiza- 
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tion.  The  closing  chapters,  however,  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  professional  income  and  fonn  perJiaps  the  earliest  attempt  to 
discuss  the  special  causes  which  regulate  the  charges  of  physicians 
and  lawyers.  He  notes  the  peculiarity  that  professional  fees  are 
^aduated  according  to  the  ability  of  patients  or  clients  to  pay. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first.  Book  I,  is 
devoted  to  the  analysis  of  income,  the  second.  Book  II,  to  dis- 
tribution. Though  there  is  little  in  eitlier  which  is  strikingly  new 
or  original,  the  work  abounds  with  sound  and  temperate  obser- 
vations and  well-chosen  illustrations  such  as  only  a  practical  busi- 
ness man  finds  readily  at  his  command.  In  Book  I  the  relation 
of  money  income  to  real  income  is  discussed.  Real  income  is 
expressed  as  the  sum  of  services  of  goods  and  persons.  The  total 
stock  of  goods  is  capital.  These  ideas  of  income  and  capital  are 
consonant  with  modern  writing  on  the  subject.  The  author  could 
have  rendered  his  summation  of  services  clearer  if  he  had  explicitly 
included  dis-services,  or  negative  services,  as  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. 

In  the  second  part  the  chief  attention  is  devoted  to  wages.  The 
competition  of  employers  tends  to  level  up  wages,  though  the  effort 
of  the  individual  employer  is  to  keep  them  down.  The  author 
defends  this  effort  as  simply  one  case  of  keeping  down  cost.  Cost 
may  be  kept  down  by  substituting  one  factor  of  production  for 
another:  machinery  for  laborers,  laborers  for  machinery,  or  one 
sort  of  laborers  for  another.  Often  the  employer  substitutes 
unskilled  labor  for  skilled  labor,  and  the  displaced  workmen  think 
that  he  has  reduced  wages,  when  in  reality  his  action  tends  to 
raise  wages,  except  for  a  limited  class.  The  action  of  the  trade 
union  in  effecting  a  greater  solidarity  among  workmen  is  thoroughly 
discussed,  the  Webbs'  book  on  Industrial  Democracy  being  used  as 
a  basis.  Little  is  said  about  the  corresponding  combinations  among 
employers,  nor  is  much  attention  given  to  the  various  devices  for 
harmonizing  the  immediate  interests  of  workman  and  employer 
through  profit  sharing,  etc. 

The  older  tlieories  of  wages  are  discarded  after  a  more  or  less 
searching  examination.  Wages  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  sim- 
ply a  share  of  the  aggregate  income,  the  amount  of  this  share  being 
determined  by  the  relative  supply  and  demand  of  the  various  claim- 
ants to  that  income.  New  machinery,  methods  of  production  and 
industrial  organization,  by  shifting  the  demand  for  labor  and  by 
altering  the  total  income  or  national  dividend,  will  have  a  varying 
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resultant  effect  upon  the  laborers'  share.  Some  sensible  observa- 
tions are  made  on  the  prejudice  against  rich  men's  children  entering 
the  labor  market  in  ccmipetition  with  poorer  rivals.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  as  long  as  this  action  increases  the  national  dividend,  some 
one  must  enjoy  this  increase,  though  its  enjoyment  may  or  may  not 
be  shared  by  the  other  laborers.  These  laborers  must  always  be 
regarded  as  consumers  as  well  as  workers,  and  anything  which 
makes  their  subsistence  more  plentiful  tends  prima  facie  towards 
their  benefit.  The  author  is  conservative  in  treating  the  labor  prob- 
lem and  distrustful  of  all  grand  schemes  for  a  radical  improve- 
ment in  the  laborer's  lot.  One  curious  effect  of  trade  unionism  is 
noted ;  the  establishment  of  a  standard  rate  tends  to  eliminate  not 
only  the  incompetent  workmen,  but  the  superannuated,  for  the 
employer  who  is  obliged  to  pay  the  same  price  for  all  labor  in  a 
specified  union,  will  naturally  reject  the  less  efficient  laborer. 

Dr.  Smart  suggests  that  the  tendency  of  machinery  is  to  reduce 
the  necessary  skill  of  the  laborer;  as  machines  become  more  auto- 
matic, the  laborer  becomes  simply  a  tender.  Scone  fear  is  expressed 
that  during  the  transition  to  more  perfect  machinery,  there  will  be 
an  over-supply  of  labor  with  consequent  low  wages  and  distress. 

Although  the  author  nominally  refuses  to  discuss  the  ethics  of 
distribution,  he  cannot  altogether  escape  the  fascination  of  that  prob- 
lem. He  concludes  on  the  whole  that  the  existing  distribution  is 
roughly  according  to  merit,  and  that  at  any  rate  it  is  "not  an 
arbitrary  distribution,"  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  employer.  He 
says  little,  however,  of  inheritance.  This  is  a  most  important  factor 
of  distribution,  if  by  distribution  we  mean  the  apportionment  of 
income  among  human  beings.  The  truth  is  that  two  distinct  prob- 
lems are  confusedly  included  under  "distribution,"  not  only  by 
Dr.  Smart,  but  by  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject.  Distribu- 
tion among  persons  is  not  the  same  thing  as  distribution  among  the 
factors  of  production ;  the  former  is  the  great  problem  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor ;  the  latter  is  the  problem  of  interest,  rent  and  earnings. 
To  connect  the  two  we  must  discover  the  distribution  of  the  factors 
of  production  among  persons,  and  to  this  end  must  study  the 
causes  which  determine  the  bequest,  accumulation  and  dissipation 
of  fortunes.  The  confusion  arose  because  the  early  writers  con- 
ceived society  to  be  divided  into  the  mutually  exclusive  groups  of 
laborers,  landlords,  capitalists  and  employers,  and  believed  that 
they  had  solved  the  problem  of  distribution  when  they  had  shown 
the  causes  which  determined  wages,  rent,  interest  and  profits;  but 
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the  four  classes,  thus  arhitrarily  separated,  do,  in  the  actual  world, 
overlap  and  are  constantly  changing.  The  same  person  is  often 
land-owner,  capitalist  and  employer;  even  wage-earners  are  often 
small  capitalists.  To  understand  the  personal  distribution  of 
income  we  must  study,  first  and  chiefly,  the  personal  distribution 
of  capital.  i.  f. 


he  crime;  causes  el  remides.  Par  Cesare  Lombroso.  Avec  un 
appendice  sur  les  progjes  de  I'anthropologie  criminelle  pendant 
les  annees,  1895-^.  Paris:  Librairie  G.  Reinwald,  Schleicher 
Fr^res,  editeurs,  1899 — 8vo,  pp,  vii,  583. 

The  Criminal;  his  Personnel  and  Environment.  A  Scientific 
Study.  By  August  Drahms.  With  an  Introduction  by  Cesare 
Lombroso.  New  York:  The  Macmiltan  Company,  1900 — i2mo, 
pp.  xiv,  389. 

These  two  volumes  are  a  fresh  token  of  the  enthusiasm,  the  indus- 
try and  the  fecundity  of  the  "school  of  criminal  anthropologists." 
The  former,  written  by  the  leader  of  this  fervent  group,  and  incor- 
porated in  Professor  Hamon's  Bibliolhique  inlemalioHole  des 
sciences  sociologiques,  will  be  welcomed  as  the  latest  and  fullest 
statement  of  the  Turin  professor's  views;  while  the  latter,  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  San  Quentin  prison,  in  California,  is  vouched  for 
by  Lombroso  himself  in  his  Introduction  as  being  substantially 
orthodox,  as  well  as  lucid  in  exposition  and  profound  and  original 
in  thought. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  dedicated  to  Max  Nordau,  and  is 
addressed  especially  to  those  who  accuse  the  "criminal  anthropolo- 
gists" ("my  school,"  as  Lombroso  calls  them)  of  having  ignored  the 
economic  and  social  causes  of  crime  while  over-emphasizing  its 
biological  and  physiological  aspects,  and  of  having  proposed  no 
practical  remedy  for  it.  Lombroso  insists  that  it  is  precisely  he  and 
his  disciples  who  have  not  merely  suggested  but  actually  initiated 
new  and  more  effective  tactics  In  dealing  with  crime,  based  on  a 
study  of  its  etiology,  and  directed  specially  towards  its  prevention. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  he  deals  with  the  causes  of  crime, 
meteorological,  geological,  orographical,  racial,  and  such  as  are  con- 
nected with  civilization  itself;  with  density  and  movements  of 
population ;  with  urban  and  rural  conditions ;  with  wages  and  price 
of  food-stuffs;  with  the  alcoholic,  tobacco  and  morphine  habits; 
and  with  illiteracy,  religion,  age,  sex,  occupation,  etc.  These  chap- 
ters contain  a  multitude  of  facts,  more  or  less  thoroughly  authenti- 
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cated,  many  of  them  cited  from  such  works  as  those  of  Garofalo, 
Marro,  Sighele,  Ferri,  Listz  and  Joly,  and  therefore  already  familiar 
to  those  who  have  followed  discussions  in  this  field ;  the  net  result 
being  the  persuasion  in  the  mind  of  the  judicious  reader,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  element  of  truth  here,  but  that  the  truth  has  not 
yet  freed  itself  from  the  exaggerated,  the  contradictory,  and  the 
fantastic.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  Lombroso  deals  with 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  crime,  recommending  various 
"penal  substitutes" — a  happy  phrase  of  Ferri's — economic,  political, 
scientific,  legislative,  religious  and  educational.  The  third  part 
contains,  among  many  other  matters,  a  discussion  of  atavism  and  of 
penal  philosophy.  An  appendi:^  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  progress  made  in  criminal  anthropology  during  the  years 
1895-98. 

Mr.  Drahms  writes  only  partially  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
"positive  school,"  despite  Lombroso's  commendation  of  his  work. 
Familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  experience  as  a  prison 
chaplain,  first-hand  investigation  of  certain  specific  problems,  and 
a  competent  and  judicial  mind,  have  fitted  him  to  write  a  book  of 
independent  and  distinct  value.  We  have  noticed,  however,  more 
typographical  and  other  slight  errors,  and  more  awkward  terms  and 
phrases,  than  any  book  ought  to  have;  and  we  wonder  why  such 
works  as  Pike's  "History  of  Crime  in  England,"  Stephen's  "History 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,"  and  Winter's  "Elmira  Reforma- 
tory"— not  to  mention  many  others — were  omitted  from  the 
appended  bibliography.  Both  authors  denounce  our  present 
methods  of  dealing  with  criminals.  Lombroso  calls  the  prison,  "/^ 
pire  de  tons  les  rem^des,  si  tant  est  quon  puisse  I'appeler  remade 
et  non  poison;"  and  Drahms  says  that  "the  prison  from  every  point 
of  view  is  the  chief  ostensible  promoter  of  every  ill  it  essays  to 
cure,  and  offers  the  main  incentive  to  crime  ...  it  is  safe 
to  say,  it  succeeds  in  turning  out  more  direct  results  in  the  shape 
of  confirmed  criminals  .  .  .  than  any  other  accredited  agency 
within  the  range  of  experience  or  devised  by  the  folly  of  man,  rest- 
ing in  the  consent  of  the  masses."  w.  f.  b. 

The  History  of  Edzvard  the  Third  ( 1327-77) .  By  James  Mackinnon, 
Ph.D.  London:  Longsmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900 — ^pp.  viii+ 
625.     8vo. 

Dr.  Mackinnon  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  written  "an 
independent  contribution  to  the  history  of  Edward  HI."  But 
Edward's  history  is  practically  that  of  western  Europe  for  half  a 
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centur)'.  "This  work  is,  therefore,  more  than  a  biography;  it  is  a 
history  of  an  important  and  dramatic  epoch,"  and  while  the 
author  has  shunned  "no  labour  to  obtain  original  information"  he 
has  also  "striven  to  reproduce  it  in  a  style  in  keeping  with  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  subject.  But  his  "work  is  by  no  means 
an  apology  for  its  hero,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  biographies" ; 
based  on  "contemporary  evidence,"  it  is  an  attempt  to  represent 
Edward  as  "others  saw  him." 

The  book,  however,  is  one  of  no  more  than  ordinary  merit.  In 
the  fin  place,  despite  his  definition  of  "contemporary  evidence," 
the  author  has  given  too  much  weight  to  the  chronicles  and  too 
little  to  official  documents  and  in  his  ambition  to  write  an  "original" 
treatise  he  has  shunned  to  his  own  hurt  the  results  of  modem 
scholarship.  The  Chrottographia  Regum  Francorum  may  have 
been  neglected  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  "contemporary  evidence," 
but  this  cannot  be  said  of  Barbour's  Brus,  Jan  de  Klerk's  Van  den 
Derden  Edewaert,'  or  Recils  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Valenciennes.  The 
Rolls  of  Parliament  and  Rottili  Scotitw  could  have  been  used  to 
greater  advantage  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Parliamentary 
Writs,  or  tlie  various  Year  Books  and  Calendars  in  the  Rolls 
Series.  We  look  in  vain  for  such  modem  titles  as  Gasquet's 
The  Great  Pestilence,  Ashley's  James  and  Philip  van  Arlevelde 
and  Dr.  Mackinnon  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  studies  of 
Cunningham,  Monod  and  Viollet.  He  has,  therefore,  produced 
a  life  of  Edward  similar  to  one  of  some  modern  character 
compiled  mainly  from  the  newspapers.  Such  a  biography  would 
undoubtedly  represent  its  hero  as  "others  saw  him,"  but  would  it 
meet  the  demands  of  the  thoughtful  reader? 

It  is  then  as  a  narrative  history  rattier  than  as  a  critical  study  that 
the  book  must  rest  its  claim.  But  even  here  it  is  often  grievously 
at  fault.  For  example,  the  uprising  in  favor  of  Isabella  (pp.  7-12) 
was  not,  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  directed  so  much  against 
Edward  as  against  his  favorites.*  The  account  of  Philip's  "arbi- 
trarily applying  the  Salic  Law"  (p.  37)  is  entirely  incorrect.* 
Edward's  claims,  as  put  forward  (p.  38),  in  no  way  conflicted  with 
those  of  Charles  of  Evreux.* 

'  Translated  into  French  by  O.  Delepierre. 
'Afo/.  A4.  Orl.,  Pari.   Writt.  U,  Div.  [i,  p.  354. 
*  Monod.  Art.  [n  Rev.  Cril.  J'  Hist,  it  di  Litl.     1899. 
•N«ng.,  U.83-4. 
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A  second  reason  for  the  author's  failure  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  too  intensely  modem  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  times  he 
is  trying  to  portray.  To  him  "a  fool  of  a  world  is  this  misguided 
fourteenth  century.  Clearly  lunatic  .  .  .  Heigho!  what  a 
perverted  moral  sense"  (pp.  290-91)  characterizes  the  clergy  of  the 
day  and  the  warrior  knight  can  be  compared  only  to  a  "sporting 
athlete"  (p.  214). 

In  his  attempt  at  a  "dramatic"  style,  Dr.  Mackinnon  informs  us 
(p.  i)  that  "a  more  complete  ninny  than  Edward  II.  has  seldom 
occupied  a  throne."  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  he  is  reading 
comedy  not  tragedy,  as  royal  messengers  are  continually  "trot- 
tingf '  about  or  papal  emissaries  appear  "jogging  between  the  bel- 
ligerents" (p.  461).  The  pope  is  a  "political  scarecrow"  (p.  148). 
"'Done  for  Scotland  this  time!'^  (p.  70)  was  the  ejaculation  on 
the  lips  of  Englishmen"  over  a  victory  where  a  "toss-up"  (p.  57) 
determined  the  sides  which  the  contestants  should  take. 

One  note  pervades  the  whole  book — ^"the  martial  and  imperious 
Edward  III."  (p.  2),  "the  Napoleon"  (p.  35),  or  better  the  "Louis 
XIV"  (p.  607)  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  reign  is  "one  long 
story  of  war  and  aggression."  Edward  "as  a  warrior  kingf  *  not  only 
"dazzled  the  world  of  his  day"  (p.  608),  but  he  has  also  blinded 
the  eyes  of  his  biographer  to  his  other  achievements. 

That  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  Scotch  affairs  is  the 
best  and  most  original.  Edward,  however,  might  have  been  given 
the  credit  of  having  a  sincere  helief  in  his  right  to  the  overlordship 
of  Scotland.  Dr.  Mackinnon  might  have  made  out  a  stronger  case 
against  his  methods  by  a  closer  study  of  authorities.  In  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament  we  find  no  mention  of  a  March  parliament  for 
1333  (p.  64),  and  the  one  that  did  meet  in  January*  was  not  at  all 
enthusiastic  over  Edward's  plans.  The  author  overestimates  the 
"consuming  fire"  of  Scotch  patriotism  and  so  misjudges  the  actors 
in  the  events  he  describes.' 

In  regard  to  French  affairs,  the  book  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
The  events  during  Isabella's  supremacy  are  inadequately  treated; 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  attributing  to  Edward  the  same 
motives  which  actuated  his  mother ;  for  passing  over  so  lightly  his 
maiden  proclamation  (p.  35)  ;  or  for  failing  to  recognize  in  his  hom- 

^  This  seems  to  be  a  ''dramatic"  translation  of  Murim.,  p.  68  :  Et  sic  dicebatur 
publice  quod  guerra  in  Scocia  fuit  finaliter  finita  et  terminata. 

^  Rolls  of  Pari.,  ii,  69,  No.  7. 

'  Compare  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  il,  306,  316. 
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(p.  44)  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  Though  the  Hundred 
Years  War  was  a  "black  record  of  international  strife"  (p.  39), 
Edward  was  not  at  the  beginning  at  least  the  aggressor.  As  early 
ss  1333,'  Philip  had  begun  to  meddle  in  Scotch  affairs  and  Dr. 
Mackinnon  admits  the  "potency  of  the  Franco- Scottish  alliance" 
(p.  79).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Edward  did  not  declare  war  until 
the  French  had  invaded  Guienne*  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  was 
the  English  king  who  "threw  down  the  gauntlet  (p.  93)     .     .     . 

his  ambitious  project  of  adding  a  third  crown  to  those  of  England 
and  Scotland"  (p.  loi). 

The  author  is  of  course  tripped  up  by  Edward's  claim  to  the 
French  throne.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  first  intimation 
of  this  claim  in  any  official  document  comes  in  his  foreign  negotia- 
tions." Edward  was  seeking  aid  among  those  who  for  various 
reasons  were  nursing  grievances  against  PhiUp.  The  assunip* 
tJon  of  this  title  might,  therefore,  prove  efficacious  in  bring- 
ing the  desired  alliances.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Flanders.  There  is  strong  presumption  then  that  it  was  primarily 
ar  measure.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  its  absence,  in 
spite  of  Artois'  importunities,  in  Edward's  proclamation  to  the 
English  people,  and  by  the  renunciation  of  it  in  the  Treaty  of 
Bretigny  in  return  for  full  sovereignty  in  Guienne.  This  suggests 
mnother  side  to  the  Hundred  Years  War  (the  commercial)  which 
lias  escaped  Dr.  Mackinnon  but  which  is  admirably  brought  out 
by  Cunningham.* 

"The  exaggerated  reverence  for  royal  prert^iative"  and  Edward's 
inability  to  tolerate  "rebellion  against  royal  authority"  (p.  490) 
tnust  be  expected  from  a  fourteenth  century  king,  and  the  author's 
inability  to  see  this  is  another  instance  of  his  lack  of  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  task  before  him. 

The  absence  of  an  index  and  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  authorities 
can  hardly  be  condoned  in  these  days  of  good  book  making.  In 
short  the  need  which  so  impressed  Dr.  Mackinnon  with  the  idea 
that  "the  history  of  Edward  III.  required  to  be  written"  has  hardly 
1>een  met  by  the  appearance  of  his  book. 

Walter  Ihenaeus  Lowe. 

Wdls  College. 

•  FMil.,  U,  Bte. 

»/•*«/„  il.9Sg. 

*FatJ.,  ii,  gqi,  lOOi. 

•An.  In  /■«*'/.  B/gty.  Hill.  Sm.     1BS9. 
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Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts:  Speeches,  Debates,  Resolutions, 
List  of  the  Delegates,  Committees,  etc.  Held  September  13th, 
14th,  15th,  1 6th,  1899.  Chicago:  The  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago,  1900. 

The  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts  was  a  notable  gathering 
in  at  least  two  particulars ;  first,  in  the  width  of  the  interests  repre- 
sented, and  second,  in  the  somewhat  remarkable  unanimity  of 
opinion  upon  some  of  the  principal  points  at  issue.  The  conference 
was  called  "for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  fullest  possible  discussion 
of  such  subjects  from  all  standpoints."  To  this  end  the  Civic 
Federation  invited  the  governors  of  the  various  States  and  the 
leading  commercial,  industrial  and  labor  organizations,  the  colleges 
and  the  universities,  to  send  delegates.  During  the  four  days' 
conference,  nearly  one  hundred  speakers  were  heard,  each  phase 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  possible,  being  represented  by  its  ablest 
advocates.  The  speakers  represented  the  several  interests  in  the 
following  proportions:  men  representing  public  life,  seventeen; 
economists  and  statisticians,  sixteen ;  business  men,  fifteen ;  lawyers, 
twelve ;  representatives  of  labor,  eight ;  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  five;  editors,  four;  socialists,  two;  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Protective  Tariff  League,  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League,  the  Anti-Trust  League,  the  Single  Tax  League, 
the  New  York  Reform  Club,  the  Western  Industrial  League,  and 
Anarchism,  one  each. 

If  one  wishes  to  know  what  the  politician,  the  business  man,  the 
economist,  the  lawyer,  the  labor  leader,  the  farmer  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  of  the  lesser  organizations,  think  of  the  trust  and 
its  effect  on  the  economic,  social  or  political  life  of  the  nation,  he 
will  find  in  this  report  an  "open  sesame." 

One  would  expect  to  find  in  the  addresses  of  men  representing 
interests  so  varied,  little  that  is  common  either  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  trusts  or  the  specific  remedies  demanded  at  this  juncture  in  their 
•development.  Such  in  general  is  the  fact.  Still,  as  the  discussion 
proceeded,  it  was  apparent  "that  all  shades  of  opinion  had  much 
ground  in  common."  Upon  one  point  the  speakers  were  all 
but  a  unit — viz :  that  all  artificial  aids  to  the  trust,  such  as  railway 
discriminations,  special  privileges,  tariff  favors,  etc.,  must  be  abol- 
ished. Closely  connected  with  this  demand  was  the  predominating 
sentiment  that  competition  is  to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  consequently  that  the  most 
hopeful  and  fertile  field  for  legislation  will  be  found  in  maintaining 
^^  "fair  field  and  no  favors"  in  the  industrial  world. 
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One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  connected  with  the  gathering 
was  the  essentially  conservative  position  taken  by  the  representatives 
of  organized  labor.  The  deep  undercurrent  of  the  convention 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  closing  words  of  the  address 
of  Henry  White.  Secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America,  who  said,  "The  mere  fact  alone  of  such  a  gathering  as 
this  shows  that  the  age  of  reason  is  dawning,  and  when  men  reason 
everything  is  possible."  MaUBICE  h.  hobinson. 

Yale  University. 


Seleei  Charters  and  other  Documents  iilustrath'c  of  American  His- 
tory, s6o6-ijj$,  edited  with  notes  by  William  MacDonald,  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Bowdoin  College.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899 — izmo,  ix,  401  pp. 

In  this  volume  are  brought  together  eighty  documents  on  Ameri- 
can history  prior  to  the  Revolution :  each  one  of  these  is  introduced 
by  a  brief  explanatory  note,  and  a  short  but  select  bibliography. 
The  selections,  while  by  no  means  limited  to  charters,  for  the  "other 
documents"  occupy  at  least  half  the  space,  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  legal  and  constitutional  rather  than  the  political, 
religious,  social,  or  economic  sides  of  our  colonial  history.  Witliin 
the  limits  of  its  field  the  selections  are  comprehensive,  and  include 
the  most  important  documents  in  the  stock  material  of  this  period. 
The  book  is  well  adapted  to  class-room  use,  for  which  it  is  primarily 
designed.  It  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  Select  Docu- 
ments, 1776-1861. 

Although  no  topical  arrangement  of  the  documents  is  made,  tlieir 
order  being  strictly  chronological,  they  fall  naturally  though  not 
sharply  into  two  groups.  The  first  group  begins  with  the  first  char- 
ter of  Virginia,  which  is  followed  by  the  subsequent  charters  for 
this,  and  charters,  granls>and  patents  for  the  other  colonies,  and  by 
such  documents  as  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Ordinance  for  Vir- 
ginia, the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  the  Massachusetts 
Body  of  Liberties,  etc.  A  fairly  complete  collection  is  thus  brought 
together  for  a  comparative  study  and  a  constructive  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  colonial  organization  and  government. 

The  second  group  is  of  necessity  less  satisfactory,  for  the  field 
which  it  covers  is  a  larger  one,  and  individual  judgment  must  have 
fuller  play  in  the  selection  of  material.  This  group,  beginning 
with  the  Navigation  Acts,  as  expressions  of  England's  commercial 
policy,  and  to  which  at  least  tlie  creation  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
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might  well  have  been  added,  includes  those  measures  taken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  which  led,  on  paper,  to  the  Revolutionary  War — 
the  Molasses  Act,  Writ  of  Assistance,  the  Sugar,  Stamp,  Quartering, 
Declaratory,  and  Revenue  Acts,  the  act  establishing  Customs  Com- 
missioners, etc.,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  retaliatory  measures,  resolu- 
tions, and  declarations  on  the  other.  In  view  of  our  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  these  measures,  fuller  editing  would  have  been  welcome. 
History  may  be  as  completely  (and  much  more  convincingly)  mis- 
represented by  an  ill-balanced  selection  of  documents  as  by  a  partisan 
narrative.  Sins  of  commission  cannot  be  charged  against  the 
present  volume,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  reveals  any  real 
interchange  of  services  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
that  the  colonists  ever  acquiesced  even  in  theory  in  the  policy  repre- 
sented by  England's  commercial  legislation,  or  that  they  to  any 
degree  benefited  by  it.  The  relationship  of  dependencies  to  the 
mother  country  could  be  more  clearly  indicated  in  connection  with 
Nos.  45,  47,  51,  54;  (extracts  from  the  treaties  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Paris)  and  especially  imder  the  last  would 
be  the  appropriate  place  to  point  out  the  benefit  to  the  colonies  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada,  and  the  results  this  made 
possible  in  their  future  policy  toward  England.  Economic  docu- 
ments are  needed  to  really  interpret  this  period,  and  in  a  collection 
like  this  their  place  must  be  supplied  by  the  editor's  notes.  In  fair- 
ness it  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  bibliographies,  if  followed, 
will  lead  to  much  supplementary  material. 

Attempts  at  colonial  federation  previous  to  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress are  represented  only  by  the  New  England  Confederation  and 
the  Albany  Plan  of  Union.  There  is  no  material  to  illustrate  the 
inception  or  operation  of  the  committee  systems,  which  not  only 
served  an  important  part  in  working  up  and  conducting  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  proved  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  developing  a  new 
type  of  self-government,  and  gave  them  experience  in  it.  In  brief 
it  may  be  said  that  the  excellent  reasons  for  publishing  such  a  collec- 
tion of  documents  would  have  amply  justified  Professor  MacDonald 
in  including  a  few  more  selections  in  it. 

EDWARD  D.   COLLINS. 
Yade  University. 
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Professor  Alfred  H.  Lloyd's  "Philosophy  of  History"  (Ann  Arbor, 
1899),  embodies  a  course  of  lectures  now  printed  for  the  use  of 
students.  The  author  follows  what  he  terms  the  "intensive  method." 
"Determine  what  time  is,  what  an  event  in  time  is,  what  causation 
and  individuality  and  progress  are,  and  what  society  is,  and  univer- 
sal history  is  bound  to  stand  before  you."  The  book  abounds  in 
philosophical  exercises :  what  little  history  there  is  in  it  is  bad. 
Any  person  who  respects  the  laborious  investigations  by  which  the 
facts  of  history  have  been  ascertained  must  be  shocked  at  the  light 
way  in  which  these  facts  are  shuffled  here  to  fit  a  system,  and  must 
wonder  what  the  use  of  such  a  system  can  be. 

In  his  La  Grhe  Antique,  Entretiens  sur  les  Origines  et  les 
Croyances  (Paris,  Schleiclier  Freres),  Professor  Andre  Lefevre 
tries  to  fix  the  origins  and  characters  of  the  various  Greek  gods, 
and  their  relations  with  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  empires  of  the 
East.  He  follows  Miiller  to  some  extent  in  his  atmospheric  and 
solar  explanations  of  myths  and  finds  a  number  of  intricate  philo- 
logical relationships  between  the  gods  of  India,  Assyria,  Egypt 
and  Greece. 

One  must  regret  <hat  the  attention  given  to  the  sociolc^cal 
phenomena  has  been  so  scanty,  for  the  few  passages  in  which  the 
author  treats  of  customs,  morals,  etc.,  rather  than  of  divine  names 
and  relationships  makes  us  wish  that  he  had  follower)  this  style 
of  treatment  to  a  greater  extent.  He  believes,  for  instance,  that 
the  early  Greeks  no  longer  realized  the  significance  of  their  funeral 
and  sacrificial  customs,  that  these  had  fallen  into  the  unquestioned, 
stereotyped  stage,  or  were  being  rationalized.  The  dog-monsters, 
etc.  of  the  Homeric  cult  and  cosmology'  take  one  back,  he  thinks, 
to  the  earliest  days  of  domestication  of  animals. 

The  author  takes  a  somewhat  melancholy  view  of  the  culture 
and  morals  of  the  early  times,  but  greatly  admires  the  Hellenic 
life-phi iosophy  of  resignation  and  common  sense. 

The  book  is  almost  devoid  of  references,  and  is  conversational 
and  pojnilar  rather  than  strictly  scientific,  and  abounds  in  spirited 
interpretations  of  striking  scenes  and  passages,  especially  from  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  from  the  Homeric  Hymns. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Smith's.  "The  New  Trades  Combination  Movement: 
hs  Principles.  Methods,  and  Progress"  (Rivingtons,  London, 
1890).    consists   of   a    series   of   articles   originally    published    in 
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the  Economic  Revieiv,  together  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Carter  and  a  chapter  on  cost-taking  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Addinsell,  a 
chartered  accountant  of  Birmingham.  The  New  Trades  Combina- 
tion was  originated  by  Mr.  Smith  as  a  cure  for  the  ills  of  cut-throat 
competition.  It  was  originally  confined  to  the  metal  bedstead 
trade,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  is  interested,  but  has  gradually  spread 
and  now  includes  several  other  important  trades,  such  as  the  elec- 
trical fittings  trade,  the  fender  trade,  etc.  Mr.  Smith  states  clearly 
the  general  principles  of  this  form  of  combination  and  shows  what 
in  his  opinion  is  its  relation  to  the  workingman  and  the  consumer. 
The  combination  consists  of  a  close  union  of  the  employers  and  the 
workingmen  in  a  single  trade  for  both  defensive  and  offensive 
purposes.  It  provides  for  an  elaborate  system  of  administrative 
control  supplemented  by  an  appeal  to  arbitration  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  representatives  of  capital  and  labor.  Mr.  Smith's 
plan  is  primarily  a  rebellion  against  underselling  and  therefore 
provides  for  a  systematic  method  of  cost-taking,  supplemented  by 
an  agreement  that,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  no  goods  shall  be  sold 
except  at  a  fair  profit.  To  quote  Mr.  Smith :  "You  have  no  right 
to  cheat  your  customer  or  to  ruin  your  competitor  by  selling  goods 
at  less  than  it  costs  to  produce  them."  So  far  as  the  New  Trades 
Combination  movement  induces  manufacturers  to  give  scientific 
attention  to  the  cost  of  producing  goods,  its  influence  must  be 
healthy.  The  real  danger  lies  in  the  opportunity  which  a  close  com- 
bination of  employers  and  workingmen  in  a  trade  opens  to  monopoly 
methods  without  any  of  the  compensating  benefits  of  concentrated 
management. 

Professor  Alberto  Morelli  of  Padua  has  written  an  instructive 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Academic  teaching  of  Political  Science 
under  the  title  of  La  Prima  Cattedra  di  Diritto  Costitusionale, 
a  reprint  from  the  Archivio  guiridico  "Filippo  Serafini,"  Modena, 
in  which  he  aims  to  show  that  the  first  university  chair  of  constitu- 
tional law  was  that  established  in  Ferrara  in  1797.  Of  the  first 
professor,  Compagnoni  and  of  the  course  of  instruction,  he  gives 
a  careful  account.  In  view  of  the  extensive  range  of  lectures  on 
the  Germanic  constitution,  general  jurisprudence,  etc.,  given  at 
Goettingen  by  Putter  and  others  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Vinerian  professorship  at  Oxford  which  Black- 
stone  occupied,  and  of  Adam  Smith's  Lectures  on  Justice,  Police, 
etc.,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Morelli  should  have  inserted  in  his 
title  in  Italia,     The  significant  thing  is  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
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ject  not  the  exact  title  of  the  chair.  To  provide  for  rational  and 
historical  teaching  of  Political  Science  was  one  of  the  main  objects 
in  the  foundation  of  Goettingen  University. 

As  the  century  draws  to  a  close  the  impulse  to  pass  its  achieve- 
ments in  review  and  to  measure  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
modem  world  will  be  widely  felt.  To  facilitate  such  a  retrospect 
as  well  as  to  supply  a  serviceable  manual  is  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Edmund  H.  Sears  of  Mary  Institute,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  in  his  "Outline  of  PoHtical  Growth  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" (New  York:  The  Macmitlan  Co.).  Some  attention  has  been 
given  to  every  country  where  there  has  been  progress.  Yet,  at 
this  juncture,  one  must  question  his  judgment  which  included 
Liberia  and  left  out  China.  Mr.  Sears'  narrative  is  fluent  and 
dignified  and  his  reflections  appropriate  if  somewhat  conventional. 
A  most  merilorious  feature  of  the  book  is  the  classified  bibliography, 
which  is  excellent  in  method  and  well  selected  in  content.  It  indi- 
cates a  rather  unusual  command  of  the  field. 

Dr.  Max  Klemme  examines  systematically  the  economic  views 
of  Hume  {Die  yolkswirthscliaftUchen  Ajtschauungen  David  Hume's. 
Jena:  Gustav  Fisher),  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  should 
be  accorded  a  position  far  superior  to  his  predecessors  and  imme- 
diate contemporaries  on  account  of  his  more  nearly  attaining 
a  correct  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  Political  Economy  and 
on  account  of  his  penetrating  criticism  of  traditional  views.  To 
Adam  Smith  he  rendered  the  double  service  of  laying  a  solid 
foundation  for  his  refutation  of  the  Mercantilists  and  Physiocrats 
and  of  paving  the  way  for  a  great  advance  in  the  science,  both  by 
his  own  contribution  and  by  his  indication  of  the  lines  by  which 
progress  could  be  made. 

Two  contributions  of  Karl  Marx  to  the  contemporary  history 
of  France  a  half  century  ago  are  now  made  more  accessible  by  a 
translation  into  French  (La  Lulfe  dcs  Classes  en  France  1848-18^0 
and  Le  LXVIIl  Brumaire  de  Louis  Bonaparte.  Paris:  Schleicher 
Freres,  1900).  They  are  not  mere  narratives  but  rather  the  inters 
pretation  from  Marx's  economic  standpoint  of  the  real  significance 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  of  the  Coup  d'Elal. 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Dawson  has  contributed  to  "Tlie  Transactions  ot 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Canada,"  series  of  1899-1900,  a 
\-aliiable  study  of  the  "'Demarcation  Lines  of  Alexander  VI  and  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas"  {J.  Hope  &  Sons,  Ottawa).  The 
explanation  of  the  relation  of  the   Bulls  of   May  3  and   May  4 
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to  each  other  and  the  discussion  of  the  real  location  of  the  lines  on 
the  map  especially  deserve  the  attention  of  the  student  His  com- 
ment on  the  historical  significance  of  the  Papal  Demarcation  Line 
is  rational  and  a  wholesome  criticism  of  the  easy  and  unhistorical 
verdicts  that  have  been  so  common. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  which  is  sure  to  arise  over  the  place 
and  influence  of  the  missionaries  in  China,  a  clear  and  orderly 
account  of  modem  Foreign  Missions,  their  history,  work,  and 
administration  is  to  be  welcomed.  Dr.  Stephen  L.  Baldwin  has 
met  this  want  in  his  "Foreign  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Churches" 
(New  York:   Eaton  &  Mains). 
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The  Currency  Act  and  the  Gold  Standard;    The  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike. 

THE  past  political  campaign  has  brought  into  prominence  the 
question  whether  the  Currency  Act  of  March,  1900,  defi- 
nitely establishes  the  United  States  upon  a  gold  standard.  This 
question  may  be  answered  affirmatively  if  the  question  is  made  to 
read:  does  the  Act  finally  dispose  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver? 
The  likelihood  of  the  election  of  a  Congress  and  a  President  who 
will  agree  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  has  become  too 
remote  to  be  seriously  considered.  The  permanent  interests  of 
the  majority  of  our  people,  as  well  the  course  of  recent  monetary 
legislation  in  other  cotuitries,  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  United  Slates  ever  to  join  our  neighbor,  Mexico,  in  the 
narrow  and  narrowing  circle  of  countries  which  open  their  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  the  white  metal.  If  by  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  is  meant  the  discarding  of  silver  as  money,  the 
question  may  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  with  still  greater 
assurance  The  recent  law  of  the  United  States,  like  the  various 
demonetization  acts  of  other  countries,  provides  ample  mom  for 
the  monetary  use  of  silver,  which  will  inevitably  continue  as  long 
as  the  range  of  prices  and  wages  calls  for  a  bulkier  metal  than 
gold. 

If,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  means  the  adop- 
tion of  a  monetary  system  which  combines  the  free  coinage  of 
gold  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts  with 
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Act  of  March,  1900,  the  policy  has  been  further  emphasized  by 
securing  the  eventual  retirement  of  a!!  $l,  $2.  and  $5  green- 
backs in  favor  of  silver  certificates,  and  by  providing  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  latter  shall  be  of  denominations  of  $10  and  less.  In 
a  word,  the  government's  policy,  as  it  has  developed  since  1886, 
and  has  now  become  crystalHzed  in  legislation,  looks  to  basing 
our  smaller  currency  largely  on  silver.  Coins  and  notes  in 
denominations  of  $io  and  less  now  aggregate  roughly  half  of 
the  total  currency  aside  from  gold;  of  this  sum  more  than  50 
per  cent,  at  present  consists  of  silver  coin  and  certificates;  and 
in  time  this  iiercentage  must  rise  considerably.  Of  this  siun, 
moreover,  an  insignificant  part  is  subsidiary  token  currency, 
namely  the  fractional  coins,  a  limited  legal  tender  and  redeemable 
in  "lawful  money."  The  great  mass  represents  full  legal  tender 
dollars  or  promises  to  pay  them  and  not  gold.  Our  government 
then  has  evidently  chosen  a  policy  which  puts  it  in  line  with  that 
of  the  Latin  Union  and  until  recently,  that  of  Germany  in  per- 
petuating the  full  legal  tender  coins  of  a  past  period,  but  in 
avoiding  provisions  for  the  redemption  of  that  coin  in  gold;  and 
in  so  far  temporizing  with  the  final  settlement  of  the  currency 
problem. 

It  is,  however,  not  our  purpose  to  question  the  advisability  of 
that  policy  or  suggest  any  other;  hut  rather  to  examine  some 
of  the  consequences  of  its  adoption.  One  provision  of  the  Act 
of  March,  1900,  is  unqualifiedly  good,  the  one  calling  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  Treasury  Notes  of  1890.  During  their  ten 
years'  existence,  these  notes  have  made  no  friends,  ami  their  exit 
will  be  welcomed  by  all.  The  banknotes  and  greenbacks  are  left 
to  compete  with  each  other  and  with  gold  and  gold  certificates 
in  supplying  the  means  for  large  pajtnents.  Banknotes  are  to 
be  crowded  out  of  tlie  small  denominations,  though  less  rapidly 
and  completely  than  the  greenbacks,  which  are  limited  to 
denominations  of  $10  and  over,  while  the  gold  certificates  will 
continue  to  circulate  as  now  in  denominations  of  $20  and  over. 
The  continuance  of  this  triangidar  competition  among  three 
forms  of  large  denomination  notes  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
currency  is  the  weak  point  in  the  recent  legislation.  Banknote 
currency  has  not  been  equal  to  Ihe  competition  with  other  forms  of 
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currency  since  the  laws  of  1878  introduced  the  silver  certificate 
and  authorized  the  re-issue  of  redeemed  greenbacks.  The  partial 
removal  of  the  former  as  a  competitor  will  not  permanently 
open  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  the  national  banknotes,  how- 
ever much  we  may  relax  the  requirement  of  bond  deposit  and 
similar  provisions.  The  relative  growth  in  importance  of  bank 
deposits  as  compared  with  banknote  issues  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  the  decline  of  the  latter  is  chiefly  due  to  their  being 
crowded  out  by  government  note  issues. 

As  between  the  gold  certificate  and  the  greenback  of  large 
denominations,  the  provisions  of  the  Currency  Act  indicate  that 
its  framers  feared  that  the  former  would  tend  to  supplant  the 
latter  and  would  eventually  be  the  only  form  of  note  used  in 
the  circulation  or  at  least  desired  for  making  large  payments. 
It  is  a  question  whether  such  a  development  should  not  be 
encouraged.  But  the  Currency  Act  stands  in  the  way  with  its 
provision  to  stop  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  when  the  gx>ld  in 
the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Treasury  falls  below  one  hundred 
millions,  or  when  the  greenbacks  and  silver  certificates  in  the 
General  Fund  exceed  sixty  millions.  In  this  particular  the  Cur- 
rency Act  is  far  from  solving  the  currency  problem.  A  succes- 
sion of  active  business  years  may  postpone  the  necessity  of 
reopening  the  question.  But  difficulties  will  inevitably  arise, 
until  we  have  finally  disposed  of  that  question  by  cancelling  the 
greenbacks,  which,  however,  we  seem  unable  to  do  except  at  times 
of  abundant  government  revenue,  when  the  necessity  for  the  step 
is  not  apparent.  Then  will  be  the  time  to  attack  the  further 
question  whether  a  "limping  double  standard"  is  a  desirable 
permanent  currency  arrangement.  Germany  has  recently 
answered  the  question  by  taking  steps  to  withdraw  the  Thalers 
from  circulation  and  eventually  substitute  silver  token  coins  for 
them. 


The  significance  of  the  recent  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  the  miners  have  gained  an  advance 
of  ID  per  cent,  in  wages  and  secured  the  abolition  of  the  sliding 
scale  and  some  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction.     Our  experience 
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with  strikes  in  the  past,  as  condensed  in  the  elalwrate  investiga- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Labor,  shows  that  in  periods  of 
rising  prices  and  commercial  activity  the  chances  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  people  who  strike  for  an  advance.  We  are  obviously 
living  in  such  a  period  at  the  present  day.  The  latest  statistics 
of  wages  collected  hy  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that,  if 
the  average  wages  in  1891  lie  represented  hy  one  hundred,  they 
would  have  been  represented  by  97.88  in  1895.  From  that  point 
there  has  been  a  steady  advance,  the  figures  for  the  succeeding 
years  being  as  follows: 

1896 97.93 

1897 98.96 

1898 98.79 

1899 10I.S4 

>9a) 103.43 

Under  such  favorable  conditions,  both  of  general  wages  and 
of  general  business,  it  is  not  surprising  that  sooner  or  later  the 
miners  should  have  gained  a  victory,  especially  when  aided  by  the 
political  pressure  which  the  imiwnding  presidential  election 
brought  to  their  support. 

The  significant  and  gratifying  feature  of  the  contest  is  that 
it  should  have  been  conducted  in  such  an  orderly  manner  and 
with  practically  no  violence.  When  wc  recall  the  Pittsburgh 
riots  of  1877,  with  the  destruction  of  property  and  life  which 
they  involved;  when  we  recall  the  Homestead  strike  of  1892, 
with  its  pitched  battle  between  Pinkerton  detectives  and  strikers, 
the  fear  was  natural  thai  the  outbreak  of  a  strike  involving 
140.000  men,  largely  of  foreign  birth  and  of  races  which  are  not 
noted  for  their  peaceful  character,  would  lead  to  similar  excesses. 
The  outcome  of  the  strike  shows  that  the  trades  unions  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  our  country,  that  organization  is  bringing  with 
it,  in  spite  of  numerous  lapses,  a  higher  degree  of  responsibility 
and  more  skilled  leadership.  The  outcome  also  indicates  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  operators,  for  any  ill-considered  attempt 
on  their  part  to  refuse  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  men,  any 
obstinate  insistence  upon  tlie  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  their 
own,  might  easily  have  provoked  bloodshed,  and  added  to  the 
losses  which  any  such  cessation  of  labor  involves. 
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Every  such  evidence  of  progress  in  self-restraint  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  great  question,  **What  is  to  be 
the  future  organization  of  society?"  There  are  a  good  many 
people  in  our  country  who  look  forward  to  the  introduction  of 
some  form  of  socialism  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  constantly 
recurring  strife  between  labor  and  capital,  and  with  the  irregu- 
larities and  uncertainties  of  capitalistic  production.  In  Germany 
the  number  is  much  larger,  and  the  Socialist  party  already  boasts 
of  the  largest  constituency  of  any  single  political  party  in  the 
empire.  Yet  there  is  much  evidence  for  the  belief  that  socialism 
of  the  orthodox  type  has  already  seen  its  best  days.  This  belief 
is  confirmed  by  a  suggestive  brochure  recently  issued  by  Prof. 
Sombart,  of  Breslau,  under  the  title  "Dennoch/'  The  author 
is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  German  economists,  and  is 
probably  as  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  socialistic 
thought  as  any  man  in  the  country.  In  this  publication,  in 
which  he  reviews  the  history  of  trades  unionism  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  German  unions 
are  gradually  coming  to  occupy  the  position  which  the  English 
unions  have  had  for  many  years,  and  that  they  are  in  reality 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  socialism.  The  industrial  organization 
of  the  future,  according  to  him,  will  neither  be  capitalism,  pure 
and  simple,  nor  yet  socialism.  There  will  be  an  extension  of 
cooperative  production  and  of  public  industries,  but  we  shall  still 
look  for  progress,  especially  in  developing  new  countries,  to  the 
enterprise  of  capitalists.  The  prevalence  of  the  ''Weltpolitik'* 
which  is  so  typical  of  modern  times  will  confine  purely  socialistic 
enterprises  to  a  narrow  field.  But  hand  in  hand  with  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  production  will  go  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  aided  by  social  legislation 
and  by  strong  organizations.  The  best  test  of  the  strength  of 
any  labor  organization  is  its  ability  to  hold  in  check  its  own 
members. 


THE  ALLEGED  FAILURE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


AN  experience  common  to  all  progressive  social  movements 
has  b^un  to  show  itself  in  connection  with  democratic 
institutions — the  feeling  that  actual  results  are  less  decisive  and 
complete  than  those  which  we  had  a  right  to  anticipate.  A  for- 
ward movement  owes  its  impulse  largely  to  the  relatively  excessive 
importance  attached  to  it;  and  when  the  discovery  is  made  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  done,  that  the  things  involved  in 
progress  are  innumerable  and  constantly  on  the  increase,  and 
that  what  has  been  accomplished  may  even  prove  mischievous 
unless  it  is  at  once  supported  by  its  proper  accessories,  the  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  becomes  aaite  and  inclines  many  minds 
to  retreat  to  an  earlier  [wsition.  This  breadth  and  this  complexity 
of  consequences  involved  in  progress,  this  necessity  for  further 
effort,  arc  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  connection  with 
democratic  institutions;  and  these  institutions,  therefore,  least 
of  all  promise  an  immediate  millennium.  The  friends  of  a  free 
government  are  not  prepared  for  lliis  discovery,  and  the  enemies 
of  a  free  government  rejoice  in  it  as  a  confirmation  of  previ- 
ous belief.  The  results  of  free  institutions  in  our  country  and 
elsewhere  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  given  occasion  quite 
widely  fur  this  double  sense  of  failure  and  of  mistake. 

It  has  recently  gained  expression  in  two  works  especially 
worthy  of  attention,  "Democracy  and  Liberty, "  by  W,  E.  H. 
Lecky.  and  "First  Principles  in  Politics,"  by  W.  S.  Lilly.  The 
first  is  written  from  a  practical  standpoint  and  is  the  fruit  of 
wide  observation ;  tlie  second  is  an  attack  on  the  theory  of 
democracy  as  in  itself  irrational.  Lecky  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
evils  tliat  have  appeared  in  connection  with  democracy  and  to 
which  it  is  from  its  very  nature  exixised.  These  strictures  are, 
for  the  most  part,  just,  and  serve  the  needful  purpose  of  admoni- 
tion. They  are  depressing  chiefly  by  their  painful  accumulation, 
by  the  few  comi>ensatory  considerations  offered,  and  by  a  some- 
what insufficient  recognition  of  the  inevitable  difficulties  which 
attend  on  the  formation  of  adequate  civic  institutions.     A  per- 
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tion  of  these  evils  are  also  misconceived  and  exaggerated.  The 
experience  of  our  own  nation  is  frequently  adduced  as  giving 
force  to  disparagement,  since  democratic  institutions  with  us  have 
had  the  longest  and  least  interrupted  development,  have  made  the 
most  pronounced  claims  of  superiority,  and  have  attracted  imi- 
versal  and  hopeful  attention. 

The  chief  of  these  unfavorable  developments  enumerated  are 
the  decay  of  family  life,  the  increase  of  crime,  financial  dishon- 
esty, political  corruption  and  municipal  misgovemment.  Some 
of  these  should  be  greatly  softened,  and  the  causes  of  others  of 
them  need  to  be  more  carefully  pointed  out  in  their  bearings  on 
the  democratic  principle. 

Another  series  of  difficulties,  less  fundamental  but  somewhat 
more  directly  and  obviously  associated  with  democracy,  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  lower  classes,  their  excessive  wish  to  regulate 
social  relations,  attacks  on  property,  the  disconnection  between 
those  who  expend  public  money  and  those  who  provide  it,  the 
increase  of  indebtedness  in  the  state,  and  the  spoils  system.  To 
adequately  qualify  these  considerations  taken  singly  and  to  point 
out  their  real  significance  call  not  only  for  the  extended  discus- 
sion which  Mr.  Lecky  has  given  the  several  topics,  but  also  for  a 
widely  sympathetic  and  thoroughly  judicial  mind.  This  Mr. 
Lecky  does  not  always  possess.  When  he  says  that  '*on  the  whole 
the  strong  leaning  of  our  present  system  (of  taxation)  in 
favoring  the  poor  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned,"  and  goes 
on  to  affirm  that  while  public  funds  come  chiefly  from  the  rich 
they  are  principally  expended  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  he 
directly  reverses  the  facts.  This  reversal  is  more  apparent  in  the 
United  States  than  it  is  in  England,  but  it  is  obvious  in  both 
countries.  Our  excises  on  tobacco  and  liquors  are  a  chief 
source  of  revenue  and  fall  heavily  on  the  poor.  Our  duties  on 
consumption  are  open  to  the  same  objection.  Our  direct  taxes 
fall  chiefly  on  real  estate,  while  personal  property  held  by  the 
rich  largely  escapes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditures  of  government,  with  the 
single  exception  of  education,  are  chiefly  in  the  service  of 
wealth — the  more  the  wealth,  the  larger  the  use  and  the  enjoy- 
ment associated  with  these  outlays.     Our  courts,  post  office,  high- 
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ways,  facilities  of  commerce,  are  advantages  offered  to  those  who 
have  resources,  and  offered  in  the  measure  of  these  resources. 
The  same  is  true  measurably  in  education  when  education  extends, 
as  it  does  in  some  of  our  States,  through  all  grades  of  instruction. 
The  cost  of  the  primary  instruction  given  to  the  poor  is  slight 
in  itself,  and  very  slight  in  comparison  with  that  which  attends 
on  higher  education. 

Mr.  Lilly  is  extreme  in  his  feelings  and  in  his  conclusions. 
The  democracy  of  the  United  States  is  a  false  democracy,  and  so 
also  was  the  reform  act  of  1833  in  England.  They  arc  both 
based  on  "political  atomism,"  the  substitution  of  numbers  for 
ideas.  What  Mr.  Lilly  regards  as  the  very  substance  of 
democracy,  Mr.  Lecky  glances  at  as  a  possible  evil.  "The  voice 
of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls  is  to  many  politicians  the 
sura  of  all  wisdom,  the  supreme  lest  of  truth  or  falsehood." 

We  should  accomplish  but  little  in  trying  to  catch  this  cloud 
of  arrows,  to  meet  one  by  one  these  innumerable  accusations. 
We  assign  ourselves  perhaps  the  easier,  certainly  the  more 
important,  task  of  trying  to  regain  the  judicial  altitude  in  refer- 
ence to  them  all.  and  of  restoring  to  the  mind  once  more  the 
fundamental  principles  which  must  ultimately  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  conviction  out  of  doubt. 

To  the  unavoidable,  and  yet  very  inadequate,  division  of  civil 
governments  into  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  dcinocratic  is 
due  a  iK'rtion  of  the  obscurity  of  thonght  so  common  on  this 
subject.  This  division  pertains  to  the  form  rather  than  to  the 
very  spirit  and  substance  of  civic  union;  and  even  as  a  classi- 
fication of  forms  lacks  sharp  outline.  The  most  absolute 
monarchy  may  pass  by  slight  transitions  into  the  most  complete 
democracy,  while  the  graduations  between  tyranny  and  liberty 
may  not  airrcspond.  indeed  arc  not  likely  to  correspond,  to  these 
formal  differences.  While  England  retains  a  monarch,  scarcely 
any  democratic  government  has  taken  the  arbitrary  element  out 
of  the  executive  branch  to  the  same  degree  as  the  English  con- 
stitution. Our  President  has  incomparably  more  personal  initia- 
tive. Governments  are  too  complex  and  composite,  their  charac- 
ter depends  too  much  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered, to  make  this  division  instnictive. 
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Three  elements,  in  ever  changing  proportions,  enter  into  all 
civic  institutions:  personal  power,  class  power,  and  popular 
power.  In  the  degree  in  which  one  or  other  of  these  three  ele- 
ments prevail,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  forms  under  which 
the  predominating  influence  is  secured,  is  the  government 
monarchical,  aristocratic  or  democratic  in  its  character.  No 
government  has  excluded,  or  can  exclude,  for  any  length  of  time 
any  one  of  them.  The  constitution  of  England  is  democratic 
because,  in  connection  with  its  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms, 
popular  power  finds  chief  expression  in  it.  Our  own  govern- 
ment, in  the  influence  it  concedes  to  individuals,  especially  to  the 
President,  gives  free  expression  to  the  personal  element;  and 
in  the  stability  of  the  judiciary,  in  the  construction  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  protection,  it  concedes  something  to  the  class  element. 

These  three  elements  together  form  the  community.  No 
government  can  aim  wisely  to  exclude  any  one  of  them;  nor, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  any  government  often  attempt  this 
exclusion  otherwise  than  as  one  or  the  other  element  has  gained 
an  extreme,  or  an  artificial,  expression.  Popular  government 
means  not  the  control  of  a  class,  even  though  that  class  be  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  control  of  the  people  collectively.  The 
domination  of  a  class  by  virtue  simply  of  numerical  superiority 
is  not  very  different  from,  and  certainly  not  better  than,  the 
domination  of  a  more  restricted  class  by  virtue  of  power  already 
in  possession.  In  each  case  the  class  must  show  reason  in  the 
common  welfare  for  the  fact,  the  extent  and  the  manner  of 
its  rule.  Each  of  the  three  forms  of  government  is  faulty  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  forcibly  excludes  the  opposed  elements;  each 
is  acceptable  in  the  measure  in  which  it  combines  them  all,  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  society,  in  securing  the  public  welfare. 

If  we  insist  on  making  democracy  mean  the  government  of  the 
lower  classes  by  virtue  of  numerical  superiority,  then  we  should 
make  monarchy  and  aristocracy  mean  respectively  the  govern- 
ment of  one  man  or  one  class  of  men  without  reference  to  the 
common  need  by  virtue  of  the  power  that  has  in  some  way  fallen 
to  them.  Thus  government  throughout  becomes  a  simple  state- 
ment of  force,  divorced  from  the  general  prosperity.  It  does 
not  belong  to  democracy  to  assert  an  inherent  right  in  a  majority, 
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as  a  majority,  to  rule,  any  more  than  it  does  to  an  aristocracy, 
or  to  any  group  of  men  when  acting  together.  The  method  of 
majorities  is  not  so  much  civic  justice,  as  the  only  means  of 
movement  available  when  consultation  and  principle  fail  us. 
Thus  Lecky  justly  draws  attention  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
to  the  fact  that  politicians  surreptitiously  exalt  tliis  device  to  the 
dignity  of  a  doctrine. 

Every  government  should  be  primarily  considered  tn  reference 
to  its  fitness  to  meet  the  public  welfare;  and  secondarily  in 
reference  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  abuse  to  which  it  is  liable. 
Each  form  of  government  has  possibilities  of  good  and  possibili- 
ties of  evil,  and  it  is  in  the  balance  I>etween  them  that  its  fitness 
or  want  of  fitness  under  given  circumstances  is  to  be  found. 
"Political  atomism"  is  not  a  characteristic  of  democracy,  is  not 
an  essential  portion  of  its  theory,  any  more  than  a  neglect  of  the 
masses  is  a  part  of  the  theory  of  aristocracy.  A  popular  govern- 
ment is  in  tlieory  the  direct  opposite  of  atomism.  It  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  collective  right  to  order  the  collective  welfare. 
Popular  freedom  is  not  confined  to  one  class,  even  though  that 
class  is  the  most  numerous.  What  the  common  welfare  demands, 
that  each  government  ostensibly  proposes;  and  its  temptations 
and  diversions  are  to  be  brought  against  it,  not  as  constituent 
parts  of  its  theory,  but  as  its  liabilities  of  failure.  "Vox  i>opuli. 
vox  Dei"  does  not  mean  that  the  voice  of  a  majority  is  the 
voice  of  God,  but  tliat  the  united  harmonized  cry  of  all  men  is 
the  true  expression  nf  human  wants. 

The  question,  therefore,  between  a  less  and  a  more  democratic 
government  is  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  is  most  liable 
to  substitute,  in  a  mischievous  way,  a  part  for  the  whole.  Both 
are  liable  to  this  failure.  The  degree  and  danger  of  this  liability 
vary  witli  the  circumstances.  It  may  well  be  urged  tliat  tlie 
masses  are  far  more  mindful  of  their  dependence  on  the  higher 
classes  than  are  the  higher  classes  of  their  dependence  on  the 
masses  and  their  responsibility  to  them.  The  head  is  more 
likely  to  say  to  the  foot.  I  have  no  need  of  you,  than  the  foot  to 
the  head,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Not  only  the  inner  force  of 
events,  but  the  wont  of  the  world  lies  in  this  direction.  The 
working  classes  are  slow  to  break  away  from  their  employers, 
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and  rarely  do  so  till  forced  by  obvious  neglect  and  tyranny.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  primal  temptation  of  those  in  power  and 
familiar  with  power  to  use  it  in  their  own  behalf.  If  power 
must  be  entrusted  to  a  single  class,  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  class,  but  where 
is  the  necessity  of  this  single  irresponsible  despot.  There  are 
few  employers  who  cannot  be  advantageously  reminded  of  their 
responsibility  to  their  workmen,  and  few  who  will  not  be  more 
cognizant  of  their  responsibility  if  the  neglect  of  it  is  immediately 
accompanied  with  definite  and  adequate  resistance.  The  com- 
mon welfare  demands  a  wide  outlook  over  all  interests,  consul- 
tation, and  urgent  sense  of  dangers,  and  these  can  only  be 
present  in  full  force  when  the  entire  ground  is  covered,  when 
the  personal  claims  involved  g^in  a  truly  popular  expression. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  instances  are  rare  and  of  brief  duration 
in  which  the  voice  "political  atomism,"  a  government  by  a 
majority  made  up  of  a  single  class,  has  prevailed.  For  the  most 
part  the  failures  of  democracy  are  not  directly  chargeable  on  the 
masses,  but  upon  all  classes  alike. 

Reconstruction  in  the  South  gives,  in  its  earlier  history,  an 
isolated  example  of  government  by  an  ignorant  majority,  but  it 
arose  out  of  transient  and  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
natural  dependencies  of  society  had  been  broken  up  and  could 
not  at  once  be  reformed.  Moreover,  it  was  the  antithesis  to  a 
government  of  a  favored  minority,  which  had  held  the  majority 
in  slavery. 

Difficult  as  is  the  Southern  problem  to-day,  it  owes  its  diffi- 
culty not  more  to  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  negro  than 
to  the  instinctive  aversion  and  tyranny  of  the  white  man.  If 
bearable  economic  and  social  relations  can  be  established  between 
the  two  races,  the  political  relations  will  suit  themselves  to  them. 
The  danger  of  tyranny  is  double,  from  above  downward  and 
from  below  upward,  but  the  experience  of  the  world  seems  to 
affirm  that  the  first  danger  is  far  more  urgent  and  prevalent 
than  the  second.  Indeed  to  many  writers  the  higher  form  of 
tyranny  is  regarded  as  natural,  almost  desirable,  and  tlie  second 
only  as  thoroughly  detestable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
nost  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  few  by  the  many  springs  from 
ir  wrong  to  the  many  from  the  few. 
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The  most  marked  failure  in  good  government  urged  against 
the  United  Stales  is  the  corruption  in  our  cities.  This  admits 
of  much  extenuation  when  we  consider  the  motley  character  of 
our  population.  It  has  arisen  chiefly  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
thirty  years  are  a  brief  perictd  in  which  to  get  the  measurement 
of  a  serious  civic  failure,  to  discover  and  apply  its  remedies. 
This  is  not  our  present  consideration,  but  this  rather,  that  the 
evil  itself  is  not  more  attributable  to  the  masses  than  to  the 
classes,  is  not  more  democratic  than  aristocratic. 

The  legislation  of  the  country  has  been  for  a  long  period  con- 
trolled by  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  persons  seeking 
protection,  privileges,  franchises,  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  welfare.  These  favored  corporations  now  feel  the 
need  of  a  constant  bribe  to  those  in  power  as  a  condition  of  sus- 
taining the  existing  status.  They  furnish  the  corruption  funds 
which  give  the  politician  the  power  to  carry  out  his  purposes. 
This  is  not  chargeable  on  democracy,  as  democracy.  The  most 
to  be  said  is  that  democracy  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  correct 
it.  It  would  certainly  be  no  reinedy  to  put  political  power 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  thus  succeeded  in  indirectly 
securing  and  perverting  it.  It  is  the  class  element  more  than 
the  t>opular  element  that  has  wrought  the  mischief. 

A  second  concurrent  cause  which  has  no  direct  connection  with 
democracy  has  been  the  theory  of  two  political  parties,  which 
are  to  be  followed  with  absolute  fidelity  and  in  whose  strife  for 
office  the  safety  of  the  country  is  to  lie  mysteriously  involved. 
Democracy  is  not  res|Xinsiblc  for  this  theory.  It  is  rather  a 
softened  form  of  the  factions  incident  to  aristocratic  rule,  and  a 
travesty  of  that  true  democracy  which  brings  freely  forward 
the  wants  of  the  people,  gives  tlieni  oi}en  discussion  and  adequate 
treatment.  Party  politics  as  pursued  by  us  is  simply  a  device 
of  the  few  by  which  the  rights  of  the  many  are  stolen.  Here 
again  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  giving  to  the  few  an 
undisputed  claim  to  the  political  functions  which  have  been 
usurped  by  theni.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty;  but 
is  liberty  the  less  valuable  because  of  its  price?  What  we  need 
are  issues  not  factions,  and  it  is  the  normal  function  of  free 
government  to  give  us  issues — a  function,  however,  which  it 
takes  time  to  understand  and  skill  to  develop. 
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Democracy,  an  increase  in  power  of  the  popular  element,  is  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  growth  of  civilization.  Civili- 
zation means  larger  resources  more  widely  diffused;  the  intelli- 
gence and  interested  attention  incident  to  this  accumulation  of 
wealth.  The  community  becomes  more  thoroughly  integrated, 
class  with  class,  interest  with  interest,  and,  therefore,  more  dis- 
posed to  demand  and  more  able  to  exercise  ample  and  common 
control.  The  movement  toward  civilization  and  the  movement 
toward  popular  government  are  an  increasing  coincidence  of  the 
social  and  civic  center  of  society  with  its  physical  center — ^the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  life. 

Those  who  think  that  the  personal  and  the  class  element  must 
retain  their  predominance  have  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
false  ideal  of  civilization.  They  judge  it  by  the  prosperities  and 
enjoyments  of  the  few,  and  not  by  the  aggregate  of  welfare  made 
up  by  the  entire  community.  They  do  not  quite  believe  in 
universal  welfare,  and  think  that  what  goes  by  that  name  has 
drawbacks  that  are  fatal  to  its  superiority.  It  is  relative  good 
rather  than  absolute  good  that  attracts  the  eye :  the  diffusion  of 
good  is  believed  in  some  way  to  vulgarize  it  and  reduce  its 
quality.  The  earlier  stages  of  prosperity,  like  the  earlier  stages 
of  building,  have  their  evils,  and  these  evils  are  assigned  a  per- 
manence and  force  which  render  collective  social  growth  impos- 
sible. Free  government  is  both  a  product  and  an  instrument  of 
social  growth,  and  those  who  believe  that  social  growth  will 
ultimately  justify  itself  in  all  the  concomitants  of  culture  can 
have  no  fears  of  the  inchoate,  initiative  steps. 

It  is  strange  that  any  humane  mind  should  fail  to  see  the 
growth  in  human  welfare  which  has  accompanied  the  growth  in 
free  institutions  in  England  during  the  present  century;  or 
should  find  any  compensation  for  these  g^ins  in  the  incidental 
evils  that  have  attended  on  them  or  may  still  attend  on  them. 
Indeed,  the  educating  power  of  free  institutions,  while  it  can 
hardly  be  enumerated  among  their  direct  purposes,  constitutes  no 
small  part  of  their  value.  The  greater  interest  and  sympathy  of 
the  few  with  the  many,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  many, 
the  putting  forth  by  them,  awkwardly  it  may  be  and  at  times 
mistakenly,  of  an  effort  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  wider  social  medium,  are  facts  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance. One  may  doubt  whether  in  the  world's  history  a  social 
event  of  more  moment  has  arisen  than  the  steady  gT-owth  during 
the  present  century  in  England  of  collective  counsel  and  action 
among  working-men,  and  the  increased  prosperity  and  social 
power  which  have  accompanied  it-  The  errors  they  have  com- 
mitted and  tlie  injuries  they  have  inflicted  on  themselves  and 
others  are  very  trival  concomitants  of  so  great  a  consummation. 
There  is  no  grander  fact  in  human  history  than  the  putting  forth 
oi  new  and  self-sustaining  life  by  any  large  body  of  men,  and  still 
more  is  this  true  when  the  class  involved  has  been  relatively 
inert — dead  material  to  be  carried  by  the  living  organism. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Ejigland  was 
very  completely  in  the  hands  of  a  single  class,  the  landed  class 
and  those  immediately  associated  with  it,  and  certainly  as  a 
period  it  contrasts  very  unfavorably  with  the  close  of  the  century. 
The  barbarous  habits  and  brutal  sports  of  the  people,  the  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  the  country  parsons,  the  prevalence  of  crime 
and  the  savage  punishment  with  which  it  was  met,  the  game 
laws,  the  undisputed  control  of  the  landed  gentry  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  com  laws,  the  degradation  of  the  agricultural  laborer, 
the  suffering  of  the  working  classes  in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  and  still  more  the  oppressive  methods  and 
unreasonable  hours  of  tabor  that  attended  on  its  use,  the  social 
agitation  and  riotous  unrest  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
refonn  bill,  made  together  a  record  in  striking  contrast  with 
existing  social  facts  in  England,  facts  that  have  accompanied 
the  development  of  democracy. 

"The  government  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  king  might 
even  to  a  liberal  mind  seem  better  than  that  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly convened  at  irregular  inter\'als,  containing  much  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  sometimes  largely  composed  of  new  and  inex- 
perienced members,  uninstructed  as  yet  by  a  political  press,  ill- 
informed  about  foreign  affairs,  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  sudden 
impulse  or  clamour,  and  deciding  all  questions  by  a  majority  apt 
to  be  factious  without  the  safeguard  of  personal  responsibility." 
("The  United  Kingdom,"  Volume  I,  page  432.)  This  is  the 
description  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  opened,  under  the 
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Stuarts,  its  long  conflict  with  the  authority  of  the  King.  Much 
of  the  description  held  good  for  two  centuries.  The  failure  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  was  due  to  a  hopelessly 
divided,  bigoted  and  exacting  temper.  Two  himdred  years  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes  did  not  suffice  to  secure 
a  united,  humane  and  reasonable  government  in  England.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  affirmation,  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  the  growth  of  popular  as  opposed  to  class  power 
stands  justified  in  the  history  of  the  present  century. 

Education  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  free  government  receives 
some  criticisms  from  Lecky,  and  is  passionately  rejected  by 
Lilly.  "Of  all  the  manifestations  of  himian  folly,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  educational  nostrum  in  politics  is  one  of  the  most 
foolish." 

The  assumption  on  which  the  scorn  of  popular  education  as  a 
means  to  good  government  proceeds  is  that  the  many  are  sup- 
posed thereby  to  be  prepared  to  take  charge  of  the  state.  But 
this  is  neither  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  a  free  government. 
There  is  no  popular  instinct,  no  fitness  of  things,  that  can  be 
more  constantly  relied  on  than  the  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
dependent  and  less  well-informed  classes,  to  defer  to  those  of 
more  experience  and  knowledge.  If  knowledge  has  not  its 
due  weight  with  the  many,  the  fault  lies  chiefly  with  the 
well-informed.  Leadership  almost  universally  rests  with  the 
more  intelligent  class,  and  if,  as  between  the  members  of  that  class 
confidence  is  misplaced,  it  is  an  evil  that  is  to  be  corrected  within 
the  class  itself.  The  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  ignorant  is  a 
rare  failure  compared  with  the  abuse  of  authority  by  the  few. 
Popular  intelligence  plainly  does  tend  to  make  the  election  of 
leadership  by  the  many  more  free  and  safe,  and  this  is  all  its  advo- 
cates need  predicate  of  it.  The  community  is  to  be  organized  by 
assigning  intelligence  and  patriotism  their  true  position,  and  this 
will  be  more  surely  done  in  the  degree  in  which  the  people  are 
led  to  inquire  and  to  act  in  reference  to  their  own  interests.  The 
demagogue  is  an  evil  outgrowth  of  the  entire  community,  and 
is  favored  by  negligence  and  ignorance  any  and  everywhere. 

There  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  public,  popular  education  as  a 
source  of  national  strength  which  remains  to  be  overcome.     The 
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true  organic  force  of  our  social  relations  is  what  we  need  most 
to  understand  and  what  we  find  most  difficuhy  in  imparting. 
We  have  hitherto  looked  to  religious  training  as  the  ciiief  means 
of  assigning  tlie  citizen  his  sphere  of  duty.  But  religious  educa- 
tion has  been  narrow  in  its  aims,  inadequate  in  its  attainments, 
and  is  now  contraband  in  civic  relations.  We  know  not  as  yet 
how  adequately  to  replace  it  in  public  instruction,  and  much  less 
are  we  able  to  dispense  with  that  conception  of  duty  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  it.  The  value  of  religious  teaching 
is  greatly  reduced  by  a  Jesuitical  element  which  so  easily  enters 
into  it.  It  assumes  absolute  truths  and  makes  from  them  very 
inadequate  deductions  as  to  the  social  relations  they  involve.  It 
leaves  the  social  welfare  firmly  maintained,  it  may  be,  but  very 
inadequately  conceived  and  watched  over. 

Public  instruction,  denying  to  itself  the  religious  field  as  one 
too  little  established  and  harmonious,  necessarily  starts  with 
economic  relations,  with  civic  duties  and  social  dependencies,  and 
from  this  side  approaches  the  spiritual  order  of  the  world.  The 
theistic  implications  of  the  world  are  for  it  chiefly  contained  in  its 
ethical  law.  It  is  a  must  wholesome  thing  to  do,  and  one  in 
perfect  consistency  with  public  instruction,  to  begin  again  with 
the  spiritual  relations  nearest  to  us,  to  e.\pound.  enlarge  and 
enforce  them  on  the  empirical  side,  and,  by  means  of  them,  to 
settle  the  fact  of  divine  government  without  raising  directly  the 
questions  incident  to  that  government.  We  have  so  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  from  an  invisible  world  to  the  visible  world 
with  our  ilieories  of  construction,  that  it  is  quite  in  order,  as  a 
mere  process  of  correction,  to  reverse  the  movement  and  to 
inquire  first  into  social,  civic  and  spiritual  facts  undeniably  pres- 
ent in  human  history,  and  from  these  arrive  at  the  divine  order 
of  events.  Public  instruction  as  it  prospers  will  gain  boldness 
in  this  direction,  will  lose  its  negative,  sceptical  temper,  and. 
convinced  of  the  loving  fellowship  whicli  must  underlie  human 
life,  will  be  ready  unconsciously  to  reabsorb  and  reshape  to  its 
uses  the  religious  elements  which  have  hitherto  ruled. 

Wliat  we  need  is  a  greater  confidence  in  the  inevitable  intel- 
lectual evolution  of  society,  and  greater  activity  in  judging, 
guiding,  and  correcting  its  processes.     The  wise  method  of  hold- 
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ing  fast  the  truth  is  not  what  we  have  thought  it  to  be.  The 
alleged  failures  of  democracy  are  nothing  more  than  the  stum- 
bling, uncertain  steps  with  which  we  enter  any  new  field  of 
growth.  They  are  products  of  the  past  quite  as  much  as  of  the 
present,  and  are  to  be  escaped  by  the  divine  discipline  they  put 

upon  us. 

John  Bascom. 

Williams  College. 
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AMERICAN    INTERNATIONAL    INDEBTEDNESS. 


derable  Interest  has  been 
American  indebtedness  to 
yable    by   us   to    foreign 


TOURING  the  last  five  years  c 
*—^  manifested  in  the  amoiuit 
Europe  and  the  annual  interest 
capitalists. 

The  first  imi»ortaiit  suggestions  on  the  subject  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Heidelbach  uf  the  firm  of  Heidelbach,  Ickelheimer  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  An  interesting  discussion  followed  in  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me 
hy  Mr.  C.  W.  King  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  In  the  course  of  this 
Mr.  Heideibach  receded  somewhat  from  the  extreme  limit  of  his 
first  estimate,  but  the  subject  was  finally  abandoned  without  reach- 
ing any  definite  conclusion,  the  different  estimates  of  our  annual 
interest  burden  varj'ing  between  $70,000,000.  and  $350,000,000. 
These  estimates  were  all  based  on  balance  of  imports  and  exports, 
or  rates  of  exchange  or  other  such  wholesale  considerations,  and 
abounded  in  generalities. 

About  two  years  ago  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  better 
approximation  ought  to  be  possible  if  the  work  was  taken  up  in 
detail,  and  that  by  subdividing  the  indebtedness  into  different 
heads,  and  following  up  these  separately,  results  might  be 
obtained  which  could  be  checked  to  some  degree. 

The  first  analysis  separated  the  indebtedness  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  U.  S.  bonds.  State  bonds,  county  and  municipal 
bonds,  railroad  stocks,  railroad  bonds,  industrial  securities,  bank 
securities,  mining  securities,  real  estate,  real  estate  mortgages, 
life  insurance. 

Study  of  Burdette's  Official  Intelligence,  the  organ  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  which  gives  statistics  of  all  the 
seairities  dealt  in  there,  promptly  showed  that  some  elirhinations 
were  possible. 

On  almost  all  of  our  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds  there 
is  so  high  a  special  value  at  home  for  savings  banks  that  only  two 
States,  six  cities,  and  one  county  in  the  United  States  had 
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securities  on  the  London  list,  and  almost  all  our  United  States 
bonds  are  owned  at  home  for  similar  reasons. 

Investigation  through  friends  familiar  with  lists  of  stock- 
holders showed  that  except  for  a  number  of  entirely  British 
enterprises,  mostly  in  brewing  and  flour  mills,  which  are  listed 
in  London  as  British  corporations,  and  have  bought  out  American 
enterprises,  foreigners  had  virtually  none  of  our  industrial 
securities,  and  that  only  infinitesimal  amounts  of  the  capital  of 
our  National  and  State  banks  were  owned  abroad  otherwise  than 
as  held  by  Americans  resident  in  Europe.  It  is  not  intended  for 
the  time  being  to  consider  these  as  foreign  holdings. 

It  speedily  became  evident  that  the  vast  mass  of  foreign  invest- 
ments could  only  be  in  railroad  securities. 

Study  of  Burdette  brought  out  another  curious  fact, — namely, 
that  from  these  the  New  England  railroads  could  be  eliminated. 
This  was  checked  by  an  investigation  of  the  lists  of  stockholders 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  that  road  at  my  request  found  that  less  than  1.5  per  cent, 
of  their  stock  was  held  abroad  in  any  way,  and  that  probably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  belonged  to  Americans  living  in 
Paris,  much  of  the  small  remainder  being  owned  in  Cuba. 

After  this  narrowing  of  the  field,  introductions  were  obtained 
through  one  of  the  great  banking  houses  in  New  York  to  several 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
proportions  of  their  securities  held  abroad.  Here  unfortunately 
arose  a  great  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  bonds  preferred  in 
Europe  are  mainly  coupon  bonds,  payable  to  bearer,  and  therefore 
wholly  untraceable,  but  everywhere  I  learned  that  these  securities 
had  a  great  tendency  to  come  home,  and  the  New  York  Central 
people  even  told  me  that  in  the  six  months  previous  they  estimated 
that  not  less  than  $20,000,000.  of  their  registered  securities 
(stocks  mainly)  had  come  home. 

This  path  being  closed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
feasible  to  trace  the  movement  of  coupon  bonds  through  the 
insurance  companies,  since  these  bonds  are  always  insured  in 
transit,  but  unfortunately  that  clue  failed,  as  in  many  cases  the 
insurance  was  made  in  London  without  distinction  of  the 
direction  of  movement  on  the  books,  being  merely  for  securities 
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in  transit  between  given  ports.  This  clue  is  capable,  however, 
of  being  used  to  establish  a  superior  limit  above  which  these 
securities  cannot  have  gone. 

Having  settled  so  much,  I  determined  to  take  up  the  question 
from  the  investor's  side  in  Europe.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  and  others  I  secured  letters  of  introduction  to 
financiers  in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Frankfurt,  etc.,  and 
obtained  through  them  information  which  I  now  submit  in  detail, 
hoping  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion. 

.-\l  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry 
Burdette,  who  unfortunately  was  in  America  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  authorities  were  unable  to  give  me  any  information 
other  than  that  there  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  a  drift  of  securities 
to  America:  but  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet 
put  at  my  disposal  all  the  information  available  from  the  income 
and  succession  taxes.  A  new  system  is  now  being  adopted  for 
classifying  these  sources  of  revenue,  which,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century,  will  make  further  investigation  in  this  line 
well  worth  while,  but  at  present  the  information  available  is 
meager,  and  only  became  comprehensible  by  means  of  personal 
explanations. 

The  income  tax  lists  give  the  total  income  received  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  T898  from  United  States.  State,  county, 
and  municipal  securities  as  11,380  poimds  sterling,  just  ahotrt 
one-sixth  of  the  amount  from  Transvaal  National  Loans.  This 
probably  rqiresents  total  holdings  of  such  bonds  of  about 
$1,500,000. 

The  otlier  items  interesting  us  were  in  Schedule  D.. — namely: 

ForciKn  and  Culunial  securities  and  possessions  and 
other  profits , /g.oSo.gi? 

Coupons  (obtained  by  swom  statements  from  bankers, 
but  giving  no  details  further  than  that  they  were 
(wc'gn) 9.376.473 

Railways  out  ut  the  United  Kingdom 12.775,661 

Toial /ii, 133,051 


Xo  further  classification  of  these  was  given  here,  but  under 
the  head  of  Estate  Duties  a  different  classification  was  found 
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in  which  these  latter  properties  were  shown  to  stand  in  the 
following  ratio: 


Situated  in  foreign  countries 2,614 

British  dependencies i  ,582 


<(         << 


Total 41I96 

As  British  investments  in  the  United  States  vastly  exceed 
those  in  other  countries,  the  Somerset  House  authorities  gave 
as  their  opinion  that  probably  no  serious  error  would  be  made 
by  assuming  that  half  of  the  amounts  mentioned  in  the  three 
preceding  items  were  the  results  of  investments  in  the  United 
States,  giving  as  the  approximate  British  income  drawn  from 
these  sources  about  $75,000,000  annually.  But  to  this  a 
correction  should  be  added  for  evasion  of  the  duty,  and  profits 
which  are  made  by  corporations  which  pay  an  income  tax  only 
on  the  profits  distributed  to  stockholders.  This  can  be  only  a 
matter  of  g^ess  work,  but  the  authorities  felt  reasonably  sure 
that  the  income  escaping  taxation  was  well  under  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  perhaps  even  under  10  per  cent. ;  but  to  make  a  fair 
allowance,  I  have  estimated  the  total  British  income  drawn 
from  the  United  States  in  1898  at  $100,000,000,  which  on  a 
4  per  cent,  basis  represents  an  investment  of  $2,500,000,000.  Of 
course  this  figure  is  open  to  question,  but  I  feel  considerable  con- 
fidence that  the  error  in  it  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  as  of 
January  ist,  1899.  This  estimate  has  been  criticised  as  excessive, 
and  I  myself  feel  that  it  is  more  probably  too  large  than  too 
small,  but  for  a  first  approximation  I  should  not  like  to  reduce 
it  much,  especially  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  unproductive 
property  in  this  country  but  owned  abroad,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  capitalization.  From  all  the  information  available 
I  could  find  indications  of  only  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
money  lent  by  English  people  on  real  estate  mortgages  in  the 
United  States,  except  through  investment  companies.  Prior  to 
1893  there  were  large  investments  of  this  kind,  made  principally 
through  the  Lombard  Investment  Company  and  similar  corpora- 
tions, but  during  the  panic  of  1893  there  was  a  terrible  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  farm  lands,  which  resulted  in  bankruptcy  for  many 
of  these  companies,  and  since  then  this  capital  has  been  mostly 
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withdrawn  from  America.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  of 
our  real  estate  owned  by  Englislimen  except  as  William  Waldorf 
Astor  may  be  considered  English. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles  Boissevain  of  Amsterdam 
I  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  remarkably  explicit 
statement  of  Dutch  holdings  in  America.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
Adolph  Boissevain  &  Co.,  who  add  that  they  thought  these 
figures  ajiproximated  very  closely  to  the  truth  last  fall,  but  that 
a  few  years  earlier  the  Dutch  interests  might  have  amounted 
to  fully  $50,000,000,  and  perhaps  $100,000,000  more.  They 
began  to  sell  out  during  the  panic  of  1893, 

DuTcu  Holdings  or  America.v  Securities. 

Mukel  Vilue. 

Railroad  bonds $140,00 

Railroad  stocks  and  income  bonds 74.00 

U.  S.,  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds s.cxn.o 

Manulacturing  and  mining  securities 4,000.0 

Real  estate  niortgages 10,000.0 

Real  estate 3.000,01 

Banking  and  c 


Total $241 .1 

The  great  preponderance  of  railroad  securities  is  shown  here 
to  advantage,  biit  the  total  of  United  States,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  bonds  is  about  three  times  that  in  England  and  pro- 
portionately thirty  times  as  great.  For  the  other  items  there 
are  no  sufficient  data  for  comparison- 

The  Dutch  seem  to  have  begun  their  investments  in  the  United 
States  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  They  continued  loan- 
ing large  sums  here  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
by  the  French  Republic  in  the  winter  of  1794-1795.  The  indem- 
nity of  $40,000,000  which  they  had  to  pay  at  that  time,  together 
with  the  almost  simultaneous  failure  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  left  them  no  money  to  spare  for  foreign  investment 
for  a  long  time  after  that.  There  is  room  for  an  interesting 
monograph  on  tlie  history  of  Dutch  investments  in  America, 
beginning  with  their  own  colony  of  New  Netherland. 

Next  in  im]K)rtance  to  the  Dutch  investments  are  those  of 
Germany.  Tliese  began  during  the  reljcUion,  when  capitalists 
in  the  southern  part  of  Germany  began  buying  United  States 
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bonds.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  purchases  were  made  almost 
wholly  in  the  parts  of  Germany  inhabited  mainly  by  Roman 
Catholics.  To  within  a  decade  almost  all  these  purchases  were 
made  through  bankers  in  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  which  is  still 
the  main  center  in  Germany  for  American  securities.  When  the 
United  States  bonds  were  paid  off  or  refunded  their  holders 
generally  reinvested  in  American  railroad  bonds. 

At  Frankfurt  I  had  the  pleasure  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  great  banking  houses  of  Jacob  S.  H.  Stem  and  N.  Speyer 
Ellison.  They  assured  me  that  almost  the  first  question  asked 
by  any  investor  concerning  any  security  was  whether  it  was 
listed,  so  that  those  quoted  in  the  Kursblatt  would  cover  nearly 
all  German  investments  in  America.  They  said  also  that  there 
was  almost  no  German  money  invested  in  American  real  estate 
or  real  estate  mortgages,  and  very  little  in  manufactures,  and 
that  German  investments  in  banking  were  fairly  offset  by  shares 
owned  by  partners  resident  in  America. 

We  took  up  the  securities  listed  in  detail,  making  separate 
estimates  on  the  amounts  held  in  Germany  of  each  g^oup  of 
securities  mentioned,  of  which  the  holdings  were  likely  to  reach 
$1,000,000.     The  results  were  as  follows: 

Estimates  of  German  Holdings  of  American  Securities. 

Market  Value. 

Central  Pacific  securities $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000 


Southern  " 

Northern  " 

Missouri  " 
Union 

California  ** 


15,000,000  17,000,000 

20,000,000  25,000,000 

2,000,000  3,000,000 

2,000,000  3,000,000 


3,000,000  4,000,000 

Oregon  R.  R.  &  Nav.  securities 1,000,000  2,000,000 

P.  R.  R.  and  B.  &  O.  R.  R 1,000,000 

Erie 2,000,000  3,000,000 

Louisville  &  Nashville 1,000,000 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 7,000,000  8,000,000 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy 2,000,000  3,000,000 

Illinois  Central 7,000,000  8,000,000 

Rock  Island 1,000,000 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 3,000,000  4,000,000 

Houston  &  Texas  Central 2,000,000 

Pitts.,  Cinn.,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 2,000,000 

Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania i  ,000,000 

County  and  City  bonds 1,000,000  2,000,000 


$105,000,000 
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Beside  these  some  fifteen  other  railroad  companies  were 
represented  by  one  or  more  forms  of  secitrilies  and  there  were 
quotations  of  United  States  tours,  Alabama  fours,  and  bonds  of 
two  counties  and  nine  cities. 

I  was  told  that  it  was  very  improbable  that  these  items  would 
in  all  add  $15,000,000  to  the  total. 

I  was  told  that  ahnosi  tlie  only  German  operation  in  .A.merican 
securities  not  managed  from  Frankfurt  had  been  the  great  invest- 
ment in  Northern  Pacific,  which  hat!  been  carried  out  by  the 
Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin.  I  was  told  also  that  the  German  hold- 
ings had  been  much  greater  two  years  earlier,  but  that  this  prob- 
ably represented  the  condition  of  things  about  August  ist,  1899. 

Allowing  for  a  heavy  reduction  by  the  balance  of  trade  against 
Germany  from  January  rst  to  August  ist,  and  for  important 
underestimates  of  security  holdings,  and  for  real  estate  and 
other  investments  overlooked  entirely,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  on  January  ist,  1899.  our  net  indebtedness  to  Germany  can 
have  exceetled  $200,000,000.  This  figure  is  far  below  the  first 
prdiminary  estimate  made,  but  it  has  been  criticized  as  excessive. 
Possibly  $150,000,000  would  cover  it.  but  at  present  I  prefer 
to  present  rather  an  overestimate  than  one  too  small. 

Swiss  investments  in  the  United  States  began  about  1855  as 
a  consequence  of  a  visit  here  by  a  member  of  the  finn  of  Lombard, 
Odier  ct  Cie.  of  Geneva,  He  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
future  of  the  country,  and  made  some  investments  for  himself 
in  county  bonds,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Iselins  of  New 
York,  who  were  of  Swiss  origin.  On  his  return  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  advantages  of  the  United  States  as  a  field  for 
investment,  but  was  still  so  cautious  about  it  tliat  when  shortly 
after  a  customer  came  in  to  ask  them  to  invest  over  100,000  frs. 
in  America  for  him,  they  persuaded  him  not  to  take  so  big  a 
risk,  and  limit  this  first  venture  to  half  his  fortune, 

-Acting  very  carefully,  their  American  investments  proved  very 
satisfactory.  I-omliard.  Odier  et  Cie.  had  virtually  a  monopoly 
of  this  field  in  Switzerland,  and  their  business  grew  until  it 
was  estimated  a  few  years  .igo  that  one-tliird  of  tlie  entire  amount 
of  securities  of  all  kinds  owned  in  Geneva  were  American.  To 
begin  with,  they  confined  themselves  almost  wholly  to  county 
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bonds,  but  when  the  supply  of  these  ran  short,  they  b^;an  invest- 
ing in  United  States  bonds  during  the  war,  and  later  in  railroad 
bonds  of  the  better  class. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Swiss  for  the  United  States  has  always 
been  very  strong,  and  since  their  investments  first  began  there 
has  never  been  a  period  during  which  their  sales  have  exceeded 
their  purchases.  In  this  respect  they  stand  alone.  During  the 
panic  of  1893  they  held  aloof  in  disgust,  but  did  not  sell  while 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  dumping  our  securities  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  very  much  to  our  ultimate  profit  at  their 
expense,  though  also  greatly  to  our  temporary  embarrassment 
Even  during  the  last  three  years  the  Swiss  have  withstood  tha 
drain  of  American  securities  to  make  up  for  the  enormous  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  increase  in  Swiss  hold- 
ings has  been  helped  by  other  bankers  in  Geneva  as  well  as  in 
Basle,  Zurich,  and  Schaflfhausen,  who  have  entered  this  field,  but 
the  investments  made  by  some  of  these  newer  competitors  have 
not  proved  as  satisfactory  as  those  originally  made  by  Lombard, 
Odier  et  Cie.  The  newer  firms  did  not  appreciate  that,  with  the 
greater  abundance  of  capital  in  America,  sound  investments 
yielding  6  per  cent,  or  even  5  per  cent,  were  no  longer  easy 
to  obtain  there,  and  they  have  taken  up  a  lower  grade  of  securi- 
ties. That  the  day  of  their  investments  in  America  should  be 
over  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  two  of  our  great  insurance 
companies  took  up  the  larger  parts  of  issues  of  4  per  cent,  bonds 
by  Swiss  cities,  paying,  in  one  instance  at  least,  a  slight  premium 
for  them.  This  shows  that  in  the  eyes  of  these  very  careful 
students  of  the  world's  money  markets,  Swiss  securities  now 
offer  a  better  field  for  investment  than  American,  for  these  invest- 
ments greatly  exceed  any  probable  requirements  to  secure  the 
small  number  of  risks  underwritten  in  Switzerland.  These 
investments  mark,  I  believe,  the  first  appearance  of  American 
capital  in  Europe  on  a  large  scale,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of 
local  interest. 

The  total  value  of  Swiss  investments  in  America  was  estimated 
for  me  separately  by  two  friends  in  banking  circles  at  Geneva. 
Each  gave  $75,000,000  as  the  result,  which  accordingly  seems 
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quite  a  probable  value.  Included  in  this  amount,  however,  are 
unquestionably  a  number  of  investments  for  customers  of  the 
Geuevese  bankers  living  in  the  parts  of  France  for  which  Geneva 
is  the  banking  center.  Swiss  investments  other  than  in  bonds 
were  said  to  be  almost  niUl. 

For  France  the  figures  are  much  less  satisfactory.  The  pater- 
nal French  government  endeavors  to  prevent  its  Iambs  from 
losses  through  dealing  in  securities  unknown  to  the  powers  that 
be,  by  prohibiting  dealings  in  them  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  with 
the  result  on  one  hand  that  brokers  at  London,  Amsterdam, 
Brussels  and  Geneva  wax  fat  on  commissions  which  would  other- 
wise stay  in  Paris;  and  on  the  other,  that  purely  French  enter- 
prises like  the  Panama  Canal  obtain  a  preference.  However, 
very  few  American  securities  seem  to  be  held  in  France,  and  it 
is  probable  that  $50,000,000  would  cover  the  whole.  I  was  able 
to  learn  of  only  one  case  of  investment  of  French  capital  in 
American  manufactures,  and  that  originated  through  Gcncvese 
connections.     It  was.  however,  an  important  amoimt. 

Belgians,  like  the  French,  seem  not  to  have  invested  heavily  in 
America.  Probably  $20,000,000  would  cover  their  holdings,  of 
which,  however,  a  larger  propt»rtion  than  with  other  countries 
seems  to  be  invested  in  manufactures.  Belgium  is  in  proportion 
to  its  size  the  manufacturing  country  of  the  world. 

There  remain  only  two  countries  in  Europe  having  balances 
of  any  importance  to  spare  for  investment  abroad.  Tliese  are 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  From  what  little  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  these  I  do  not  think  that  either  have  large  amounts  placed 
here,  Roumania  is  the  only  other  European  country  which  is 
not  almost  drowned  in  debt. 

In  spite  of  the  general  poverty  of  their  country  (which  this 
enhances)  many  Russians  have  invested  considerable  sums  out- 
side of  Russia,  so  as  to  have  resources  out  of  reach  of  confiscation 
by  tlie  Russian  government,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  have 
made  such  investments  to  any  extent  in  America,  except  as  they 
have  t)een  made  so  as  to  have  been  considered  already  as  Ger- 
man or  French  or  other  investments.  I  think  tliat  probably 
$1 5.000,000  would  cover  all  the  European  investments  in  America 
on  January  i,  1900.  except  those  for  which  an  estimate  has  been 
offered. 
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One  other  considerable  foreign  holding  unexpectedly  appeared 
in  Cuba.  Owing  to  the  danger  to  property  in  Cuba  during  the 
various  revolutions  in  that  unhappy  land,  many  wealthy  Cubans 
invested  large  sums  in  our  securities.  I  was  informed  by  the 
head  of  an  important  house  in  Cuba,  of  specific  holdings  of 
American  securities  by  Cubans  amounting  to  $18,000,000,  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  there  are  others  which  would  bring 
this  total  up  to  $30,000,000.  Similar  investments  by  other  Latin 
Americans  and  Canadians  would  probably  raise  this  total  to 
$45,000,000,  for  extra-European  foreign  investments  in  the 
United  States. 

Beside  all  these  investments  we  have  one  other  great  liability 
in  the  shape  of  insurance  on  lives  of  foreigners.  Four  great 
American  companies  have  underwritten  a  tremendous  volume  of 
risks  all  over  the  world.  These  of  course  are  not  present  liabili- 
ties, but  they  are  continually  maturing.  The  real  measure  of 
them  is  their  cash  surrender  value.  The  total  of  this  for  the 
four  companies  is  about  $185,000,000,  offset  by  about  $45,000,000 
of  investments  in  foreign  countries. 

To  offset  against  these  huge  debts  we  have  had  few  holdings 
of  European  securities,  except  those  of  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies. I  know  of  one  or  two  isolated  cases  of  investments  in 
English  consols  in  this  country,  and  there  are  some  holdings  of 
London  Underground  Railroad  securities,  but  the  rule  seems  very 
general  that  capital  flows  for  investment  from  the  country  of 
lower  rates  to  that  of  higher  rates,  and  that  counter  currents 
occur  only  between  countries  where  rates  of  interest  are  so  nearly 
the  same  that  their  constant  fluctuations  occasionally  reverse  the 
normal  levels.  A  small  series  of  exceptions  occurs  in  cases  where 
foreign  investments  are  sought  for  the  peculiar  purposes  of  avoid- 
ing the  possibility  of  confiscation,  or  to  give  a  source  of  income 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  same  causes  of  depression  as  all 
the  others  of  the  same  owner,  but  these  are  few,  as  they  can 
only  l>e  accomplished  at  some  loss  of  revenue,  as  compared  with 
eciuivalent  security  at  home.  The  cases  specified  above  of  Rus- 
sian and  Cuban  investments  in  foreign  securities  and  of  New 
England  investments  in  English  consols  both  fall  under  this  head. 
The  investments  made  last  year  in  Swiss  bonds,  however,  repre- 
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sent  the  case  where  capital  had  become  so  plenty  here,  owing 
to  iiur  vast  exports,  that  for  a  time  interest  rates  were  lower 
in  New  York  than  in  Europe,  which  made  a  natural  flow  in  that 
direction.  Probably  $i5.ooo,ocx)  would  have  covered  these 
American  investments  in  Europe  on  January  i,  1900.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  large  amounts  of  American  capital  have  overflowed 
into  Canada,  into  Katin  America,  and  a  little  into  China  and 
Japan. 

In  Canada  our  investments  include  a  considerable  amount  of 
Canada  Southern  stocks  and  bonds  (this  road  being  a  link  in  the 
Vanderbilt  system )  with  some  small  holdings  of  Canadian  Pacific, 
and  a  few  other  scattering  railroad  securities,  such  as  the 
Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railroad,  amounting  in  all  to  perhaps 
$25,000,000. 

Our  main  interests  in  Canada,  however,  are  in  mines.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journed  that  one-fourth 
of  the  returns  from  mines  being  worked  in  Canada  went  to 
American  owners,  and  since  the  total  annual  returns  were  esti- 
mated by  tKem  at  $25,000,000.  this  would  represent  at  6  per  cent, 
about  $100,000,000  of  American  investment.  Probably  timber 
lands  in  Canada  owned  by  Americans,  and  loans  by  them  in 
Canada,  would  make  up  $25,000,000  more,  making  our  credit 
balance  there  about  $150,000,000. 

Mexico  also  owes  us  important  amounts,  The  Mexican 
Central  and  Mexican  National  Railroads  are  mainly  owned  in 
the  Unitetl  States,  and  it  is  estimated  that  other  holdings  in 
these  would  be  just  about  offset  by  American  holdings  in  other 
Mexican  railroads.  The  market  value  of  these  securities  is 
apprtiximately  $90,000,000.  The  American  investments  in  mines 
and  smelters*  in  Mexico  were  estimated  by  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  at  about  $75,000,000.  and  apparently  not  less 
than  $10,000,000  of  -American  capital  is  invested  in  banking  and 
commercial  enterprises  in  Mexico  and  probably  as  much  more  in 
cofTee  and  tol)acco  plantations  and  in  factories,  altliough  most 
of  the  manufacturing  capita!  in  Mexico  is  native  or  British- 
Next  in  importance  among  our  debtors  is  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  common  estimate  of  American  interests  there  prior  to  the 
war  with  Spain  was  $50,000,000.     I  was  able  to  check  in  detail 
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In  view  of  our  enormous  recent  exports  it  seems  probable 
that  we  shall  liegin  the  new  century  with  not  much  over  S^.ooo,- 
000,000  of  total  net  foreign  indebtedness,  and  in  view  of  the 
much  higher  average  rate  of  return  on  our  foreign  investments 
than  we  pay  to  Europe,  probably  our  net  annual  interest  tribute 
is  not  at  present  over  $90,000,000.  a  very  large  sum,  but  much 
smaller  than  that  estimated  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Heidelbach. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace  in  detail  the  development 
of  this  huge  debt,  but  space  forbids  more  than  a  brief  outline 
of  the  items  to  be  considered.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  time 
to  come  our  century  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  characterized  by 
the  simultaneous  growth  of  personal  property  and  of  indebted- 
ness. Prior  to  it  debts  existed  and  indeed  some  very  large  debts, 
but  many  of  these  no  one  ever  expected  to  pay,  and  they  were  in 
fact  either  the  results  of  forced  loans,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
sums  advanced  under  guise  of  a  loan  to  avoid  breach  of  neu- 
trality, but  which  really  were  subsidies  to  belligerents,  and  so 
ought  hardly  to  be  considered  as  debts.  They  seldom  represented 
either  improvements  or  investments,  and  were  almost  wholly  the 
result  of  war  expenditures,  the  rare  exceptions  being  mainly  the 
creations  of  regal  spendthrifts  with  one  or  two  wild  speculations 
like  that  of  John  Law  in  France  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
in  England.  These  war  debts  were  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  personal  obligations  of  a  sovereign  who  might  see  fit  to  pay 
them,  but  who  more  probably  would  find  it  inconvenient.  The 
Report  on  the  Tenth  Census  says  of  our  French  loan  of  1778, 
"It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  its  inception  not  so  much  a  loan 
as  a  subsidy." 

The  credit  of  European  sovereignties  was  so  poor  at  Amster- 
dam that  on  July  26th.  1783.  John  Adams  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  moribund  Continental  Congress,  "I  have  great  pleasure 
in  assuring  you  that  there  is  not  one  foreign  loan  open  in  this 
republic  (Holland)  which  is  in  as  good  credit  and  goes  so  quick 
as  mine.  The  Empress  of  Russia  opened  a  loan  of  five  millions 
about  the  same  time  that  1  opened  mine.  She  is  far  from  having 
obtained  three  millions  on  it.  Spain  opened  a  loan  with  the 
house  of  Hope,  at  the  same  time,  for  t\vo  millions  only,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  it  ts  very  far  from  being  full.     Not  one- 
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quarter  part  of  the  loan  of  France,  upon  life  rents,  advantageous 
as  it  is  to  the  lender,  is  full."  England,  Prussia,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  were  about  the  only  countries  in  Europe  which 
had  not  committed  some  act  of  insolvency  by  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  Sweden  practically  had  no 
debt,  and  Prussia  and  Switzerland  generally  had  a  large  military 
chest  instead,  so  that  it  was  only  in  England  and  in  Holland 
(countries  under  parliamentary  government)  that  the  idea  of  a 
state  bond,  as  distinguished  from  the  personal  debt  of  a  sovereign, 
had  begun  to  make  its  way,  so  as  to  make  such  bonds  considered 
as  forms  of  investment  giving  reasonable  security  and  capable  in 
turn  of  being  made  the  security  for  other  credits.  It  was  the 
lending  of  credit  rather  than  money,  since  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
together  with  the  simultaneous  development  of  manufactures 
based  on  credit,  that  has  given  England  its  financial  leadership. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  reimburse  them^ 
selves  for  the  expense  of  overthrowing  Napoleon  I  by  saddling 
it  on  the  French,  that  first  established  generally  the  principle 
of  international  law  that  a  territory  becomes  responsible  for  the 
debts  incurred  by  its  rulers;  and  this  principle  has  now  been 
pushed  so  far,  that  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III  the 
French  Republic,  after  considerable  debate  in  the  Chambers, 
decided  to  continue  payment  of  the  annual  allowance  granted  by 
the  previous  government  as  a  wedding  settlement  to  a  French 
princess  married  to  a  minor  German  potentate,  although  all  other 
pensions  to  members  of  the  imperial  family,  etc.,  were  cut  off, 
and  although  there  was  no  provision  for  its  continuation  in  the 
treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  great  quantity  of  government  debts  which  were  funded 
early  in  this  century,  in  the  general  financial  reorganization  which 
followed  the  Napoleonic  wars,  provided  an  enormous  amount  of 
readily  salable  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness,  which  furnished 
a  basis  for  securing  loans  such  as  had  never  previously  existed 
and  sufficient  in  volume  to  popularize  a  new  meaning  for  the 
word  securities.  Continental  Europe  was  so  exhausted  by  this 
fearful  struggle,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  for 
forty  years  there  was  no  energy  available  outside  of  England  for 
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any  new  developments.  Prior  to  this  development  of  govern- 
ment securities,  almost  the  only  form  of  profitable  investment 
for  personal  property  was  of  the  nature  of  real  estate  mortgages, 
except  for  sums  actually  employed  in  trade,  but  the  foundation 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  about  the  year  1700  (the  Bank  of  England  being 
founded  to  take  care  of  the  English  parliamentary  debt)  made  a 
new  opening  for  money. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  except  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  every  corporate  venture  in  America  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution was  unprofitable.  The  nearly  simultaneous  collapses,  about 
1720,  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the  Mississippi  scheme,  gave 
a  great  set-back  to  investments  not  under  the  investor's  eye,  and 
prevented  the  American  Colonies  from  being  overwhelmed  with 
interest  charges.  Even  as  it  was,  there  was  a  heavy  load  of 
private  debts  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  mainly  for 
luxuries  imported  from  England,  and  this  would  have  been 
much  heavier  but  for  the  Non-Intercourse  resolutions  which  fol- 
lowed the  Stamp  Act  in  all  the  Colonies;  but  these  were  almost 
exclusively  owned  by  Englishmen  and  were  largely  wiped  out  in 
the  Revolution  by  general  bankruptcy  and  confiscation;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  that  struggle  the  main  external  indebtedness  of 
the  country  was  summed  up  in  the  indebtedness  to  France,  Hol- 
land and  Spain. 

For  a  few  years  after  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  extravagant 
importations  unbalanced  by  exports,  to  make  up  for  the  desola- 
tion of  the  war,  but  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  home 
manufactures  were  beginning  to  spring  up,  encouraged  by  the 
low  price  of  tabor,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  Hamilton's  tariff 
they  began  to  develop  generally  in  the  northern  States.  Probably 
$20,000,000  would  have  covered  our  net  indebtedness  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  English  were  feeling  too 
bitter  against  us  to  risk  many  investments  in  America,  although 
through  the  Barings  they  invested  $7,000,000  in  the  first  United 
States  bank,  so  that  on  Sept.  ist,  1792.  Rilfus  King  could  write 
to  Gouvcrneur  Morris,  "Our  commerce  and  navigation  continue 
to  increase,  and  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  the  capital 
employed  is  tn  a  good  degree  an  American  instead  of  a  British 
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About  this  time,  however,  Dutch  capital  had  begun  to  pour 
into  America  to  buy  up  the  domestic  debt,  and  to  dip  into  land 
speculations.  The  Holland  purchase  in  New  York,  made  under 
the  advice  of  Robert  Morris,  proved  extremely  fortunate,  but 
other  great  tracts  bought  in  Virginia  and  other  States  resulted 
in  heavy  losses.  The  French  invasion  of  Holland  in  1793  dried 
up  this  stream  of  foreign  capital,  although  the  United  States 
government  succeeded  in  placing  a  final  small  loan  in  Amsterdam 
in  the  year  succeeding. 

Late  in  1792  the  second  great  financial  panic  of  modern  times 
(the  collapse  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
made  the  first)  created  a  tremendous  stringency  in  England,  and 
checked  the  flow  of  capital  to  this  country  which  had  begtm 
during  the  flurry  which  had  attended  the  break  in  value  of  shares 
in  the  United  States  Bank  earlier  in  the  year,  and  for  a  few  years 
our  country  pursued  an  independent  course,  which  was  greatly 
favored  by  the  gradual  spread  of  war  over  Europe,  opening  a 
great  market  for  our  produce,  and  throwing  much  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  into  our  hands. 

Our  neutrality  and  consequent  exemption  from  the  waste  of 
war,  however,  soon  put  our  securities  at  a  premium  in  England 
again,  so  that  in  1807  a  large  proportion  of  our  national  debt 
of  about  eighty  millions  was  held  there.  The  embargo  which 
began  in  December,  1807,  though  in  great  measure  interfering 
with  the  enormously  profitable  carrying  trade  done  by  Americans, 
greatly  reduced  imports,  and  after  a  year  of  great  suffering, 
much  of  the  capital  formerly  employed  in  shipping  was  put  into 
manufacturing,  finally  establishing  firmly  the  cotton  and  woolen 
industries  in  Rhode  Island  and  Eastern  Massachusetts,  where 
prior  to  that  time  the  population  had  been  almost  wholly  seafar- 
ing or  agricultural,  although  close  by  the  birthplace  of  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  a  woolen  mill  had  been  struggling  since  1801, 
which  is  now  the  oldest  industry  of  the  kind  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  who  originally  started  it.  The  iron  industry 
also  received  a  mighty  impetus  at  this  time  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut. 

The  war  of  181 2  probably  helped  the  country  financially.  All 
our  funds  for  carrying  it  on  had  to  be  raised  at  home,  as  there 
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were  so  few  lenders  in  Europe  that  quite  a  little  of  the  English 
war  debt  was  held  in  New  England,  where  this  war  was  very 
unpopular,  and  the  values  of  the  prizes  taken  by  the  swarming 
American  privateers  drove  the  values  of  imports  for  1812  far 
above  the  average  for  years  previous,  while  the  loss  by  American 
vessels  taken  was  much  less  thaji  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
owing  to  the  very  superior  sailing  qualities  of  the  American  ships 
built  for  blockade  running. 

In  spite  of  the  Embargo  and  Non-lntcrcourse  .^cts,  American 
shipping  registered  for  foreign  trade  rose  to  a  maximum  of 
981,000  tons  (probably  worth  $40,000,000)  in  1809,  which  was 
in  tJie  middle  of  the  embargo.  The  minimum  to  which  it  fell 
during  the  war  was  67J.000  tons  in  1813,  .-in  amount  greater  than 
the  average  employed  during  the  decade  from  18^0  to  1830, 
when  government  statistics  show  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  foreign 
trade  went  in  American  bottoms.  This  shows  that  a  very  large 
share  of  American  shipping  must  have  been  employed  between 
foreign  ports  during  the  Najxileonic  wars.  For  the  long  period 
from  1793  to  1815  it  seems  probable  tliat  if  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  were  credited  to  our  coim- 
try  for  freight  on  them  and  profits  on  transportation  between 
foreign  countries,  the  figures  thus  obtained  would  still  be  rather 
too  unfavorable  to  us  in  balancing  imports  and  exports.  During 
this  l>criod  alwut  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  both  was  carried  in 
American  bottoms,  and  it  is  supposed  that  about  250,000  immi- 
grants came  in  also.  From  1820  to  i860,  government  statistics 
show  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  of  our  exports  and  imports  went  in 
American  bottoms,  and  as  during  this  period  there  came  in  as 
well  an  annual  average  of  110,000  imrnigrants,  it  seems  not 
improbable  tliat  a  similar  addition  of  8  per  cent,  to  the  American 
credit  account  would  not  be  unfair,  partiailarly  as  these  immi- 
grants, in  the  earlier  period  especially,  were  often  men  of  some 
substance,  and  brought  with  them  money  and  other  goods  for 
which  no  equivalent  was  ever  to  l>c  rendered  to  the  countries 
from  which  they  came.  During  this  period  also  there  grew  up 
a  very  imiiortant  kind  of  export  trade  which  never  figured  in  our 
statistics,  namely,  the  sale  of  ships.  During  this  entire  period 
we  were  as  distinctively  the  shi]»-building  people  of  the  world 
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as  the  English  have  been  since,  so  that  here  is  another  important 
offset  to  the  nominal  balance  against  us,  which  without  such 
corrections  would  become  fabulous. 

During  the  War  of  Secession  the  sale  of  ships  to  foreigners 
increased  in  enormous  proportions.  Our  ship-building  did  not 
cease,  but  in  1866  we  had  left  in  foreign  trade  only  1,386,000 
tons,  worth  about  $75,000,000.  As  the  ships  and  cargoes  de- 
stroyed by  the  Confederate  cruisers  were  only  valued  at  about 
$17,000,000,  here  is  an  item  of  about  $50,000,000  due  to  sales 
of  American  shipping,  or  transfers  to  foreign  registry.  But 
even  so,  on  an  average,  20  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  trade  has 
been  done  in  American  bottoms  since  i860,  so  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  charge  all  the  items  for  freight  against  us,  as  was  done 
by  Mr.  Heidelbach.  Of  late  it  has  been  notorious  that  the  for- 
eign steamship  lines  to  America  have  not  been  very  profitable, 
and  as  they  buy  most  of  their  provisions,  except  coal,  in  America 
(as  has  always  been  customary,  since  it  was  the  cheapest  market), 
heavy  discounts  should  be  made  from  the  total  freight  figures 
for  this,  and  for  wharf  rents,  etc.,  and  again  for  the  fact  that 
many  vessels  owned  in  this  country  sail  under  foreign  flags, 
owing  to  our  navigation  laws.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Red  Star  Line  and  sailing  under  the  Belgian 
flag,  and  several  of  the  steamers  of  the  International  Navigation 
Company  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  and  all  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Line,  likewise  under  the  British  flag,  are 
owned  in  this  country.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  much  lobbying 
of  late  for  subsidies  for  ships  owned  by  Americans  prior  to  a 
given  date. 

Four  other  matters  disturb  calculations  based  simply  on 
exports  and  imports. 

The  first  is  the  influence  of  panics.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  our  panic  of  1837,  though  one  generally  overlooked,  was  the 
English  panic  of  1836.  Coming  at  a  time  when  America  was 
eager  to  speculate  in  land,  it  dried  up  suddenly  a  stream  of  cash 
coming  in  return  for  our  exports.  By  1837  England  was  in  the 
state  in  which  we  were  in  1894,  with  money  idle  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  interest  rates  at  i  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent.,  so  that 
when  our  crash  came  in  1837,  large  amounts  of  English  money 
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were  sent  over  here  for  investment  in  our  securities  at  their 
depreciated  values,  and  England  profited  greatly  at  our  expense. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  how  such  matters  went  in  1857,  but 
the  English  made  stupendous  losses  in  Confederate  bonds  during 
the  war,  and  again  in  1873,  with  tlie  collapse  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road, and  others  of  their  favorite  investments;  but  it  is  probable 
that  their  heaviest  loss  was  in  the  panic  of  1893,  which  was 
immensely  aggravated  by  their  dumping  all  manner  of  securities 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  anything  they  would 
bring,  English  panics  over  Bryan  in  i8g6  and  over  the  Spanish 
war  in  i8g8  also  cost  them  dear. 

Next  cornea  tlie  matter  of  money  sent  abroad  by  immigrants. 
With  no  statistics  available,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  more 
than  offset  by  the  cash  brought  in  by  them,  so  that  there  should 
be  a  credit  on  this  account, 

A  very  large  loss,  however,  comes  from  the  money  spent  by 
Americans  traveling  and  temporarily  resident  in  Europe,  and 
for  this  there  is  only  an  insignificant  offset  in  the  sums  spent  by 
pleasure  seekers  from  Europe  in  this  country.  Estimates  on  this 
vary  immensely,  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this  item  alone 
may  have  amounted  to  an  average  of  $50,000,000  a  year  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  lo  half  tliat  fur  the  twenty  years 
preceding. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  loss  by  the  expatriation  of  wealthy 
Americans  going  lo  live  abroad  i)ermanently  in  the  glamor  of 
foreign  aristocracies.  Probably  not  less  than  an  average  of 
$10,000,000  annually  has  gone  in  this  way  for  twenty  years  back, 
the  cases  of  the  Duchess  of  Marllxirough,  of  the  Countess  de 
Castctlanc  and  of  the  Viscountess  Curzon  being  striking  instances 
of  expatriation  by  marriage.  The  expatriation  of  Messrs. 
William  Waldorf  .\stor  and  Bradley  Martin,  who  have  recently 
become  British  subjects,  would  alone  carry  up  the  average  for 
twenty  years  to  a  very  high  figure.  Here  again  there  is  no 
compensating  current.  When  the  Baroness  Burdelt-Coutts  mar- 
ried an  American,  her  husband  became  a  naturalized  British 
subject  instead  of  bringing  his  wife  to  this  country. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  estimate  of  $20,000,000  origi- 
nally owed  by  us  in  1789.  and  the  balance  of  trade  since  then, 
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i  f;t:kz'4^^,  i^2::n*t  tt?  of  2  pCT  ctni-  of  i23C  t::<2l  T«2ac  :f  impocts 
4.vf  *r7;/^/rt*  iinoe  iWio  to  oxnf^csisare  ::<-  ie^li  ni  foreign 
\/fX*.u»\,  ;t  x:I;  i^  found  that  an  average  :emii  :f  abcczt  4  per 
//r;t,  or*  all  f''/rdgn  investments,  g*x>d.  bad  and  iiadiffcnErt-  woold 
J>rjr*;f  ^/jr  jndef/tedne*$  to  the  figures  esdmatcd  in  rfiis  artide. 
7  hi*,  d-^y^  not  %eeni  an  improbable  rate- 
In  Mjmming  up  the  existing  causes  of  ootiaj,  it  is  wc&  to 
ot/*erve  that  for  several  years  the  values  of  our  imports  arc 
%ui/pf/yul  Vj  a>ver  freight  to  the  port  of  entry,  so  that  this  in^»rt- 
ant  item  can  tv/w  prol^ably  be  omitted  without  serious  error,  as 
the  large  ifrf/[ff/rtum  of  the  cost  of  transportatioa  going  for 
wharven,  sui^Aits,  tic.,  and  the  American  ownership  of  20  per 
<;ent,  of  the  t^^nage  use^l  would  probably  more  than  ofitset  lapses 
frr/m  thj%  V/  that  the  lialance  of  imports  and  exports  (including 
*per:ic;  can  l;c  used  without  this  correction- 

U  again  we  ai^sume  that  immigrants  bring  in  as  much  money 
an  ihcy  send  home  U^  relatives,  we  have  left  for  dd>tor  items  in 
(fUr  annual  tnidget. 

NVt  int#:r#r%t $90,000,000 

KxjK'rwIiuircfi  of  Americant  traveling 50.000,000 

I  >;«!%  by  <;xpatriationt» 10.000.000 

$150,000,000 

I'rolialily  for  this  year,  the  second  item  will  be  much  larger, 
owing  l<^  the  I 'aria  Exposition,  and  the  others  may  be  under- 
cMlimates,  hut  probably  $200,000,000  would  in  any  case  cover 
our  annual  outlay  for  such  items.  As  for  the  past  three  years 
the  balance  of  exports  in  our  favor  has  averaged  over  $500,- 
cxx),(XK),  it  is  evident  that  about  six  years  of  continuance  of  such 
f()rci|;n  trade  would  clear  off  our  indebtedness  as  a  nation,  and 
already  wc  arc  reaching  a  point  where  we  are  becoming  so  power- 
ful financially  that  we  are  beginning  to  compete  in  European 
financial  affairs  instead  of  being  dependent  on  them  for  support. 

Nathaniel  T.  Bacon. 

IVncT  Dalf,  R.  I. 
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Appendix. 

This  article  was  written  early  in  July.  rgcxD.  Since  then  our 
holdings  of  European  securities  have  been  immensely  increased 
by  the  placing  here  of  English,  Swedish  and  German  loans 
amounting  to  about  $6o,ocx),ooo. 

Our  continued  outpour  of  exports  has  made  interest  rates  lower 
here  than  anywhere  else,  which  in  turn  greatly  stimulates  all 
industries.  The  rise  in  coal  abroad  has  apparently  encouraged 
some  foreign  speculation  in  American  coal  lands  in  the  last  few 
months,  but  on  the  whole  the  general  balance  remains  unchanged. 
Fewer  of  our  securities  have  come  home,  owing  to  oiu-  purchases 
of  foreign  bonds. 

It  is  a  matter  for  c<jngratulation  that  so  far  our  purchases 
of  foreign  bonds  are  all  of  the  highest  class.  It  shows  wise 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  our  financiers  that  a  Russian  loan 
offered  here  was  refused.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  remain 
free  from  the  questionable  securities  of  which  most  European 
countries  arc  so  prodigal. 

Now  that  the  Paris  Exposition  is  drawing  to  its  close  it  is 
evident  that  the  rush  of  Americans  thither  was  not  so  great  a3 
the  steamship  companies  expected,  but  with  the  growth  of  pros- 
perity it  is  to  Iw  expected  that  the  annual  current  of  tourists 
will  increase. 

Our  country  now  finds  itself  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  Cleveland's  first  administration, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  having  any  bonds  due 
and  payable,  found  it  necessary  to  go  out  into  the  oi>en  market 
and  buy  government  securities  at  their  market  price,  paying 
premiums,  in  order  to  prevent  a  business  collapse  from  acciunu- 
lation  of  money  in  the  treasury. 

In  conclusion  1  would  like  to  express  my  obligations  for  aid 
and  comfort  to  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Wells,  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co..  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and  to  M. 
Raphael  Georges  Levy  as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen  mentioned 
in  the  text. 

K.  T.  B. 
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OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  THEORY  OF 

RAILWAY  CHARGES. 

IT  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  student  who  interests  himself  in 
the  economic  aspects  of  railway  transportation  will  ever 
have  at  his  disposal  more  accurate  or  complete  information  con- 
cerning the  history  of  railway  charges  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  most  notable  period  of  the  development  of  American 
railways  than  that  which  is  now  available.^ 

An  examination  of  the  data  that  have  been  rendered  available 
by  recent  investigations  concerning  the  history  of  railway  charges 
in  this  country  will  show  that  the  following  facts  have  been  com- 
pletely established  by  abundant  evidence: 

First — Since  1870  there  has  been  a  fairly  regular  and  prac- 
tically uninterrupted  decline  in  railway  rates  which  has  extended 
throughout  the  entire  continental  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  has  affected  all  classes  of  traffic. 

Second — Although  there  have  been  notable  reductions  in  the 
prices  of  railway  supplies-  and  important  economies  in  operation 
have  been  introduced,  the  decline  in  rates  has  more  than  offset 
the  amounts  thus  saved  and  there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  return  to  capital  invested  in  railway  enterprises.^ 

As  abundant  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  can  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  referred  to,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
desirable  to  introduce  such  evidence  at  the  present  time.  The 
observations  that  are  to  follow  will  be  found  to  be  dependent 
for  their  validity  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  but  it 

*See  Report  of  Changes  in  Railway  Transportation  Rates,  by  C.  C.  McCain, 
in  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation;  Senate  Document  1394, 
Fifty-second  Congress,  Second  Session.  Also,  Changes  in  Rates  of  Charge 
for  Railway  and  other  Transportation  Services,  Bulletin  15 — Miscellaneous 
Series,  Division  of  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*More  recently  there  have  been  many  advances,  but  the  net  changes  are 
mainly  downward. 

■Data  establishing  this  fact  were  presented  by  the  writer  in  an  article 
entitled  **The  Decline  in  Railway  Rates:  Some  of  Its  Causes  and  Results," 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  of  September,  1898. 
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is  possible  that  even  those  who  at  first  refuse  to  accept  them, 
if  they  will  attempt  to  follow  the  argiunenls  to  be  presented 
herein,  may  be  led  to  believe  that  they  are  at  least  probable  upon 
a  pnori  grounds. 

The  study  of  railway  history  had  so  far  impressed  the  facts 
which  are  thus  made  the  premises  of  this  paper  upon  the  writer 
that  he  felt  justified,  as  early  as  the  year  1895,  in  formulating 
his  conclusions  in  a  generalization,'  which  with  an  unim]K)rtant 
modification  was  subsequently  expressed  as  follows : 

"  .  .  .  .  railway  charges  tent]  uiK^casingly  toward  the  luwest  talcs  that 
will  produce  a  revenue  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  meet  operating  expenses, 
including  necessary  repairs  and  renewals,  and,  in  addition,  return  to  capital 
the  lowest  recompense  for  which  it  can  t>e  secured."' 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  foregoing  generalization  must,  of 
necessity,  be  accepted  by  all  who  recognize  that  the  facts  are  as 
previously  stated,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  evident  to  every  one 
that,  if  the  latter  have  been  correctly  summarized,  the  theoretical 
interpretation  of  the  conditions  of  the  business  of  railway  trans- 
portation has  not  kept  pace  with  the  determination  of  the  practical 
results  of  those  conditions. 

No  satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  given  to  the  question: 
Hoxv  has  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue  that  mth  the  main- 
lenance  of  former  rates  of  interest  and  of  diindends  would  have 
accrued  to  the  ozcners  of  raihvay  securities  bcc^n  diverted  to  the 
traixUing  and  shipping  public  in  the  form  of  reduced  charges^ 

Omitting,  for  Uie  present,  any  reference  to  tite  other  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  crude,  though  frequently  ui^ed,  explanation 
that  the  competition  of  rival  lines  oflrering  to  carry  between 
identical  [mints  has  caused  the  decline,  it  is  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  the  inade<jiiacy  of  that  explanation.  The  decline 
has  affected  traffic  for  which  there  is  no  such  competition  (1.  e. 
local  business)  in  quite  as  notable  a  manner  as  it  has  that  for 
which  two  or  more  routes  are  available.  The  explanation  is 
therefore  much  narrower  than  the  facts  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
This  inadequacy  has  by  no  means  escaped  the  attention  of  stu- 

'Rcduction  in  Railway  Rutvs.  Thr  Indtptndtnl,  June  6.  1805. 
'Rmtufay  EconomUs,  ppL  5^-53- 
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dents  and  publicists,  although  occasional  expressions,^  which,  on 
account  of  the  seriously  erroneous  principles  of  regulation  which 
they  foster  are  regarded  as  especially  unfortunate,  indicate  that 
the  more  superficial  opinion  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 

The  existence  of  a  wider  and  more  potent  form  of  competition 
that  is  not  limited  to  traffic  carried  between  junction  points  has 
frequently  been  alleged  by  students  of  transportation,  by  whom 
it  has  been  variously  denominated  the  competition  of  "producers 
and  consumers"  of  "markets"  of  "connecting  lines"  of  "railways 
for  traffic,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  best  statement  of  the  nature  of  this  wider  competition 
known  to  the  writer  is  found  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,^  by 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl.     In  this  article.  Dr.  Weyl  said : 

"Freight  rates  have  been  lowered  through  the  competition  of  railroads,  or 
other  transportation  agents,  situated  hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other.  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  problem  of  railway  competition  has  been  studied 
too  locally,  and  with  insufficient  emphasis  upon  its  national  and  international 
bearings.  Strictly  speaking,  permanent  competition  can  exist,  not  between 
railways  struggling  for  the  same  traffic,  but  solely  between  those  railways 
which  have  no  territory  in  common.  Given  two  railways  which  tap  a  given 
circumscribed  wheat  area  in  Dakota,  and  however  bitter  and  fierce  the  strug- 
gle for  patronage  may  temporarily  be,  the  inevitable  result  is  the  adoption 
of  a  modus  vivendi,  which  places  rates  upon  a  permanent  basis.    But  Dakota 

*The  following  quotation  from  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (pages  49,  50)  indicates  that,  as  late  as  1897, 
that  body  regarded  competition  of  alternative  routes  as  the  cause  of  rate 
reductions : 

"  ....  if  pooling  produces  any  beneficial  result,  it  necessarily  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  competition.  It  is  only  by  destroying  competition 
that  the  inducement  to  deviate  from  the  published  rate  is  wholly  removed. 
.  ...  By  the  legalizing  of  pooling  the  public  loses  the  only  protection 
which  it  now  has  against  the  unreasonable  exactions  of  transportation  agen- 
cies. We  are  all  agreed  that  the  enormous  power  which  such  a  measure 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  railroad  companies  ought  not  to  be  granted 

unless  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  properly  restrained  in  advance 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wish  to  say  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  they  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  to 
overturn  the  Trans-Missouri  decision,  to  repeal  the  fifth  section  and  enact 
in  its  place  a  pooling  bill,  thereby  permitting  and  inviting  unlimited  com- 
bination between  carriers,  would  be  little  better  than  a  crime  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States " 

*  Causes  Affecting  Railway  Rates  and  Fares — May,  1898. 
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wheat  enjoys  no  monopoly,  and  ihe  freight  rates  on  these  roads  must  be 
low  enough  to  allow  the  Dakota  (armcr  to  compete  with  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  or  Kansas.  In  consequence  tile  freight  charges  on  Kansas  and 
Nebra&ka  roads  will  determine  a  maximum  above  which  the  Dakota  raD- 
roads  cannot  permanently  charge.  The  same  fact  is  true  of  foreign  com- 
petition  Our  wheat  roads  must  compete  not  only  with  those  of  Canada,  but 
with  Indian,  Russian  and  Argentinian  railways,  as  well  as  with  numerous 

maritime  agencies  all  over  the  world This  competition    .    ,    will 

at  all  events  keep  down  freight  rates  and  indtice  the  railroads  to  m*ke,  il 

necessary,  repeated  concessions  to  the  needs  of  their  patrons This 

competition  .  .  is  practically  non-existent  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers," 

The  terms  of  the  foregoing  statement  are  not  always  accurate, 
and  it  is  somewhat  sketchy  and  incomplete:  yet,  in  the  main,  it  is 
a  more  concise  and  satisfactory  description  of  conditions  which 
have  long  been  recognized  by  careful  students  than  any  elsewhere 
available. 

In  common  with  all  other  statements  in  regard  to  this  form  of 
competition  there  is,  however,  a  total  absence  of  any  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  operates."  The  necessity  of  such  an 
explanation  is  beyond  question,  for  the  most  superficial  examina- 
tion will  show  that  the  competition  indicated  is  not  within  the 
terms  of  any  of  tlie  customary  definitions  of  that  economic  pro- 
cess. These  definitions  all  contemplate  a  rivalry  for  the  privilege 
of  supplying  or  obtaining  similar  commodities  or  services  and 
certainly  do  not  refer  to  a  rivalry  Iwtween  agencies  which  offer 
such  widely  different  services  as  those  involved  in  transporting 
wheat,  respectively,  from  Dakota  and  from  Argentina  to  their 
common  European  markets.  Closer  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions of  which  the  qtintation  constitutes  but  a  sketch  in  outline 
will  show  that  the  distinction  is  only  superficial  and  that  by 
remembering  tliat  transportation  is  really  a  part  of  the  process 
of  production  and  then  resorting  to  the  simple  and  scientifically 
correct  expedient  of  considering  the  priMlucers  of  utilities  of  place 
as  coiijjerating  with  the  producers  of  utilities  of  form  in  a  joint 
productive  process  and  as  joint  competitors  with  other  producers 
of  the  same  commodities  who  meet  with  them  in  common  markets, 
the  apparent  difficulty  disappears.  Considered  in  this  manner, 
such  competition  is  clearly  within  the  terms  of  the  definition  of 

'  The  writer  acknowlcdgrt  having  incorporated  %  simiUrly  defective  state- 
ment in  hi*  Raiiway  EconomUi — p,  4g  et  seq. 
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President  Hadley/  and  if  there  is  any  to  which  it  does  not  con- 
form it  is  one  which  is  not  abreast  of  the  modern  development 
of  industrial  relations. 

A  summary  statement  of  this  method  of  explaining  the  decline 
in  railway  charges  may  be  given  in  the  language  in  which  the 
writer  thought  best  to  present  it  to  the  rather  mixed  audience 
which  gathered  at  the  Conference  on  Trusts,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  during  September, 
1899.2 

"A  little  thought  will  suggest  a  cause  that  may  have  produced  the  decline, 
in  spite  of,  though  somewhat  hindered  by,  the  wastes  just  discussed. 

For  lack  of  a  better  phrase  this  cause  may  be  designated  as  the  competi- 
tion among  producers  for  the  privilege  of  selling  in  the  dearest  markets  and 
that  of  consumers  for  the  privilege  of  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  markets. 
This  needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  suggestion  that  railways  must  be  considered 
as  producers  for  the  reason  that  the  productive  process  cannot  be  regarded 
as  complete,  in  connection  with  a  particular  article,  until  that  article  is  availa- 
ble for  consumption.  In  more  technical  words,  that  are  however  perfectly 
clear  in  their  meaning,  production  consists  of  the  creation  of  utilities  of  place 
as  well   as  of  utilities  of  form. 

Railways,  therefore,  are  partners*  in  the  production  of  the  commodities  that 
they  carry.  Partners  with  whom?  The  answer  is,  with  every  separate  pro- 
ductive establishment,  farm  or  factory,  workshop  or  mine,  that  exists  along 
their  lines  and  furnishes  traffic  for  their  trains.  Each  railway  forms,  in 
effect,  a  separate  combination  [the  word  combination  is  here  used  in  a 
clearly  innocuous  sense]  with  each  separate  productive  establishment  and, 
as  either  place  or  form  utilities  might  be  useless  without  the  other,  these 
combinations  are  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  productive  process. 
Obviously,  any  railway  may  participate  in  many  such  combinations  which  pro- 
duce the  same  article.  These  combinations  may  compete  among  themselves, 
and  as  most  producers  of  form  utilities  have  a  definite  cost  of  production 
per  unit  of  product  while  most  of  the  costs  of  producing  transportation  can- 
not be  assigned  to  particular  services,  it  is  not  difficult  to  force  railways  to 
assume  the  greater  shares  in  the  sacrifices  which  such  competition  involves." 

The  concept  of  a  separate  combination  between  each  productive 

^"Competition  may  be  defined  as  the  effort  of  rival  sellers  to  dispose  of 
their  goods,  or  of  rival  buyers  to  secure  the  goods  and  services  which  they 
require;  an  effort  limited  by  the  desire  of  the  seller  to  secure  as  high  a 
price  as  possible,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  buyer  to  pay  as  low  a  price  as 
possible."    Economics,  p.  73. 

^Proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts,  pp.  242-43. 

'  The  word  "partners"  was  used  as  more  nearly  expressing  the  speaker's 
meaning  than  any  other  that  would  be  generally  intelligible  to  those  addressed, 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  unqualified  sense. 
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establishment  and  the  carrier  serving  it,  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going extract,  requires  further  elalwration.  Nearly  every  rail- 
way carrier  has  along  its  lines  and  at  its  terminals  large  numbers 
of  industrial  establishments  which  together  usually  cover  a  wide 
range  of  productive  activities.  These  establishments,  or  most 
of  them,  have  among  themselves  no  contractual  or  other  fixed 
relations  except  those  resulting  from  the  legal  or  ctimmercial 
Institutions  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  located,  and  few 
of  them  have  any  fixed  relations,  beyond  those  so  indicated, 
with  the  raihvay  itself.  The  products  of  these  establishments 
may  be  classified  with  regard  to  whether  they  are  supplied  to 
meet  a  local  demand  on  the  one  hand  or  to  meet  the  wants  of 
consumers  in  other  regions  upon  the  other.  In  the  former  case 
the  relation  of  the  railway  to  the  producers  is  rather  indefinite 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  expressed  by  any  special  action,  The 
wants  of  such  producers  in  regard  to  personal  transportation  and 
as  consumers  of  goods  produced  elsewhere  are  grouped  with  those 
of  other  residents  of  the  locality  or  treated  with  regard  only  to 
the  conditions  of  the  production  which  in  turn  supplies  them. 

The  relations  of  the  carrier  with  those  who  produce  to  supply 
regions  that  can  be  reached  only  by  the  utilization  of  trans- 
portation agencies  are  obviously  very  different.  Such  producers 
fumisli  the  carrier  with  its  freight  traffic  and  upon  them  it  is 
dependent  for  its  revenue.  In  this  situation  the  Kx'a!  producer 
and  the  carrier  are  each  capable  of  supplying  commodities  which, 
having  by  themselves  no  value,  or  none  that  need  be  regarded  in 
this  connection,  have  together  a  considerable  value.  The  local 
producer  has  his  utility  of  form,  his  wheat,  cotton,  pi->rk,  pig  iron, 
steel  rails,  woolens,  or  other  goods:  the  carrier,  producer  of 
utilities  of  place,  can  render  these  available  to  consumers  by 
transporting  them  to  the  regions  where  the  latter  are  located. 
Without  the  added  utility  of  place  the  commodities  of  the  local 
producer  might  be  mere  negative  utilities'  or.  in  rare  instances, 

'"....  if  we  suppose  a  want — which  most  nccesuhly  be  of  some 
given  magnitude;  anil  if  we  suppose  the  physico-chemical  properites  of  ■ 
thing  and  our  knowledge  or  cipinion  of  such  properties  lo  be  constant,  ihen 
the  utility  of  thi«  thing  i«  s  function  nf  its  qiunlity,  xnd  at  first  potilive, 
ends  by  becoming  negative.  Every  commodity  may  thm  cease  10  be  a 
commodity,  and  miy  beconve  a  iJiing  of  negative  utility,  or  to  put  it  more 
r  than   accurately,  a  negative  commodity.**     ( Pantaleoni,  Pjtrt  Eco- 


briefly  t 
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they  might  have  some  value  for  local  consumption.  The  latter 
possibility  in  no  way  modifies  the  argument,  however,  for  there 
is  no  objection  to  considering  the  advantage  which  the  producer 
of  exported  commodities  must  abstain  from  realizing  through 
their  local  sale,  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  articles 
which  are  reserved  for  export.  Of  course  this  advantage  has 
to  be  overcome  before  the  commodities  enter  the  class  with 
those  which  furnish  railways  with  traffic.  The  railway  and  the 
local  producer,  therefore,  possess  commodities  which  are  com- 
plementary to  each  other.  The  union  of  these  commodities  is 
necessary  before  either  can  realize  his  cost  of  production,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  profits  as  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  That 
such  a  union  will  take  place  in  most  cases  is  not  doubtful.  It  is 
the  economic  necessity  of  at  least  one  of  the  possible  parties  and 
to  the  economic  advantage  of  the  other. 

If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attend  the  agreements  under  which  the  respective 
producers  of  these  complementary  utilities  effect  their  union, 
any  definite  information  concerning  the  terms  upon  which  they 
must  meet,  it  will  materially  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions which  determine  railway  rates.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
desirable  to  classify  the  producers  of  utilities  of  form  according 
to  the  terms  on  which  their  products  enter  the  markets  that  they 
supply.  If  these  products  are  so  limited  in  quantity  and  so 
peculiar  to  the  region  from  which  they  are  shipped  as  to  enjoy 
monopoly  privileges  in  the  market  or  markets  to  which  they  are 
consigned,  the  carrier  will  share  whatever  profits  may  accrue 
from  that  monopoly  with  the  local  producers  upon  terms  which 
will  be  fixed  by  contract.  Each  party  to  such  a  contract  will 
naturally  attempt  to  secure  the  greatest  share  possible  and  the 
result  will  depend  largely  upon  the  wisdom,  ingenuity,  and  per- 
sistence with  which  each  presses  his  respective  aim.  The  traffic 
in  products  so  monopolized  is,  however,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, very  limited  and  opportunities  to  secure  very  high  rates 
even  on  such  traffic  are  closely  restricted  by  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  even  monopoly  prices  to  the  effective  demand  of  con- 
sumers. Though  it  is  apparently  necessary  to  leave  this  branch 
of  the   subject   with   a  generalization  that   is   unsatisfactorily 
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indefinite  in  terms,  a  recurrence  to  observation  will  show  that, 
however  successful  railways  may  have  been  in  their  efforts  to 
seaire  high  rates  upon  this  portion  of  their  business,  the  total 
contribution  to  revenue  obtained  therefrom  has  not  sufficed  to 
prevent  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  rate  of  return  to  railway 
capital.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  even  thi.>ugh  it  should 
appear  that  railways  are  able  to  and  do  take  very  large  shares 
of  the  vahie  of  the  monopolized  commodities  carried  over  their 
lines,  this  will  serve  merely  to  demonstrate  that  they  secure  smaller 
shares  than  would  be  otherwise  indicated  of  the  value  of  the 
commiKlities  that  are  marketed  under  competitive  conditions. 

The  vastly  greater  bulk  of  railway  freight  traffic  is  composed 
of  articles  which  are  produced  in  many  regions  and  by  large 
numbers  of  independent  establishments.  With  regard  to  such 
products  consumers  have  usually  little  if  any  preference  for  those 
of  one  region  over  those  of  another  and  whatever  preference  does 
exist  is  expressed  by  a  moderate  differential.  The  latter  Ijeing 
overcome,  the  product  of  the  less  favored  region  is  unhesitatingly 
substituted.  The  concept  of  a  separate  combination  between  each 
producer  of  utilities  of  form  and  the  producer  who  adds  thereto 
a  complementary  utility  of  place,  is  especially  valuable  in  connec- 
tion with  this  great  mass  of  railway  traffic. 

The  consumers  who  obtain  their  supplies  in  a  particular  market 
will  pay  a  <Iefinite  price  for  a  certain  quantity  of  any  commodity, 
If  more  is  offered  they  will,  within  certain  limits,  not  now 
material,  lake  it  at  a  lower  price;  if  less  is  available  they  will 
bid  the  price  to  a  higher  figure-  These  conditions  of  course  are 
equally  applicable  to  monopolized  commodities,  but  they  do  not 
affect  the  railway  rates  applied  thereto  with  similar  force.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  simple — if  the  article  is  monopolized, 
the  carrier  may  demand  a  certain  rate  and  may  refuse  to  cany 
unless  that  rale  is  paid.  Then  only  so  much  will  be  shipijcd  as 
can  profitably  he  marketed  after  meeting  the  transportation 
charges  that  are  demanded.  Thus  the  carrier  by  limiting  its 
rates  can  determine  the  vohune  of  shipments.  1.  e.  the  supply 
in  the  market  reached,  and.  of  necessity,  the  price  will  be  that 
whidi  the  local  producer  is  willing  to  accept  at  the  local  point 
plus  the  rates  imposed  by  the  carrier  and  the  other  incidental 
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expenses  of  transportation.  On  the  other  hanc^,  with  regard  to 
articles  that  are  not  monopolized  the  railway  can  control  neither 
the  supply  nor  the  price.  The  market  will  be  supplied  in  some 
way  either  by  local  producers  or  through  the  aid  of  other  carriers 
even  though  a  particular  carrier  withdraws  its  services,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  any  event  the  aggregate  supply  will  be  drawn 
from  many  and  divergent  sources. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  are  the  relations  between  the 
producer  of  form  utilities  and  the  railway  which  can  place  them 
in  the  market?  Starting  with  the  fact  that  the  price  is  fixed 
and  cannot  be  modified  by  the  carrier,  the  next  step  is  to  observe 
that  the  amount  that  must  be  permitted  to  accrue  to  the  producer 
of  utilities  of  form  is  also  beyond  the  carrier's  control.  This 
point  will  be  appreciated  as  soon  as  it  is  stated.  The  producer  of 
utilities  of  form  must  receive  prices  equal  to  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion. If  this  is  not  returned  he  will  go  out  of  business  and  will 
no  longer  furnish  traffic  for  the  carrier.  Railway  officers  are 
keenly  aware  of  this  fact  and  are  exceedingly  watchful  that  they 
may  not  be  taken  unaware  by  changes  in  market  conditions 
resulting  in  the  unexpected  diminution  of  the  tonnage  received 
at  any  point.  The  following  quotation  from  a  statement  of 
methods  of  observing  traffic  movement  with  a  view  of  preventing 
such  reductions  in  its  volume  is  very  suggestive: 

''Now  we  will  take  up  that  very  considerable  class  of  tonnage  that  goes 
to  competing  markets  or  to  the  same  market  from  competing  points.  This 
is  not  a  certain  and  easy  class  to  determine,  but  practically  the  distinction 
does  exist  and  is  very  clearly  marked  at  times.  Only  the  traffic  man  is  in 
position  to  know  just  what  business  it  is.  It  will  be  scattered  at  various  points 
along  the  road  and  may  be  very  miscellaneous.  .  .  Where  once  indicated 
by  the  traffic  department,  such  tonnage  should  be  regularly  withdrawn  each 

month  from  the  general  body  to  a  class  by  itself Explanations 

will  largely  lie  in  market  conditions.  It  is  the  business  that  is  most  sensi- 
tive to  industrial  and  commercial  conditions,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  traffic 
man  to  detect  at  once  any  general  tendencies  and  adjust  his  rate  without 

delay.    He  generally  does  on  the  complaints  of  individual  shippers 

Sometimes  the  fault  may  lie  with  the  producing  point,  and  the  traffic  manager 
will  be  as  jealous  to  guard  the  business  from  such  decline  as  if  it  were 
his  rate  that  was  at  fault."* 

A  full  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  foregoing  is 
dependent  upon  the  realization  that  it  is  the  statement  of  a 

*J.  Shirley  Eaton,  Railroad  Operations;   How  to  Know  Them,  pp.  12-13. 
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practical  railway  officer  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledg[e  of 
the  conditions  of  railway  traffic  and  expressed  in  the  customary 
terminology  of  current  railway  practice.  Its  essence  is  the  clear 
indication  that  the  volume  of  traffic  is  to  be  controlled  through 
the  adjustment  of  charges  and  that  these  must  respect  the  inter- 
ests of  local  producers  or  traffic,  will  fail.  The  admonition  to 
the  rate-making  officer  to  "adjust  his  rate  without  delay"  to 
changed  commercial  conditions  is  in  agreement  with  the  most 
enlightened  practice.  It  Is  the  practical  statement  of  the  theory 
of  charging  "what  the  traffic  will  bear"  and  avoiding  what  Presi- 
dent Hadley  has  called  "what  the  traffic  will  not  bear."  The 
slight  confusion  of  terms  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  quo- 
tation is  so  evident  that  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  obvious- 
ness of  this  interpretation. 

Were  there  not  insuperable  objections  to  the  general  practice, 
even  from  the  point  of  vie^v  of  the  least  far-seeing  railway 
manager,  it  might  be  that  the  adjustment  of  charges  so  as  to 
insure  to  each  producer  of  form  utilities  the  return  of  his  cost 
of  production  and  to  the  railway  the  highest  possible  revenue 
would  be  accomplished  by  means  of  separate  bargains  upon 
different  terms  witli  each  consignor.  Were  this  practicable,  the 
railway  might  collect  in  each  case  the  difference  between  local 
cost  of  production  and  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  (less,  of 
course,  other  costs  of  handling  in  transit,  commissions,  etc.) 
and  thus  absorb  all  possible  local  differential  gains.  This  may 
be  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  discriminations  among  indi- 
vidual shippers  that  have  caused  so  much  complaint  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  three  decades. 

The  general  imposition  of  the  discriminating  cliargcs  which 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  the  universal  or  even  frequent 
absorption  of  difFerenltal  gains  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  would 
be  illegal  and  undesirable.  Substantial  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion might  be  brought  forward  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  of 
the  effect  upon  productive  indu5tr>'  of  what  producers  would 
regard  as  manifestly  unfair  distribution.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  suggest  this  objection,  as  less  complicated  ones  are  readily 
available.  Such  discriminations  are  forbidden  by  law  in  the 
United  States    and.    however   defective    may   be    the    present 
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enforcement  of  this  law,  it  has  the  unquestioned  sanction  of  an 
ultimately  invincible  public  sentiment  and,  with  regard  at  least 
to  an  important  portion  of  railway  traffic,  of  commercial  customs 
which  cannot  be  overcome.  Neither  public  sentiment  nor  public 
law  would  permit  the  publication  of  schedules  of  rates  which,  if 
observed,  would  have  the  effect  of  securing  higher  rates  from 
certain  producers  than  from  others  located  at  the  same  point 
and  obtaining  identical  service.  Those  violations  of  law  which 
inevitably  occur  under  present  conditions  are  effected  by  means 
of  secret  and  usually  temporary  variations  from  the  published 
schedules  and  in  nearly  all  instances  must  be  supposed  to  have 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  differential  gains  of  the  more  favorably 
situated  producers.^ 

Under  any  open  schedule  of  charges  that  may  continually 
be  applied  at  any  point,  a  marginal  producer  is  certain,  sooner 
or  later,  to  appear.  No  one  can  be  required  to  pay  higher  rates 
than  those  published,  and  the  marginal  producer,  if  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  too  weak  to  secure  concessions  for  his  traffic, 
is  certain,  unless  they  are  withdrawn,  soon  to  see  the  special  rates 
which  he  has  obtained  openly  promulgated  as  charges  applicable 
to  all  business  of  like  character  received  at  the  same  point. 

The  limit  to  the  amount  which  can  be  collected  by  any  carrier 
for  any  service  is,  therefore,  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
the  commodity  taken  to  market  through  its  agency  and  the  mar- 
ginal cost  of  production  of  that  commodity  at  the  point  whence 
it  is  shipped. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  if  the  carrier  is  not  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  profitable  from  its  own  point  of  view  to  perform 
the  transportation  upon  these  terms,  it  can  withdraw  from  the 
business  entirely  or  by  raising  its  rates  force  a  particular  mar- 
ginal producer  out  of  business  and  substitute  another  whose 
cost  is  lower.  This  contention  is  by  no  means  wholly  ground- 
less, yet  it  is  important  to  enumerate  some  of  the  circumstances 
and  motives  which  lead  railways  to  accept  traffic  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates  and  occasionally  mislead  railway  officers  as  to  the 
point  at  which  profit  ceases  and  loss  commences. 

*The  writer  may  be  permitted  here  to  use  this  term  in  a  sense  that  will 
include  large  shippers  (such  as  grain  dealers)  who  are  really  middlemen. 
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The  primary  observation  in  this  connection  is  that  there  is 
no  specific  cost  assigTiable  to  a  particular  railway  service.' 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  railway  transportation 
are  incurred  on  account  of  numerous  services,  many  are  incurred 
on  account  of  all,  and  a  very  insignificant,  in  fact  almost  negligible, 
proportion  of  the  aggregate  is  accurately  assignable  to  particular 
services.  President  Hadley  expressed  the  consequences  of  this 
fact  and  at  least  one  of  its  causes  when  he  indicated  an  important 
distinction  between  railway  competition  and  that  of  establish- 
ments having  smaller  proportions  of  fixed  capital.     He  wrote: 

"The  competition  of  (tiffcrent  stores  finds  a  natural  limit.  It  brings  rates 
down  nfar  to  cost  of  service,  and  then  stops.  The  competition  of  railro&ds 
or  factories  finds  no  such  natural  limit.  Wherever  Uiere  is  a  large  pemui- 
ncnt  investment,  and  large  fixed  charges,  competition  brings  rates  down 
tielow  cost  of  service."' 

In  declaring,  however,  that  "competition  brings  rates  down  below 
cost  of  serx'ice,""  the  author  of  the  foregoing  quotation  apparently 
sanctioned  the  erroneous  assumption  of  the  existence  of  specific 
costs.  The  fact  that  railway  transportation  presents  a  case  of 
"joint  cost"  had  not  received  attention  at  the  ttine  ( 1885)  of  the 
publicationof  the  work  quoted.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  specific 
costs  is  now  thoroughly  understood  and  there  is  consequently 
less  tendency  to  criticize  the  currently  accq>ted  lielief  among 
railway  officers  that  anything  received  for  a  particular  service 
above  the  cost  actually  incurred  expressly  for  handling  that 
particular  item  of  traffic,  is  to  be  regarded  as  clear  gain  unless 
there  is  to  be  set  against  it  re\'enue  from  traffic  sacrificed  in 
order  to  obtain  it  or  a  higher  sum  which,  with  greater  ingenuity, 
might  have  been  secured  from  this  the  seiTice  performed.*  This 
opinion,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  sound  principle  for 
the  guidance  of  traffic  and  rate-making  officers,  is,  naturally,  a 
great  incentive  toward  tlie  acceptance  of  low  rates  and  the  general 

'Professor  F,  W.  Taussig,  "A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Railway 
R*te»,"  Quariirrly  foumat  of  Economist,  July,  1891.  H.  T.  Ncwcomb,  Rail- 
ttvy  Etonomics,  p.  8o  et  seq. 

*  Railroad  Trantporlation.  p.  74. 

'It  is  to  be  understood  that  President  Hadley  applied  this  observation  t» 
but  a  portion  u[  ihc  total  traffic. 

'J.  Shirley  Eaton.  Ratiroad  Optratiom;  How  to  Know  Thtm,  p.  39. 
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encouragement  and  constant  creation  and  re-creation  of  marginal 
producers.  The  aim  which  it  fosters  is  the  constant  multiplication 
of  tonnage  and  ton-mileage  regardless,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  effect 
which  such  business  may  have  upon  net  revenues.  The  following 
extract  fairly  illustrates  the  traffic  officer's  attitude  in  this  par- 
ticular : 

"There  is,  of  course,  the  underlying  idea  that  our  traffic  does  produce  net 
earnings,  but  the  certainty  and  amount  of  this  profit  on  each  kind  of  business 
are  matter  for  inquiry  at  a  different  time  and  in  a  more  thorough  way. 
Therefore,  the  cry  of  the  traffic  department  for  'tonnage,'  regardless  of  kind 
or  distance  hauled  or  amount  of  revenue,  is  not  so  mistaken.  We  cannot 
control  the  destination  of  single  shipments,  or  regulate  the  length  of  the 
haul  except  in  the  case  of  alternative  routing  of  through  business.  We  can 
only  take  the  business  that  is  offered,  be  its  haul  great  or  small ;  hence,  the 
primary  measure  of  the  business  we  get  is  simply  tons,  irrespective  of  dis- 
tance carried  or  class  of  freight."* 

Briefly  summarized,  the  relations  between  the  railway  and  those 
of  the  patrons  who  supply  distant  markets  with  products  subject 
to  competition  are  the  result  of  the  following  conditions : 

1.  A  definite  price  fixed  by  consumers. 

2.  A  definite  marginal  cost  of  production  at  each  producing  point  which 
each  producer  of  form  utilities  must  receive. 

3.  No  definite  cost  of  production  of  specific  railway  services,  t.  e.,  place 
utilities. 

4.  Volume  of  traffic  the  principal  measure  of  current  success  in  adminis- 
tration. 

Under  these  conditions  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  party 
will  be  found  to  bear  the  burden  of  whatever  sacrifice  in  revenue 
may  at  any  time  be  necessary. 

The  producer  of  form  utilities  who  does  not  receive  his  cost 
of  production  will  go  out  of  business  and  every  schedule  of 
charges  tends  to  create  its  marginal  producer,  hence  there  can  be 
no  advance  in  rates.  There  is  usually  an  applicant  for  lower 
charges  at  every  station  who  will  guarantee  increased  volume  of 
traffic  if  only  he  is  enabled,  by  lower  charges,  to  place  his  goods 
or  more  of  his  goods  in  the  market.  Railway  officers  are  them- 
selves watching  carefully  for  opportunities  thus  to  increase  the 
traffic  from  their  stations,  to  point  out  new  markets  for  the 
products  of  industries  already  established,  and  to  encourage  the 

*  J.  Shirley  Eaton,  Railroad  Operations;  How  to  Know  Them,  p.  9. 
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inauguration  of  new  forms  of  production  in  their  territory. 
Such  movements  almost  invariably  require  mcidifications  in  rale 
schedules  and  the  changes  are  always  downward.  The  slightest 
change  at  one  shipping  point  must  affect  many  others  which  pro- 
duce for  the  common  market,  for  the  adjustment  is  always  deli- 
cate and  easily  disturbed. 

If  this  analysis  is  accepted,  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  it  is  applicable  to  the  traffic  of  a  single  line  or  of  a  single 
system.  Will  a  railway  enter  into  separate  combinations  with 
shippers  along  its  own  lines  and  will  these  combinations  compete 
among  themselves,  in  a  market  not  supplied  from  other  sources, 
in  such  a  way  as  ultimately  to  absorb  the  results  of  economies  in 
operation  and  to  keep  dividends  and  interest  at  or  below  the 
current  commercial  level  ?  Probably  no  such  test  is  required  in 
order  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  herein  proposed  as 
an  explanation  of  facts  which,  as  has  been  shown,  have  disclosed 
themselves  in  fragmentary  form  and  in  diverse  aspects  to  numer- 
ous writers  on  transportation.  Yet,  without  venturing  the 
assertion  that  such  competition  will  always  exist  in  effective 
form  among  combinations  to  which  a  single  line  contributes  all 
of  the. complementary  utilities  of  place,  it  is  believed  that  a  few 
sug^stions  will  indicate  that  it  must  control  the  charges  of  all 
but  the  least  extensive  lines.  These  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  traffic  originating  in  more  widely  separated  regions 
and  are  merely  supplemental  to  the  considerations  already 
advanced. 

The  constant  fluctuations  in  industrial  conditions,  which 
proceed  from  prosperity  to  depression  with  regular  wave-like 
variations,  must  have  consequences  that  are  important  in  this 
connection.  The  industries  that  are  tributary  to  a  single  line 
will  adjust  themselves  to  its  sdiedules  and,  as  has  been  said,  each 
shipping  point  will  have  its  marginal  producer.  If  the  adjust- 
ment is  regarded  as  that  of  a  period  of  depression,  it  is  obvious 
that  progress  toward  letter  times  will  entail  increasing  demand, 
and  the  raising  of  the  marginal  cost  of  production.  The  former 
marginal  producer  will  begin  to  receive  a  differential  gain,  and 
as  the  process  goes  on  new  marginal  producers  will  appear, 
and  in  turn  pass  to  the  more  fortunate  class  until  the  highest 
point  of  business  activity  is  reached.     The  railway  officer  has 
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seen  traffic  increase  in  volume  and  has  possibly  been  able  to 
increase  the  return  to  investors.  The  reaction,  however,  finds 
an  established  volume  of  traffic  and  this  must  not  be  permitted 
to  decrease,  at  least  not  without  a  severe  struggle  to  maintain 
the  maximum.  Prices  at  the  ultimate  market  are  declining, 
marginal  cost  of  production  at  shipping  points  cannot  be  reduced 
without  decreasing  tonnage,  clearly  rates  must  decline  with  prices. 
Thus  the  process  of  declining  rates  continues,  the  adjustment  of 
periods  of  depression  becomes  that  of  periods  of  prosperity;  the 
latter  cannot  be  maintained  through  the  succeeding  periods  of 
decline. 

With  regard  to  some  forms  of  production,  notably  agriculture, 
the  variations  of  successive  seasons  may  be  substituted  for  those 
of  commercial  conditions  with  the  same  result.  If  it  is  objected 
that  railway  officers  can  adjust  charges  to  improving  conditions 
as  well  as  to  those  of  declining  activity,  the  answer,  from  every 
student  of  railway  history,  will  be  that  they  never  do.  Only 
the  most  superficial  will  fail  to  see  that  they  have  no  such  incen- 
tive.    To  quote  Mr.  Eaton  once  more : 

"Very  seldom  is  he  (the  traffic  manager)  called  upon  for  an  explanation 
for  increases  of  business.  In  some  way  the  superior  official  assumes  that 
an  increase  is  Per  se  a  good  showing.' 


f*  1 


As  conditions  of  prosperity  give  place  to  those  of  depression, 
the  barometer,  volume  of  traffic,  is  frequently  and  earnestly 
scrutinized;  when  the  movement  is  the  other  way,  every  one 
is  too  busy  **moving  the  business"  and  exchanging  congratula- 
tions over  the  good  times  to  think  of  translating  its  indications 
in  terms  of  earnings,  much  less  of  comparing  these  with  proble- 
matical possibilities. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  contention  that  the 
carrier  may  protect  its  net  earnings  by  refusing  traffic  at  unprofit- 
able rates  is  not  groundless.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
cheaper  to  carry  business  at  a  loss  than  not  to  carry  it  at  all- 


^ Railroad  Operations;  How  to  Know  Them,  p.  14. 

*"....  If  you  take  at  eleven  cents  freight  that  cost  you  twenty-five 
cents  to  handle,  you  lose  fourteen  cents  on  every  ton  you  carry.  If  you 
refuse  to  take  it  at  that  rate,  you  lose  fifteen  cents  on  every  ton  you  do  not 
carry.  .  .  .  .  If  it  be  objected  that  such  a  case  could  not  occur  in  prac- 
tice, the  answer  is  that  it  does  occur  constantly "    (A.  T.  Hadley, 

RaUroad  Transportation,  p.  17.) 
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there  is  a  limit,  not  to  rates  for  specific  services,  but  to  general 
reductions  which,  at  least  in  a  progressing  country,  will  not 
permanently  be  passed.  It  is  possibly  too  much  to  say  that  this 
hmit  is  fixed  by  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  operating  expenses 
and  return  to  invested  capital  the  current  rate  of  interest  and 
insurance  against  risks  of  similar  hazard.  There  is  evidence, 
possibly  not  conclusive,  yet  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  limit  may 
be  still  lower.  The  attractive  possibilities  of  gain  through  tlic 
manipulation  of  securities,  of  the  realisation  of  collateral  profits 
through  sjjeculation  in  land  contiguous  to  new  lines;  the  mis- 
leading hope  of  excessive  gains  growing  out  of  examples  fur- 
nished under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  some  relatively  early 
railway  enterprises;  and  the  allurements,  formerly  offered,  in 
the  way  of  Federal  aid  by  means  of  grants  of  land  and  otherwise, 
may  have  operated  to  reduce  the  average  return  below  the  level 
established  for  other  enterprises.  Yet,  however  this  may  be, 
there  is  unquestionably  an  ultimate  limit,  and.  whether  or  not  tt 
can  be  ascertained  or  even  expressed  in  any  but  the  most  general 
terms,  no  student  of  transjwrtation  can  afford  to  ignore  its 
existence. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  may  be  [wrmitted  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  theory  that  is 
here  suggested.  The  must  obvious  hearing  is  u|x>n  the  desir- 
ability of  railway  agreements  for  the  suppression  of  competition 
among  lines  connecting  the  same  points,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  rates.  It  is  certain  that  if  railway  rates  tend  naturally  toward 
a  minimum  in  the  establishment  of  which  the  cost  of  operation 
is  an  important  element,  the  enforcement  of  wasteful  competitive 
methods  of  administration  is  undesirable,  as  the  costs  of  such 
methods  must  inevitably  become  a  charge  upon  traffic.  It  will 
probably  a|)i»car  also  to  have  considerable  force  in  determining 
the  economic  desirability  of  extensive  corporate  consolidations 
and  the  degree  and  character  of  state  control  over  rates.  The 
method  to  be  adopted  for  the  taxation  of  railway  property  would 
appear  to  be  affected  as,  if  the  conditions  of  railway  transporta- 
tion have  been  correctly  interpreted,  such  a  tax  must  be  dis- 
tributed among  railway  patrons. 

H.  T.  Newcomb. 
Wuhington.  D.  C.  Census  Office. 


THE  MACHINISTS'  STRIKE,  1900.^ 

nr^HE  history  of  the  early  trades  union  movement  is  largely 
-*■  the  record  of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  laboring  men  for  the 
right  to  organize.  After  a  half  century  of  determined  eflFort 
that  privilege  has  now  been  thoroughly  established.  But  the 
right  to  organize  amounted  to  very  little  if  the  organizations 
of  the  men  were  not  recognized  and  dealt  with  officially.  Accord- 
ingly the  struggle  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  was  over  the 
demand  for  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  unions.  "I  will  treat 
with  the  men  as  individuals  only"  was  the  almost  invariable 
answer  of  the  employer  when  approached  by  the  officers  of 
the  union  on  the  occasion  of  a  strike  or  lockout  More  often  than 
not  prominent  union  men  were  practically  black-listed  by  the 
employers,  and  in  some  cases  employees  were  compelled  to  refrain 
from  joining  a  union  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Gradually, 
however,  the  unions  won  partial  recognition  and  in  many  quarters 
were  able  to  enforce  their  demands  by  concerted  action  when 
refused.  Of  recent  years  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
has  gained  in  favor,  as  the  employers  as  well  as  employees  have 
become  better  organized,  and  the  destructive  character  of  indus- 
trial warfare  has  been  more  clearly  recognized.  But  it  remained 
for  the  present  year  to  witness  the  culmination  of  this  movement 
in  the  adoption  of  a  joint  agreement  by  the  national  organiza- 
tions of  the  two  parties.  This  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  on  a  national  scale  was  given  by  an  agree- 

*  While  this  article  is  based  chiefly  on  direct  investigation  and  personal  com- 
munications from  manufacturers  and  trades  unionists,  the  following  references 
have  been  used: 

"Both  Sides  of  the  Machinists'  Strike"  A  small  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Chicago  manufacturers. 

"One  Side  of  the  Machinists'  Strike  in  Chicago."  An  unpublished  MS. 
article  by  Business  Agent  F.  W.  Brown,  Chicago. 

Engineering  Magazine,  New  York,  May-July,  1900. 

Monthly  Journal  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  Washing- 
El,  D.  C,  February- July,  1900. 

"%ily  papers  of  Chicago  and  New  York;  the  former  especially,  February 
^ril  I ;  the  latter,  May  10-20. 
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ment  entered  into  on  May  i8  between  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  the  International  Association  of  Macliinists. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  national  associations  of  employers 
and  the  employees  have  effected  such  a  union  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
trades  unionism  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  movement,  important  and  pregnant 
with  vast  possibilities  as  it  is.  was  not  the  result  of  a  preconcerted 
plan,"  but  was  the  outcome  of  a  small  and  apparently  rather 
hopeless  strike  inaugurated  at  Chicago,  To  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  situation,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  trace  the  events 
that  led  up  to  this  strike.  Although  Chicigo  is  properly  regarded 
as  the  hot-bed  of  trades-unionism  in  this  country,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  machinists  in  that  city  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the 
spring  of  1899,  so  that  on  March  I  of  that  year  a  local  organizer 
was  placed  temporarily  in  the  field.  From  a  membership  of  493 
the  number  was  increased  by  his  efforts  to  741  in  June,  A  dis- 
trict lodge  was  also  fonned  in  that  month,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  each  local  lodge,  which  elected  a  pennanent  busi- 
ness agent  or  walking  delegate.  The  organization  was  not 
increasing  rapidly  enough,  however,  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  busi- 
ness, agent.  Many  machinists  who  were  not  members  of  the 
association  did  not  lielieve  in  the  ability  of  that  body  to  help 
them.  "Make  a  demand  for  something,"  they  would  say;  "let 
us  know  you  are  going  to  ask  for  better  conditions,  more  pay, 
shorter  hours,  or  anything,  and  we  will  be  with  you,"'  Accord- 
ingly a  plan  was  formulated  by  the  business  agent  to  make  certain 
demands  of  the  manufacturers,  and  if  these  were  not  conceded 
to  go  on  strike.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  build  up  a 
stronger  organization  among  the  machinists,"  This  plan  was 
ratified  hy  the  local  unions  in  December,  by  which  time  the 
meraliership  had  grown  to  1.143.  The  most  important  demands 
made  by  the  machinists  were  the  exclusive  employment  of  unioir 
men,  a  nine  hour  day,  a  wage-scale  ranging  from  $2.80  to  $3.25 

'  Such  ai  the  engcinccrs"  strike  in  England,  in  iSg?. 
'"One  Side  of  (he  MRchiiiUis'  Strike  in  Qiicago."    p.  3. 
*  The  business  agent  stated  to  the  writer  that  this  was  the  sole  reason  for 
making  thc«e  demands  at  this  time. 
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seemed  that  trouble  might  be  averted.  Mr.  Gates  made  a  public 
statement  to  the  effect  that  'there  was  a  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  to  avoid  a  strike.  He  believed,  too, 
that  the  majority  opposed  a  lockout.''  A  conference  was  held 
between  representatives  of  the  two  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  settling,  if  possible,  the  points  of  disagreement.  The  manu- 
facturers, however,  refused  to  discuss  the  first  demand  made  in 
the  agreement,  namely  the  exclusive  employment  of  members 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  the  union 
men  refused  to  proceed  unless  this  were  done.^  The  conference, 
therefore,  ended  abruptly  without  result,  and  on  March  I  the 
strike,  which  had  been  pending  during  these  negotiations,  went 
into  effect  without  reserve.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
March  some  6.000  men  were  out,  of  whom  about  one-hnlf  were 
members  of  the  machinists'  union,' 

The  demands  of  the  Chicago  machinists  were  soon  taken  up 
in  other  cities  and  strikes  were  inaugurated  in  Philadelphia, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  O.,  and  threatened 
to  spread  farther.*  In  Paterson  the  workers  requested  a  uniform 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages;  in  Cleveland  the  demand 
was  for  a  nine  hour  day  with  ten  hours  pay:  in  Columbus  some 
nine  demands  were  made,  similar  to  those  presented  in  Chicago, 
though  even  more  extreme.^     It  was  estimated  that  there  were 

'  Chicago  Record,  February  27, 

^Monthly  Journal  of  the  inlematioiuil  AsiociatioK  of  Machinists,  April, 
p.  iio. 
■  The  machinists  claimed  4,000  members  at  ihis  time. 
•  To  Ballimore.  Boston  and  New  York. 
'The  following  demands  were  presented  to  the  Columbus  manufacturers : 

1.  A  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour. 

2.  Overtime,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  to  be  paid  lime  and  one-half. 
i-  Apprentices  to  be  limited  as  per  conatitution  of  the  I.  A.  of  M, 

4.  All  machinists  shall  have  working  cards  of  the  I.  A.  of  M. 

5.  Men  are  to  be  laid  off  in  order  of  their  employmenl ;  but  no  reduction 
of  force  is  to  take  place  while  it  is  practical  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 

5.  No  machinists  to  be  discharged  for  incompetency  after  working  30  days. 

7,  All  disputes  to  be  settled  by  a  shop  conimiUec  and  the  rannagemcnL  If 
no  settlement  is  (cached,  the  matter  is  to  be  sutunitled  lo  an  arbitration 

8,  Fifty-Gve  hours  shall  be  a  week's  work.  Saturday  may  be  made  a  half 
holiday. 

g.  No  machinist  is  to  run  two  or  more  machines. 

These  demands  wer«  presented  in  February,  but  on  the  refusal  of  the 
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'  I    'l-.iiilil/   I'.uiri.il  'if  l|jr   I    A    iif   M..  Marrli,  ]».  177:    April,  p.  199 
■'  hiiinni    t  mil  I  til  milt,   M.m  Ii   m 
Mm      •ih'iii   I '•iifiiitiiiiir    ilic:   limvr.ioii    was  as   fnllows:    "In   all   pending 

•  Il  |iiii*  ;.  -iiMJ  in  ill  |iiiii  .  Iiin.iliii   In  ;iii',r  Ijfjwrcn  nK'ni])ers  of  the  respective 

•  II  MMM"iiiiiii.:,  I  I  ,  ,111  I  iii|i|fivrt  :\ut\  iiis  ftiiployrcs,  every  reasonable  effort 
'  Il  ill  III  iiimli  liy  (III  -..inl  iMitir-.  Id  rlTcct  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
iIh  dillii  iilt\  .  Iiiiiiiiu  III  ivlmli.  I'llliiT  parly  shall  have  the  right  to  ask 
11 -I  1 1  (ill  III  I  III  II  I  iiinniiiiiT  III  iiiliiiialinn  wliii'h  shall  consist  of  the  presidents 
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in  dispute  should  be  finally  adjudicated  all  strikes  and  lockouts 
should  be  called  off.  To  this  agreement  the  men  submitted 
amendments  providing  that :  ( I )  members  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  should  recommend  to  machinists  the  necessity 
of  becoming  members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists;  (2)  arbitration  should  be  had  not  later  than  March 
26;  and  (3)  agreements  should  expire  March  i  each  year.  The 
employers  declined  to  accept  these  amendments  and  insisted  that 
all  strikes  should  be  called  off  before  arbitration  should  begin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  union  men  refused  to  call  off  existing 
strikes  unless  a  time  limit  were  inserted,  as  they  claimed  that 
otherwise  there  was  no  assurance  that  arbitration  ever  would 
take  place.'  They  accordingly  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement 
as  presented.  Two  weeks  later,"  however,  after  some  pressure 
had  been  brought  to  bear,  a  modified  agreement  was  accepted  by 
both  sides.  It  was  agreed  that  ditTerences  as  to  matters  in  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  which  should  be  had  within  the 
next  two  months.  The  findings  of  the  arbitration  committee 
should  have  force,  beginning  Monday,  April  2,  and  pending 
arbitration  the  men  should  return  to  work.  This  agreement, 
made  by  the  national  councils  of  both  organizations,  was  then 
submitted  to  the  local  branches  for  ratification.  All  accepted  it, 
except  the  striking  machinists  at  Paterson  and  Qeveland,  who 
refused  to  return  to  work  pending  arbitration.''  Accordingly, 
the  strike  was  officially  declared  off  on  April  2  in  all  cities  except 
these  two,  and  as  fast  as  the  manufacturers  signed  the  agreement 
the  men  returned  to  work.     The  Chicago  machinists  adopted  the 

of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  of  the  Iniernational  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  or  their  representatives,  and  two  other  Tepreseiitatives 
from  each  association  appointed  by  their  respective  presidents.  The  foldings 
of  this  committee  of  arbiiraiion  by  a  majority  vote  shall  be  considered  as 
final  as  regards  the  case  at  issue,  and  as  making  a  precedent  for  the  future 
action  of  the  respective  organ  ii  a  lions.  Pending  adjudication  by  tliis  com- 
mlltee  of  arbitration  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  work  ai  the  instance  of 
either  party  to  the  dispute.  The  committee  d[  arbitration  shall  meet  within 
two  weeks  after  the  reference  of  the  dispute  to  them." 

*  Monthly  Jemmal  of  MachmitU,  April,  p.  215. 

'Ibid..  March  31 

'New  York  Tribune,  April  I.. 
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agreement  by  a  vote  of  3,028  to  396,  and  by  April  6  all  but  1,000 
of  the  6,000  strikers  in  that  city  had  returned  to  work.^ 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Chicago  agreement  a  joint  arbitration 
board,  composed  of  three  representatives  from  each  side,  met 
in  New  York  City  on  May  10.*  After  a  week's  harmonious  and 
careful  deliberation  they  entered  into  a  joint  agreement,  which 
was  accepted  by  both  organizations.  Before  beginning  their 
deliberations  the  strikes  in  Cleveland  and  Paterson  were  called 
off  by  the  machinists,  there  being  no  other  strikes  or  lockouts  in 
any  shops  in  the  United  States.*  This  joint  agreement,  effected 
between  the  national  association  of  employers  and  employees,  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  give  in  full.*  After  pledging  them- 
selves to  mutual  observance  of  the  decisions  of  the  board,  they 
agreed  upon  the  following  propositions '? 

"Machinists.  A  machinist  is  classified  as  a  competent  general 
workman,  competent  floor  hand,  etc.  To  be  considered  a  com- 
petent hand  in  either  class  he  shall  be  able  to  take  any  piece 
of  work  pertaining  to  his  class,  with  the  drawings  or  blue  prints, 
and  prosecute  the  work  to  successful  completion  within  a  reason- 
able time.  He  shall  also  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
or  have  worked  at  the  trade  four  years. 

It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  competency  is  to  be  deter-i 
mined  by  the  employers.     Since  the  employers  are  responsible 

*  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  strike  was  the  novel  method  adopted 
of  keeping  non-union  men  or  "scabs"  from  taking  the  places  of  the  strikers. 
A  number  of  kodak  cameras  were  purchased  and  "snap  shots"  taken  of 
all  such  men;  these  pictures  were  then  distributed  among  the  various  local 
unions.  Whether  it  was  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  method,  or  the  good 
temper  displayed,  it  seemed  to  be  successful  in  keeping  applicants  away. 

'  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  was  represented  by  D.  McLaren 
(President),  Cincinnati,  0.;  Edwin  Reynolds,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Walter  L. 
Pierce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  International  Association  of  Machinists  was 
represented  by  James  O'Connell  (President),  Washington,  D.  C. ;   D.  Douglas 

*  Monthly  Journal  of  Machinists,  June,  p.  313. 

*The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  evidences  sufficiently  its  import- 
ance. It  was  estimated  that  this  conference  represented  manufacturing  inter- 
ests with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  employees  numbering  100,000. 
— Monthly  Journal  of  Machinists,  April,  p.  215. 

°  For  copies  of  the  agreement  see  the  Jron  Age,  May  24 ;  American 
Machinist,  May  31  and  June  28;  Engineering  Magazine,  July;  Monthly 
Journal  of  I.  A.  of  M.,  June. 
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for  the  work  turned  out  by  their  workman,  they  shall,  therefore, 
have  full  discretion  to  designate  the  men  they  consider  competent 
to  perform  the  work,  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
it  shall  be  prosecuted. 

This  last  paragraph  does  not,  in  any  way,  abridge  or  destroy 
the  right  of  appeal  from  any  apparent  or  alleged  unjust  decision 
rendered  by  an  employer  of  labor,  or  his  representative,  in  con- 
formity with  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  this  paragraph. 

Overtime.  All  overtime  up  to  10  o'clock  p.  u.  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  time  and  one-quarter  time,  and 
all  overtime  from  10  p.  m.  until  12  midnight  shall  be  paid  for 
at  a  rate  of  time  and  one-half  time,  and  that  after  i2  o'clock  and 
legal  holidays  and  Sundays  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  of  not 
less  than  double  time. 

In  cases  of  emergencies,  where  shop  machinery  breaks  or  runs 
down,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repair  the  same  so  that 
the  factory  can  run  on  Monday,  this  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  a 
rate  of  time  and  one-half  time.  The  repairs  above  referred  to 
apply  only  to  the  machinery  of  the  employer. 

The  foregoing  rates  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  existing 
conditions;  that  is,  where  a  higher  rate  than  the  above  is  paid 
now.  no  reduction  will  take  place. 

Such  rates  for  overtime  shall  not  apply  to  men  regularly 
employed  on  night  gangs. 

Apprentices.  There  may  be  one  apprentice  for  the  shop,  and 
in  addition  not  more  than  one  apprentice  to  every  five  machinists. 
It  is  understood  tliat  in  shops  where  the  ratio  is  more  than  the 
above,  no  change  sliall  take  place  until  the  ratio  has  reduced 
itself  to  the  proper  number,  by  lapse  or  by  the  expiration  of 
existing  contracts. 

Employment  and  Hours.  No  discrimination  shall  be  made 
against  union  men  and  every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong  to 
a  trade  union,  should  he  see  fit.  Every  employer  shall  be  free  to 
employ  any  man.  whether  or  not  he  belong  to  a  trade  union. 
Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required 
to  work  i)eaccably  and  harmoniously  with  all  fellow  employees, 
whether  he  or  they  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not.  He  shall  also 
be  free  to  leave  such  emplojTnent,  but  no  collective  action  shall 
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be  taken  until  any  matter  in  dispute  has  been  dealt  with  under 
the  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes  as  per'  the  Chicago  agree- 
ment, dated  March  17,  1900,  signed  March  31,  1900.  The 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  does  not  advise  its  members 
to  object  to  union  workmen  or  give  preference  to  non-union 
workmen. 

Fifty-seven  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  from  and 
after  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  final  adoption  of  a  joint 
agreement,  and  fifty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work 
from  and  after  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  final  adoption 
of  a  joint  agreement  The  hours  to  be  divided  as  will  best  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  employer. 

In  consideration  of  this  concession  in  working  hours,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  will  place  no  restriction  upon 
the  management  or  production  of  the  shop  and  will  give  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage. 

Note  : — ^This  is  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  shops  where 
a  less  number  of  hours  per  week  is  already  in  operation."^ 

The  results  of  the  arbitration  conference  were  accepted  with 
satisfaction  by  both  sides,  but  the  machinists  especially  hailed 
them  as  a  signal  recognition  of  their  demands.  They  claimed 
that  they  had  made  substantial  gains,  even  greater  than  they 
had  hoped  for,  by  securing  the  following  points:  (i)  National 
recognition  of  their  organization,  which  was  now  conceded  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history;  (2)  limitation  of  apprentices,  in 
which  respect  their  full  demand  was  granted;  (3)  the  definition 
of  a  machinist  according  to  the  constitution  of  their  order;  (4) 
the  nine-hour  day,  though  after  a  year;  (5)  the  definition  of 
overtime.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  briefest 
perusal  of  the  agreement  that  the  management  of  the  business 
was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  walking  delegate — ^a  vital  point  in  the 

*The  dispute  at  Paterson  was  settled  on  a  separate  basis:  the  10  per  cent, 
advance  demanded  in  wages  was  granted,  and  the  sections  of  the  agreement 
under  "Overtime"  and  "Hours"  were  made  to  apply.  With  this  exception 
all  members  of  the  two  associations  were  bound  by  the  agreement  as  given. 

*  Cf.  letter  of  President  O'Connell  in  Monthly  Journal  of  Machinists,  June, 
p.  347. 
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contentions  of  employers  with  labor  unions.'  From  the  stand- 
point of  society,  as  well  as  of  the  employers,  the  greatest  gain 
whicli  resulted  from  the  conference  was  the  guarantee  that  in 
future  arbitration  would  be  substituted  for  industrial  warfare  in 
cases  of  dispute  between  members  of  the  two  associations.  While 
the  New  York  settlement  did  not  directly  touch  upon  some  con- 
troverted points,  such  as  piece  work,  minimum  wage,  or  the 
handy  man,  it  established  a  precedent  of  wise,  temperate  and 
common  sense  agreement  which  is  the  best  and  most  certain  assur- 
ance against  future  discord-  More  than  anything  else  it  was  a 
victory  for  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 

As  the  labor  unions  have  grown  in  strength  and  have  enforced 
concerted  demands,  they  have  shown  the  manufacturers  the  neces- 
sity of  combining  for  protection.  Especially  where  strikes  have 
been  freely  resorted  to,  they  have  served  to  knit  the  employers 
into  closely  united  federations,  so  that  to-day  scarcely  a  trade 
exists,  whose  men  are  organized,  where  the  manufacturers  are 
not  also  combined  into  local  or  national  associations.  While 
many  of  these  arc  fighting  organizations,  some  of  them  at  least 
have  shown  the  way  to  industrial  peace,  without  employing 
drastic  measures,  and  at  least  two  or  three  have  established  the 
principle  of  national  arbitration.*  To  reduce  the  friction  which 
has  hitherto  seemed  unavoidable  between  the  manager's  office  and 
the  workshop  is  a  most  desirable  CiJnsummation.  To  eliminate 
the  local  business  agent  and  his  petty  tyranny,  and  to  substitute 
national  agreements  between  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
employers  and  labor  organizations  is  a  step  both  enlightened  and 
necessary  in  our  industrial  development.  The  new  conditions 
will  b^et  a  kindlier  feeling  and  mutual  forbearance.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  manufacturers'  associations,  as  well  as  the  labor  unions, 
have  been  singularly  educative.  They  have  widened  the  mem- 
bers' views,  and,  while  making  them  more  tolerant  of  one 
another,  have  substituted  broad,  vital  issues  for  local  or  personal 
matters  of  dispute. 

'  Cf.  pantgraphs  of  agreement  under   "Machinists"   and   "Employment  and 

*Eg..  National  Founders  Association.    Ct  H.  W.  Hoyt    "Manufacturers* 
Association*.  Ijilior  Organizations,  and  Arbitration,"    article  in  En^ntrnng 
Uagiuiiu,  Mar.  I90(^  P-  173- 
ai 
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In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
machinists'  strike,  it  is  impossible  not  to  make  comparisons  with 
the  engineers'  strike  in  England  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  In 
England  the  engineers  made  their  fight  on  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day,  but  the  real  issue  of  the  struggle  was  the  men's 
insistence  upon  the  manufacturers'  adoption  of  trade  union  regu- 
lations in  the  operation  of  their  works.  The  demand  for  the 
reduction  of  the  working  day  only  served  to  cloak  the  other 
demands,  such  as  the  limitation  of  apprentices,  limiting  the 
number  of  machines  to  a  man,  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  etc, 
but  it  was  on  the  basis  of  these  latter  that  the  dispute  was  decided. 
Although  the  men  began  the  struggle  splendidly  organized  and 
with  a  large  reserve  fund  in  their  treasury,  the  result,  after 
months  of  bitter  struggle,  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  manu- 
facturers. The  reason  for  this  outcome  was  that  the  manu- 
facturers could  not  concede  the  union  demands  and  maintain  their 
position  in  the  world  markets.  They  contended,  and  apparently 
with  justice,  that  England  had  already  fallen  behind  and  was  in 
danger  of  losing  her  commercial  supremacy  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing interference  with  and  limitation  of  the  manufacturers'  busi- 
ness by  the  trades  unions.  In  the  agreement  finally  reached 
between  the  Employers'  Federation  of  Engineering  Associations 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  unions  yielded 
most  of  their  demands  and  practically  conceded  the  manu- 
facturers' contentions. 

The  lessons  of  this  industrial  struggle  in  England,  dearly 
bought  as  they  were,  have  evidently  been  studied  to  some  purpose 
in  this  country  both  by  masters  and  men;  echoes  of  the  English 
agreement  sound  through  the  resolutions  of  the  joint  arbitration 
board  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  go  through 
all  the  phases  of  the  English  labor  struggle  and  to  repeat  all  the 
mistakes  of  British  employers  and  unions,  but  that  we  may  and 
will  adopt  the  results  of  their  experience.  In  this  case  the 
machinists  yielded  their  less  tenable  demands  and  did  not  press 
for  a  settlement  of  others,  which  the  experience  of  their  English 
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brothers  had  shown  were  impossible  of  attainment^  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  congratulation  that  such  an  agreement  should 
have  been  reached  amicably,  as  a  substitute  for  and  not  as  the 
result  of  a  long,  bitter  and  exhausting  struggle.  The  result  of 
the  machinists'  strike  of  1900  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  not 
only  as  a  long  step  forward  on  the  road  of  collective  bargaining, 
but  as  a  substantial  victory  for  the  principle  of  voluntary  arbi- 
tration. 

^  Cf.  the  modification  of  the  G>lumbu8  demands  and  final  settlement,  for 
instance.    P.  305,  note. 

Ernest  L.  Bogart. 

Oberlin  G>llege. 


NOTES. 

Eng^lish  Economic  Leg^islation  of  1900.  Although  the  South 
African  war  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  British  Par- 
liament in  the  session  of  1900,  there  were  noteworthy  additions  to 
economic  and  municipal  legislation,  to  the  class  of  domestic  legis- 
lation which  so  markedly  characterized  the  Parliament  of  1895-1900. 
There  was  in  the  session  of  1900  no  great  measure  such  as  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897;  but  that  Act,  and  several 
others  aflfecting  economic  conditions,  were  extended  or  amended, 
and  new  departures  were  made  by  such  acts  as  that  for  the  better 
prevention  of  accidents  on  railways,  and  the  act  making  stringent 
amendments  to  the  laws  with  respect  to  money  lending. 

In  1897,  when  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  passed,  two 
large  classes  were  excluded  from  its  scope.  These  were  ag^cultural 
laborers  and  sailors  in  the  merchant  service.  There  were  then 
eflForts  to  bring  these  classes  within  the  Act;  but  the  government 
resisted  the  extension  of  the  measure  to  them.  They  resisted  its 
extension  to  seamen  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a  special  class, 
and  that  if  there  was  legislation  for  them,  it  would  have  to  be 
specially  framed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  sea-faring  life.  Against 
the  inclusion  of  agricultural  laborers,  it  was  contended  in  1897,  that 
accidents  in  agriculture  were  comparatively  few,  and  that  farmers 
as  a  rule  were  not  capitalists,  and  that  the  burden  of  accidents  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  most  of  them.  For  these  reasons,  the  Act 
was  narrowed  down  so  as  to  leave  both  agricultural  labourers  and 
seamen  outside  its  provisions;  and  in  case  of  accidents  in  agricul- 
ture, the  only  remedy  a  labourer  had,  was  by  proceeding  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880,  an  Act  which,  although  still  on 
the  statute  books,  has  in  most  industries  been  almost  superseded  by 
the  Compensation  Act  of  1897.  The  Act  of  last  session,  extending 
the  Act  of  1897  to  agricultural  laborers,  unlike  the  original  Act 
was  not  a  government  measure.  It  was  introduced  by  a  private 
member ;  but  the  Government  at  an  early  stage  gave  it  their  support, 
and  it  became  law  without  opposition,  either  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  discussions  on  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons  turned  chiefly  on  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1897;  and 
they  were  remarkable  as  bringing  out  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
apprehensions  as  to  the  heavy  burden  that  would  be  thrown  on 
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industry  had  been  proved  by  three  years'  working  of  the  Act  to 
have  been  ill-founded.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  the  Home 
Secretary,  stated  that  it  had  been  found  that  the  respoiisibihty  it 
threw  on  employers  could  be  met  by  "a  comparatively  light  premium 
of  insurance" ;  and  Sir  James  Joicey,  one  of  the  largest  mine-owners 
in  the  great  coal  county  of  Durham,  who  opposed  the  Act  in  1897. 
told  the  House  that  "many  of  the  dangers  anticipated  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  had  not  arisen."  It  was  admitted  in  these 
discussions  that  there  had  been  more  litigation  under  the  Act  than 
was  expected ;  for  one  of  its  aims  was  to  do  away  with  litigation 
like  that  which  had  from  the  first  marked  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  of  1880.  But  much  of  this  litigation  under  the  measure  of 
1897  was  attributed  to  the  way  in  which  the  Act  was  drafted,  rather 
than  to  its  inherent  principles;  and  scrnie  of  it  to  the  action  of  the 
insurance  companies  whidi  take  over  employers'  liability.  By  the 
extension  of  the  Act  of  1897  to  agriculture,  its  compensation  clauses 
are  made  to  apply  to  "the  employment  of  workmen  in  agriculture 
by  any  employer  who  habitually  employs  one  or  more  workmen  in 
such  employments."  So  framed,  the  extending  clause  makes  an 
exemption  for  the  small  farmer,  who  only  casually  employs  help  in 
the  working  of  his  land. 

In  respect  to  the  act  for  the  better  prevention  of  accidents  on 
railways,  it  may  be  claimed  as  an  instance  in  which  legislation  by 
Congress  has  afforded  a  precedent  for  British  legislation.  The 
purpose  of  the  British  Act  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  use  of  automatic  couplers  on  railroads ;  and  the 
British  Act  was  passed  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission which  sent  representatives  to  this  country  to  investigate 
the  working  of  the  Couplers  Act  passed  by  Congress.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  comprehensive  than  the  Act  of  Congress;  for 
it  gives  the  Board  of  Trade  extensive  powers  for  making  such  rules 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  will  reduce  or  remove  dangers  and 
risks,  incidental  to  railway  service.  "Where  the  Board  of  Trade 
consider  that  avoidable  danger  to  persons  employed  on  any  rail- 
way." reads  the  enacting  clause,  "arises  from  any  operation  of  rail- 
way service,  whether  that  danger  arises  from  anything  done,  or 
orntted  to  be  done,  by  the  railway  company,  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  servants,  or  from  any  want  of  proper  appliances  or  plant,  they 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tliis  Act,  after  communicating  with 
tlic  railway  company  and  giving  tliem  a  reasonable  opportunity  of 
reducing  or  removing  the  danger  or  risk,  make  rules  for  that  pur- 
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pose."  By  rules  so  made,  the  Board  may  require  the  use  of  any 
plant  or  appliance,  which  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  to  be  calculated  to  reduce  danger  to  persons  employed  on  a 
railway,  or  the  disuse  of  any  plant  or  appliance  which  has  been 
similarly  shown  to  involve  danger.  Should  a  railway  company 
object  to  any  rules  to  be  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
it  is  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commission,  the 
existing  court  by  which  a  variety  of  railway  questions  are  deter- 
mined. Failure  to  comply  with  the  Board  of  Trade  rules  is  to 
make  a  railway  company  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  for  each 
offence,  or  in  the  case  of  a  continued  offence,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds  for  every  day  during  which  the  offence  continues  after 
conviction.  Where  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  entail 
large  expenditure,  it  is  to  be  open  to  the  railway  company  to  furnish 
the  Board  with  an  estimate  of  expenditure,  and  thereupon  the  Board 
is  to  fix  and  determine  the  sum  which  is  properly  chargeable  to 
capital  account,  and  the  company  may  issue  debentures  ranking 
pari  passu  with  any  existing  debentures,  and  no  other  authority  save 
the  certificate  of  the  Board  is  to  be  requisite  to  authorize  and  validate 
the  raising  by  debentures  of  money  to  be  so  expended.  Ordinarily, 
it  should  be  added,  a  railway  company,  needing  more  capital,  has 
to  go  to  Parliament  for  the  authority  to  make  a  new  issue  of  stock. 
A  new  staff  of  inspectors  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  make  such  experiments 
with  appliances  as  the  inspectors  may  deem  expedient.  Moreover, 
it  is  made  incumbent  on  every  railway  company,  to  give  all  reason- 
able facilities  to  the^e  inspectors  to  make  experiments  with  appli- 
ances. The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Act  may  be  judged  from  its 
schedule,  which  enumerates  twelve  details  of  railway  working 
economy  with  respect  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  may  make  rules 
or  specific  orders,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  of  the  particular 
railway  may  demand.  These  details  affect  such  matters  as  shunting 
and  making  up  trains ;  steam  or  other  power  brakes  on  locomotives ; 
and  protection  to  permanent  way  men  when  relaying  or  repairing 
the  permanent  way.  The  Act,  in  brief,  is  one  of  the  most  strin- 
gent laws  for  the  protection  of  labor  passed  by  the  late  Parliament, 
or  by  any  Parliament  of  recent  years.  It  may  be  described  as 
extending  to  the  railway  service  principles  long  recognized  in  the 
mining  code,  administered  by  the  Home  Office  and  its  corps  of 
mining  inspectors. 

Since  1883,  there  has  been  a  law,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
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under  which  a  tenant  farmer  on  quitting  his  holding  can  obtain 
compensation  for  improvements  which  he  has  made.  The  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1883  is  that  the  measure  of  compensation  obtainable 
from  the  landlord  shall  be  the  value  to  the  incoming  tenant  of  the 
improvements  efFecied  by  the  outgoing  tenant.  The  law  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  extends  the  scope  and  simplifies  the 
working  of  the  older  Act,  In  the  amended  law.  there  are  schedules 
setting  out  the  improvements  to  which  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
must  be  obtained,  if  compensation  is  subsequently  to  be  claimed; 
of  improvements  of  which  notice  must  be  given  to  the  landlord ;  and 
of  improvements  in  respect  of  which  neither  consent  nor  notice 
is  required.  These  schedules  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
conditions  under  which  farming  land  is  held  in  England  on  yearly 
tenancies.  The  landlord's  consent  must  be  had  to  (O  erection, 
alteration  or  enlargement  of  buildings;  (2)  formation  of  silos; 
(3)  laying  down  of  permanent  pasture:  (4)  making  and  planting 
of  osier  beds;  {5)  making  of  water  meadows  or  works  of  irriga- 
tion; 1,6)  making  of  gardens;  (7)  making  or  improving  of  roads 
or  bridges;  (8)  making  or  improving  of  water  courses,  ponds,  wells 
or  reservoirs,  or  of  works  for  the  application  of  water  power  or 
for  the  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  or  domestic  purposes;  (9) 
making  or  removal  of  permanent  fences;  (to)  planting  of  hops; 
(11)  planting  of  orchards  of  fruit  trees;  (12)  protecting  young 
fruit  trees;  (13)  reclaiming  of  waste  land;  (14)  warping  or 
weiring  of  land ;  ( 15}  embankments  and  sluices  against  floods,  and 
(16)  erection  of  wire-work  in  bop-gardnis.  Drainage  of  land  can 
be  undertaken  after  notice  to  the  landlord;  but  chalking,  clay- 
burning,  liming  or  marling  of  land,  the  application  of  purchased 
manures,  or  the  laying  down  of  temporary  pastures  with  grasses  can 
be  undertaken  without  reference  to  the  landlord,  and  when  a  tenant 
quits  possession,  he  can  claim  compensation  for  these  as  unexhausted 
improvements,  as  well  as  for  the  improvements  which  he  lias  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  I'ndcr  the  Act  of  [883.  when  an 
outgoing  tenant  made  his  claim  for  comtwnsation,  it  was  open  to  the 
landlord  to  make  a  claim  against  the  tenant  for  dilapidations  as  an 
offset.  If  landlorrl  and  tenant  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
claim  and  coimtcr  claim,  referees  and  an  umpire  were  appointed 
by  ihc  county  court  to  settle  them.  Under  the  amended  law,  these 
eUims  are  to  be  detennined  by  a  single  arbitrator.  Landlord  and 
tenant  arc  to  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to 
la  arbitrator.     In  tlie  event  of  their  failure  to  agree,  the  Board  of 
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Agriculture,  a  state  department,  is  to  name  the  arbitrator,  who  is 
to  make  his  award  within  twenty-eight  days,  and  whose  award  is 
to  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  arbitration.  Arbitra- 
tors are  given  power  to  call  witnesses,  and  any  person  who  wilfully 
and  corruptly  gives  false  evidence,  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  accordingly.  When  questions 
of  law  arise,  the  arbitrator  is  to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
county  court,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  to  be  final,  unless,  in 
accordance  with  conditions  established  under  the  Act,  either  party 
carries  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeal.  The  principle  of  the  law 
remains  as  in  the  Act  of  1883.  The  importance  of  the  amending 
Act  lies  in  addition  to  the  list  of  improvements  for  which  a  tenant 
can  make  claim  for  compensation,  and  in  the  simplification  and 
cheapening  of  the  procedure  when  landlords  and  tenants  have  to 
call  in  outside  parties  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  claims 
and  counterclaims,  and  when  landlords  have  to  raise  money  on  loan 
to  meet  the  claims.  The  passage  of  the  Act  through  Parliament 
was  conspicuously  marked  by  the  traditional  alertness  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  safeguarding  landed  interests.  The  bill  originated  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  When  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords  there 
were  additions  to  the  schedule  of  improvements  which  a  tenant  can- 
not make  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord;  and  there  was  also 
added  to  the  enacting  clause  a  provision  that  in  estimating  improve- 
ments to  the  soil  made  by  a  tenant,  no  account  shall  be  taken  of 
what  is  justly  due  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil.  The 
policy  of  the  Act  is  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  by  tenant 
farmers  in  the  development  of  scientific  farming,  by  guaranteeing 
and  making  easier  of  collection  compensation  for  improvements  of 
which  the  benefit  and  advantage  have  not  fully  accrued  to  the 
outgoing  tenant. 

The  amendment  of  the  law  in  respect  to  persons  carrying  on 
business  as  money  lenders  establishes  compulsory  registration,  and 
in  certain  circumstances  gives  the  courts  power  to  reopen  transac- 
tions between  money  lenders  and  borrowers.  The  courts  are  to  have 
this  power  when  there  is  evidence  that  the  interest  charged  in  respect 
of  the  sum  actually  lent  is  excessive;  or  that  the  amounts  charged 
for  expenses,  inquiries,  fines,  bonus,  premium,  renewal,  or  any  other 
charges  are  excessive,  or  that  in  either  case,  the  transaction  is  "harsh 
and  unconscionable,*'  or  is  otherwise  such  that  a  court  of  equity 
would  give  relief.  The  courts  in  any  of  these  circumstances  are 
empowered  to  reopen  the  transaction  and  take  an  account  "between 
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the  money  lender  and  the  person  sued,  and  may,  notwithstanding 
any  statement  or  settlement  of  accounts,  or  agreement  purporting 
to  close  previous  dealings,  and  create  a  new  obligation,  reopen  any 
account  already  taken  between  them,  and  relieve  the  person  sued 
from  pa\-ment  of  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  sum  adjudged  by  the 
court  to  be  fairly  due,  in  respect  of  such  principal,  interest  and 
charges,  as  the  court,  having  regard  to  the  risks  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, may  adjudge  to  be  reasonable.  A  money  lender  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  is  a  person  "whose  business  is  tliat  of  money 
lending  or  who  advertises  or  announces  himself,  or  holds  himself 
out  in  any  way  as  carrying  on  that  business."  Pawnbrokers, 
societies  registered  under  the  Friendly  Society  Act,  loan  societies, 
building  societies,  bankers  and  insurance  companies  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  and  are  consequently  exempted  from  the 
compulsory  system  of  registration  which  the  Act  establishes  for 
money  lenders.  Under  this  system  every  lender  of  money  to  whom 
the  Act  applies,  is  to  register  himself  as  such  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue,  "under  his  own  or  usual  trade  name,  and  in  no 
other  name,  and  witli  the  address  or  all  the  addresses,  if  more  tlian 
one,  at  which  he  carries  on  his  business  of  money  lender."  A  person 
so  registered  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  money  lending  in  his 
registered  name,  and  in  no  other  name,  and  under  no  other  descrip- 
tion, at  his  registered  address  or  addresses  and  at  no  other  addresses. 
Failure  to  register  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  Act  will  render  a 
money  lender,  on  conviction  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction,  to  imprisonment  with  or  with- 
out hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  or  botli.  In  the  case  of  offences 
by  incorporated  bodies,  second  or  subsequent  convictions  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds.  Prosecu- 
tions under  the  Act  are  not  to  be  instituted  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Attorney  or  the  Solicitor  General.  The  Act  is  the  result  of 
an  inquiry  by  a  Parliamentary  Select  Committee  into  the  methods  of 
business  of  advertising  money  lenders.  Except  for  a  protest  in  the 
House  of  Lords  from  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  of  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League,  who  deprecated  such  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  return  to  thirteenth  century  conditions,  when 
the  usury  laws  were  in  tlie  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  measure  encoun- 
tered no  opposition- 

In  mtmicipal  legislation,  the  session  was  made  memorable  by  the 
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settiement  of  a  controversy  which  had  been  going  on  in  Parliament 
since  the  session  of  1898,  between  the  larger  municipalities  and  a 
number  of  companies  organized  for  the  supply  of  electrical  energy. 
In  that  year  several  companies  which  proposed  to  establish  immense 
generating  plants  on  the  coalfields  and  to  supply  electricity  for  light- 
ing and  power  over  large  areas  of  territory,  applied  to  Parliament 
for  the  necessary  powers.  The  large  municipalities  in  these  areas 
which  had  established  or  were  contemplating  establishing  munici- 
pal plants,  objected  to  the  invasion  of  their  areas  by  the  power 
companies.  The  municipalities  immediately  concerned,  as  well  as 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Association,  opposed  the  bills;  and 
when  one  of  them,  which  affected  Sheffield,  came  before  the  House 
of  Commons  for  third  reading,  it  was  rejected.  As  the  principle 
at  issue  was  the  same  in  all  the  other  bills,  they  were  withdrawn  by 
their  promoters.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  electric  power 
bills  of  the  same  character  were  introduced,  and  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  municipal  corporations  and  the  promoters  of  power 
companies  was  again  contested  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  municipalities  renewed  their  objections 
to  the  invasion  of  their  areas  by  the  power  companies.  But  ulti- 
mately the  bills  were  sanctioned  by  the  committee,  subject  to  the 
insertion  in  each  of  them  of  clauses  embodying  principles  enunciated 
by  the  committee.  These  were  set  out  in  the  following  declaration : 
"A  local  authority  which  undertakes  and  is  prepared  to  give  a  full 
and  ample  supply  of  electrical  energy  for  all  purposes  to  consumers 
within  its  district,  ought  not  to  be  required  to  give  facilities  for  the 
supply  within  its  district  of  electrical  energy  by  the  other  under- 
takers. But  if  a  local  authority  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  on 
reasonable  terms  and  within  a  reasonable  time,  a  full  and  adequate 
supply  of  electrical  energy  for  any  purpose  to  any  company  or  per- 
son applying  for  the  same  within  its  district,  such  company  or 
person  shall  be  at  liberty  after  notice  to  the  local  authority,  to  obtain 
their  supply  from  other  authorized  undertakers,  and  the  local 
authorities  should  be  required  to  give  all  necessary  facilities  for 
this  purpose.  Any  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  above  questions 
should  be  subject  to  arbitration  as  provided  by  the  general  acts." 
With  these  conditions  embodied,  acts  were  passed  empowering  the 
establishment  by  limited  liability  companies  of  generating  plants  on 
the  coal  fields  of  South  Wales,  Lancashire  and  Durham,  and  assign- 
ing to  each  company  a  large  area  over  which  its  supplies  of  electricity 
can  be  distributed.     In  addition  to  these  acts,  applicable  to  large 
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areas  of  distribution,  sanction  was  given  by  Parliament  to  a  series 
of  provisional  orders,  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
Electric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882  and  1888,  for  the  establishment  of 
electric  plants  in  small  municipalities  by  companies.  In  each  order, 
there  is  a  clause  fixing  the  maximum  price  to  be  charged  for 
electricity :  and  a  clause  providing  that  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen 
years  from  the  date  of  the  order,  and  at  the  expiration  of  any" 
subsequent  period  of  seven  years,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  municipality 
to  take  the  plant  over  from  the  company.  Lands,  buildings  and 
plant  and  good  will  may  then  be  taken  over  on  terms  to  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement,  or  in  the  event  of  failure  to  agree,  at  a  price 
fixed  by  arbitration,  the  basis  of  the  arbitration  being  the  value  of 
the  existing  plant.  In  the  course  of  the  session,  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  sat  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
municipal  trading.  The  committee  was  appointed  at  the  instigation 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  opponents  of 
municipal  trading,  who  had  been  agitating  for  such  an  inquiry  since 
1898.  The  proceedings  of  the  committee,  however,  attracted  com- 
paratively little  attention,  as  at  the  time  it  met,  public  attention  was 
occupied  exclusively  with  the  war  in  South  Africa.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  have  carried  the  question  beyond  where  it  stood  when  the 
committee  was  appointed ;  and  its  chief  importance  lies  in  tlie  fact 
that  its  minutes  of  evidence  embody  much  first-hand  official  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  and  conditions  under  which  municipal  owner- 
ship has  been  developed.  From  this  point  of  view  the  evidence  of 
Sir  Courtney  Boyle,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  peculiarly  valuable. 
It  went  into  detail  as  to  the  ownership  of  gas  and  water  works, 
electric  lighting  plants,  and  street  car  systems,  by  the  municipalities 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  embodied  a  survey  of  the  policy  of 
both  Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Trade  for  many  years  past,  in 
respect  to  these  municipal  enterprises. 

Only  two  noteworthy  changes  were  made  by  statute  in  the 
elementary  education  system.  By  one  of  these  amendments, 
school  hoards  or  schiwl  attendance  committees  in  non-school  board 
areas  are  empowered  by  their  by-laws  to  fix  the  age  up  to  which 
children  in  their  areas  shall  continue  at  school  at  fourteen  instead 
of  thirteen,  the  limit  of  compulsory  attendance  fixed  by  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  of  1880,  By  the  second  amendment,  the  penalty 
for  breacli  of  by-laws  requiring  the  attendance  of  cliildrcn  at  school, 
was  increased  from  five  shillings  to  twenty  shillings.  It  was  fixed 
at  five  shillings  by  tlie  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876,  the  first 
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Act  by  which  attendance  at  school  was  made  compulsory.  By  a 
short  act  amending  the  mining  code,  the  age  at  which  a  boy  can 
be  employed  underground  was  advanced  from  twelve  years  to 
thirteen. 

To  the  poor  laws  there  was  only  one  amendment.  It  is  appli- 
cable solely  to  the  removal  of  paupers  from  England  to  Ireland. 
Under  its  provisions,  a  person  who  has  lived  continuously  for  five 
years  in  England  is  not  to  be  thereafter  removable  to  Ireland  under 
the  acts  relating  to  the  poor.  Furthermore  by  this  Act,  where 
paupers  are  legally  removable  from  England  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  to  whose  union 
a  pauper  is  chargeable,  to  make  and  give  effect  to  an  agreement  that 
he  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  England  from 
whose  union  he  is  legally  removable. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  the  Companies  Acts  of  1862  and 
1898,  having  for  its  object  the  checking  of  fraud  in  the  promotion 
of  limited  liability  companies.  It  makes  much  more  stringent  and 
onerous  the  conditions  under  which  directors  of  new  companies  are 
appointed;  compels  the  disclosure  of  contracts  connected  with  the 
promotion  of  a  company,  in  the  prospectus  inviting  applications  for 
shares;  and  makes  more  stringent  the  conditions  under  which  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  new  company  can  proceed  to  the  allotment 
of  shares,  and  under  which  a  new  company  can  commence  business 
or  exercise  any  borrowing  powers. 

On  Sunday,  the  31st  of  March,  1901,  the  British  census  is  to  be 
taken.  The  conditions  under  which  the  enumeration  will  be  made  in 
England  and  Scotland  are  embodied  in  an  act  of  thirteen  clauses. 
For  Ireland  there  is  a  separate  act.  The  superintendence  of  the 
census  in  England  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  state  department  which  has  the  oversight  of  the  poor 
law;  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  relieving  officers  of  poor 
law  unions  are  to  act  as  enumerators.  Occupiers  of  dwelling 
houses  are  to  fill  up  schedules  "with  the  following  particulars  and 
no  others,  namely,  particulars  showing  (a)  the  name,  sex,  age, 
profession,  or  occupation,  condition  as  to  marriage,  relation  to  head 
of  family,  birthplace,  and  (where  the  person  was  born  abroad) 
nationality  of  every  living  person  who  abode  in  every  house  on  the 
night  of  the  census  day;  and  (b)  whether  any  person  who  so 
abode  was  blind  or  deaf,  or  dumb  or  imbecile  or  lunatic;  and  (c) 
where  the  occupier  is  in  occupation  of  less  than  five  rooms  the 
number  of  rooms  occupied  by  him;   and  (d)  in  case  of  Wales  or 
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the  County  of  Monmouth,  whether  any  person  who  so  abode  being 
of  three  years  of  age  or  upwards,  speaks  English  only  or  Welsh 
only,  or  both  English  and  Welsh."  In  the  week  preceding  the 
census,  enumerators  are  to  leave  schedules  at  every  dwelling  house 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  occupier.  On  the  following  day.  the  census 
schedules  are  to  be  collected  by  enumerators,  who  arc  charged  with 
the  duty  of  completing  such  schedules  as  appear  to  them  to  be 
defective,  and  correcting  such  as  they  find  to  be  erroneous.  When 
so  completed  and  corrected,  enumerators  arc  to  copy  the  schedules, 
and  each  enumerator  is  to  furnish  a  return  according  to  the  best 
information  he  is  able  to  obtain  of  all  the  persons  present  within 
his  district  on  the  night  of  the  census  day,  but  not  included  in  the 
schedules  collected  by  him.  Occupiers  of  houses  who  wilfully 
refuse  or  neglect  to  fill  up  schedules  or  make  false  returns,  arc  made 
liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds ;  and  any 
person  employed  in  taking  the  census  who,  without  lawful  authority, 
communicates  any  information  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  official  trust,  within  the 
meaning  of  Official  Secrets  Act  of  i88g.  The  Registrar  General  is 
empowered  at  the  request  and  at  the  cost  of  any  municipal  council, 
to  cause  abstracts  to  be  prepared  containing  statistical  information 
witli  respect  to  a  county,  a  borough,  or  a  district,  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  census  returns,  but  is  not  supplied  by  the  census 
reports,  which  in  his  opinion  the  council  may  reasonably  desire, 
A  preliminary  abstract  of  the  census  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  Regis- 
trar General,  and  printed  and  laid  before  Parliament  within  five 
months  next  after  the  census  day,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  or 
if  Parliament  be  not  then  sitting,  within  the  first  fourteen  days  of 
the  session  next  ensuing.  The  detailed  abstract  is  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  at  "as  early  a  date  as  may  be  found  practicable."  In 
Scotland  the  census  is  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Scotland;  and  sheriffs,  sheriffs'  clerks,  chief 
magistrates,  town  clerks,  and  inspectors  of  the  poor  are  to  undertake 
the  duties  in  connection  with  the  census,  which  in  England  arc  in 
the  hands  of  overseers  of  the  poor  and  relieving  officers  of  poor 
law  unions.  In  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  and 
Under  Secretaries  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  arc  entrusted  witli  the 
superintendence  of  the  census,  which  is  to  be  taken  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  Dublin  police  force  and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
In  Ireland,  the  census  details  are  to  include  the  religious  professions 
of  the  enumerated  inhabitants.    Wlicn  the  English  and  Scotch  bill 
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was  before  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  a  motion  at  committee 
stage  for  the  taking  of  a  religious  census.  It  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  a  persistent  advocate  of  Church  of  England  inter- 
ests in  the  House.  It  was  opposed  by  non-conformist  members, 
and  in  particular  by  the  members  from  Wales,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  census,  unless  it  were  based  on  communicant  members  of 
the  diflFerent  religious  bodies,  would  be  misleading,  and  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  create  bitterness  and  acrimony  for  the  sake  of 
a  return  based  on  any  less  reliable  test.  The  motion  to  add  this  to 
the  list  of  questions  embodied  in  the  census  form,  which  received 
no  support  from  the  Government,  was  rejected  without  a  division. 
The  cost  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  being  defrayed  partly  by 
increased  taxation  and  partly  by  loans.  According  to  a  statement 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  war  was 
then  estimated  to  cost  £69,323,000.  Of  this  sum,  £25,460,000  is  to 
come  out  of  current  revenue,  and  £43,863,000  had  been  or  was  at 
that  time  about  to  be  raised  by  loans.  New  or  increased  taxation 
to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  was  authorized  by  Parliament  in 
March,  in  the  Finance  Act  for  1900-01.  The  only  new  tax  was 
a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  on  contract  notes  covering  transactions 
on  the  produce  exchanges.  An  addition  of  one  shilling  a  barrel  was 
made  to  the  duty  on  beer,  an  addition  of  sixpence  per  gallon  to 
the  duty  on  spirits ;  an  addition  of  fourpence  per  pound  to  the  duty 
on  tobacco ;  an  addition  of  sixpence  per  pound  to  the  duty  on  foreign 
cigars ;  and  an  addition  of  twopence  per  pound  to  the  duty  on  tea. 
The  income  tax,  which  since  Sir  William  Harcourt's  budget  of  1894, 
has  been  payable  on  incomes  over  £160,  and  has  stood  at  eightpence 
in  the  pound,  was  advanced  to  one  shilling.  As  a  means  of  reducing 
expenditure  for  the  current  year.  Parliament  also  authorized  the 
suspension  of  the  pa)anent  of  the  national  debt,  a  suspension  which 
will  reduce  the  expenditure  by  £4,640,000. 

EDWARD  PORRITT. 
Farmington,  Conn. 

The    Classification   of    Monopolies    and    Combinations. 

Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  in  his  recent  work  on  ''Monopolies 
and  Trusts,"  devotes  one  chapter  to  "the  classification  and  causes 
of  monopolies."  He  finds  that  "what  we  need  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  scientific  and  popular  discussions  of  ecoiiomic  problems, 
is  analysis,  for  the  tendency  in  discussion  of  both  kinds  is  to  gen- 
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eralize  too  hastily."  He  further  observes  that  the  " classification 
of  monopolies  is  not  only  based  upon  their  causes,  but  reveals  their 
causes."  Of  the  seven  classifications  which  the  author  offers  for 
consideration,  the  second  in  order,  based  upon  the  source  of 
monopoly  power,  is  the  most  significant : — 

A.— SOCIAL  MONOPOLIES. 

I, — General  Wei,fake  Monopolies. 

1.  Patents. 

2.  Copy-rights. 

3.  Public  Consumption  Monopolies. 

4.  Trade  Marks. 

5.  Fiscal  Monopolies. 

II. — Special  Privilege  Monopolies. 

1.  Those  based  on  public  favoritism. 

2.  Those  based  on  private  favoritism. 

B.— NATURAL  MONOPOLIES. 

I. — Those  arising  from  a  limited  supply  of  raw  uatesiau 
II. — Those   arising    from    properties    inherent    in    the 
BUSINESS. 

III. — Those  arising  from  secrecy, 

Ely  makes  the  followmg  clear  distinction  between  the  social 
and  the  natural  monopolies:  "A  social  monopoly  is  a  monopoly 
which  arises  out  of  social  arrangements,  and  is  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  society  as  a  whole,  through  government,  or  of  a  section  of 
society  strong  enough  to  impose  its  will  on  society.  A  natural 
monopoly,  on  tlic  other  hand,  is  a  monopoly  which  rests  back  on 
natural  arrangements  as  distinguished  from  social  arrangements." 
Ely  then  compares  his  own  important  contribution  to  tlic  work  of 
classification  with  that  of  Senior,  Lexis,  Patten  and  Johnson,  Jcnks 
and  Bullock.  It  may  prove  of  value  to  continue  the  comparison 
still  further  and  include  the  original  and  striking  classification  of 
combinations  as  given  by  Robert  Liefmann  in  his  work  entitled 
"Die  Untemehmcrvcrbande.*  It  should  be  remarked  at  this  point 
that  Ely  has,  to  use  his  own  words,  "expressed  the  conviction  tliat 
combination  itself  cannot  produce  monopoly."  Whether  one  agrees 
with  the  above  conviction  or  not,  there  can  hardly  be  doubt  that 
a  comparison  of  these  two  classifications,  each  the  most  searching 

*  Die  UnUmekmervcrbinie :  Freiburg  i.  B.;  J.  C.  B.  Mohf,  1897. 
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from  its  own  especial  standpoint  yet  contributed  by  economic  analy- 
sis, will  prove  both  helpful  and  interesting. 

Liefmann  writes  with  German  industrial  conditions  primarily  in 
view,  and  consequently  he  sharply  distinguishes  the  combination 
(Verbdnde),  from  the  association  (Verein)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  company  (Gesellschaft)  on  the  other. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  combination,  he  first  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  with  the  introduction  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  all 
tradesmen  naturally  fall  into  two  classes,  viz.,  (i)  sellers,  and  (2) 
buyers.  Buyers  as  well  as  sellers  form  combinations  and  indeed 
the  same  group  is  at  one  moment  in  the  one  class  and  at  the  next 
in  the  other.  Each  individual  and  each  economic  group  is  con- 
stantly aiming  to  obtain  the  maximum  profits.  Under  these  cir- 
cimistances  Liefmann  inquires,  how  does  this  constant  effort  to  win 
the  maximum  profits  operate  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
three  forms  of  exchange  which  Menger  has  enumerated  in  his 
''Grundsdtze  der  Volkswirtschaftslehre/'  These  forms  are:  (i) 
the  sale  of  an  indivisible  quantity  of  a  monopolized  commodity; 
(2)  the  sale  of  a  divisible  quantity  of  a  monopolized  commodity; 
and  (3)  the  sale  of  a  divisible  quantity  of  a  commodity  under  com- 
petitive conditions.  In  the  first  case,  the  seller  goes  alone  to  the 
market  and  disposes  of  his  goods  to  the  highest  bidder.  Here  the 
maximum  price  and  the  maximum  profits  are  identical.  As  a  term 
to  designate  this  form  of  economic  effort  Liefmann  suggests  "price 
regulation"  (PreispoUtik) ,  In  the  second  case,  the  possessor  not 
of  an  indivisible,  but  of  divisible  quantities  of  monopolized  com- 
modities, will  naturally  seek  for  the  highest  possible  profits.  He 
would  fail  in  his  purpose  were  he  to  put  the  whole  amount  of  his 
supply  on  the  market  at  once.  Hence  he  places  on  the  market  at 
first  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole,  then  another  small  part, 
and  so  continues  to  adjust  his  offer  to  the  demand  as  to  obtain  in 
the  end  the  maximum  profits.  That  is,  he  must  adopt  a  rational 
policy  of  supplying  the  market.  This  policy  Liefmann  names  a 
"regulation  of  the  supply"  (Angebotspolitik) .  Where  one's  goods 
are  in  the  form  of  money,  this  would  be  termed  a  "regulation  of 
the  demand"  (Nachfragepolitik).  The  third  case  is  the  more  usual 
one.  The  competitors  in  the  market  prevent  the  seller  of  market- 
able goods  from  obtaining  the  highest  possible  profits.  Hence 
arises  the  attempt  to  suppress  competition  and  secure  a  monopoly. 
According  to  Liefmann's  analysis  there  are  two  and  only  two  methods 
of  obtaining  a  monopoly:    (i)  state  help,  such  as  the  protective 
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tariff,  patents,  etc.  But,  since  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  state 
is  limited  or  may  be  limited  either  in  extent  of  territory  or  dura- 
tion of  time,  natnrally  sooner  or  later  the  competitors  turn  to 
(2)  mutual  help,  or  combinations  ( Verbande).  Instead  of  destroy- 
ing their  competitors,  the  members  of  a  combination  associate  with 
them.  To  secure  a  monopoly  without  removing  the  competitors 
from  the  field,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  combination. 

The  combination  may  serve  any  of  the  objects  which  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  state  of  free  competition  is  constantly  striving  for,  viz., 
(l)  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  price;  {2)  the  possi- 
bility of  a  rational  supply  policy;  (3)  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
for  each  contracting  member,  or  it  may  be  for  each  group  of  such. 
The  work  which  a  combinatiou  seeks  to  accomplish  determines  its 
form,  therefore  to  correspond  with  the  three  lines  of  effort  into 
which  the  work  of  economic  groups  has  been  classified  above,  there 
are  three  fundamental  forms  of  the  combination,  viz: — 

1.  The  combination  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  price  policy; 

2.  Tlie  combination  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  supply  policy 
(considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer,  a  demand  policy) ; 

3.  The  combination  for  the  purpose  of  a  coitunon  monopoly 
policy. 

Since  each  of  these  three  forms  can  be  established  by  buyers  as 
well  as  sellers,  we  have  two  classes  for  each  form : — 

A.  BuvEHs'  Combinations.  The  combination  of  buyers  serves 
only  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  price  and  common  demand 
policy.  Combinations  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  monopoly 
policy  are  rarely  formed,  since  buyers  seldom  realize  the  existence 
o£  competition  among  tlientselves  and  therefore  do  not  attempt  to 
remove  it.  As  buyers  they  are  opposed  to  two  classes,  { i )  the 
producer  of  the  raw  and  partially  worked  material,  and  (2)  the 
laborer.  Against  these  they  form  combinations  for  both  price  and 
demand  regulation. 

B.  Sellers'  Combinations.  The  combinations  of  the  under- 
takers as  sellers,  Liefmann  designates  as  "Die  Kartelle."  Combina- 
tions of  this  sort  are  formed  to  correspond  with  all  three  of  the 
ground  forms.  But  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished  in  either  of 
two  ways ;  ( 1 )  There  may  l>e  a  combination  of  individual  members 
whose  economic  freedom  is  limited  by  the  agreement  in  respect  to 
*  single  point  only,  naturally  for  all  in  the  same  way.  as  for  example, 
in  the  establish  mem  of  a  price;  (2)  tliere  may  be  a  combination 
of  the  contracting  parties  in  their  collective  capacity,  through  which 
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the  agreement  is  effected  and  which  then  fixes  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  combination,  as,  for  example,  to  establish  the 
total  output  and  then  apportion  to  the  individual  his  share.  Lief- 
mann  calls  a  combination  of  the  first  sort  a  limiting  combination 
(beschrdnkende  Kartelle)  because  it  limits  the  individual  in  his 
economic  activity  in  a  determinate  point;  the  combinations  of  the 
second  sort,  sharing  combinations  (verieilende  Kartelle),  because 
they  are  formed  by  the  whole  body  and  the  total  production,  the 
total  demand  or  the  total  profits  are  shared  by  the  members.  The 
first  is  called  a  combination  of  the  lower  order,  the  last  of  the  higher 
order,  because  the  last  requires  the  stronger  organization.  Both 
groups  have  three  sub-classes  according  as  they  are  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  prices,  regulating  the  supply  or  the  creation 
of  a  monopoly.     Hence  the  classification : — 

I. — Combinations  of  the  Undertakers  as  buyers: 

( 1 )  against  the  laborer  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 

demand  for  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages ; 

(2)  against  the  producers  of  raw  material  for  the  purpose 

of  controlling  the  demand  and  prices. 

II. — Combinations  of  the  Undertakers  as  sellers: 

A  [lower  order]     Limiting  syndicates 

(i)  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  supply; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  field; 

(3)  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices. 

B.   [higher  order]     Sharing  syndicates 

(i)  for  the  purpose  of  pro-rating  the  production; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  orders; 

(3)  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  profits. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  classifications  makes  it  evident  that 
Professor  Ely  has  been  largely  influenced  by  American  conditions, 
Liefmann  by  German.  In  Germany,  agreements  for  fixing  prices, 
controlling  the  market,  or  dividing  the  profits  have  been  held  to 
be  legitimate  contracts  enforceable  at  law.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  contrary,  such  contracts  have  not  only  been  declared  illegal  at 
the  common  law  but,  in  addition,  have  been  the  subject  of  stringent 
anti-trusts  legislation  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
Consequently,  while  our  anti-trust  legislation  has  proved  no  bar 
to  monopoly,  it  has  changed  the  form  of  the  monopoly.     Our  monop- 
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olies  have  taken  the  form  of  huge  corporations,  owning  either  the 
properties  directly,  or  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  constituent 
companies.  The  monopolistic  corporation  is  both  a  buyer  and  a 
seller,  and  it  will  be  noted,  that  it  may  thus  combine  in  itself  all  the 
specific  forms  of  combinations  distinguished  by  Licfmann.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  have  patent  rights,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
protective  tariff,  control  valuable  trade  marks,  and  receive  railway 
discriminations,  or  other  special  privileges.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
bolstered  up  in  its  monopoly  at  all  possible  points.  Competition 
thus  is  at  the  most  only  a  remote. possibility  and  Ely  is  analyzing 
this  problem  to  find  the  "source  of  monopoly-power."  He  finds 
this  basis  in  the  social  and  natural  environment  under  which  our 
industrial  corporations  are  conducted.  Liefmann,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  met  at  every  point  by  trusts  which  apparently  depend  for  their 
monopoly  upon  combinations  with  their  competitors  and.  naturally, 
he  endeavors  in  his  analysis  to  discover  the  economic  motive  that 
induces  the  individual  producer  to  enter  into  a  combination  with  his 
competitors.  This  lure  Liefmann's  analysis  shows  to  be  the  possi- 
bility of  monopolistic  profits. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  two  classifications  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  bases  upon  which  the  monopoly  depends  for  its  success 
are  according  to  Ely's  analysis,  in  most  cases,  artificial  in  their 
nature  and  usually  of  limited  duration.  Ely  holds  this  to  be  true 
of  the  social  monopolies,  and  it  must  Iw  admitted  the  same  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  natural  monopolies.  The  secret  may  out ; 
the  nature  of  the  business  may  change  so  far  as  its  inherent  proper- 
ties are  concerned,  unless  we  assume,  an  hypothesis  which  is 
undoubtedly  contrary  to  fact  in  the  manufacturing  as  well  as 
in  the  extractive  industries,  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to 
arrive  at  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  There  is  always  at 
least  the  possibility  of  discovering  new  sources  of  raw  materials, 
and  further,  a  consideration  of  great  importance  in  modem  indus- 
try, of  devising  effective  substitutes.  On  the  other  hand,  monopoly 
profits  are  a  permanent  possibility;  consequently  the  motive  that 
lures  consolidation  is  a  permanent  one.  The  tariff  may  be  abolished 
by  a  change  of  public  sentiment ;  monopoly  profits  will  forever 
continue  to  lure  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  captains  of  industry 
to  forget  their  differences  and  join  hands  to  secure  the  larger  returns 
made  possible  by  consolidation.  Hence,  while  the  possibility  of 
monopoly  profits  constitutes  a  lure  of  sufficient  power  to  ensure 
rapid  industrial  progress,  a  permanent  industrial  monopoly  based 
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simply  on  combination  is  rendered  impossible  unless  prices  are  main- 
tained below  the  competitive  level.  If  the  monopoly  based  upcm 
combination  attempts  to  realize  its  goal,  viz.,  monopoly  profits,  new 
competition  is  stimulated  in  order  that  others  may  share  in  these 
exceptional  earnings.  Perfect  freedom  of  association  in  all  its  forms 
must  at  the  same  time  constitute  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  indus- 
trial progress,  and  the  surest  barrier  to  industrial  monopoly. 

And  finally  it  is  evident  that  our  national  as  well  as  our  individual 
ideas  as  to  the  character  of  industrial  legislation  necessary  at  the 
present  time  must  depend  largely  upon  whether  we  emphasize  in 
our  theoretical  analysis  the  source  of  monopoly  power,  or  the  motive 
that  leads  to  the  consolidation  of  competing  interests.     If  we  accept 
Ely's  analysis  as  complete  in  itself,  we  must  necessarily  conclude 
that  monopoly,  wherever  it  exists,  rests  upon  certain  legal,  social, 
or  natural  privileges,  all  of  which  may  be  destroyed  by  appropriate 
legislation.     Patents,  copyrights,  etc.,  may  be  abolished;    natural 
monopolies  may  be  acquired  by  the  state  and  leased  for  short  terms 
or  operated  directly  by  the  government.     Consequently  one  who 
believes  that  all  monopoly  rests  upon  either  a  social  or  a  natural 
basis,  especially  if  he  believes,  as  many  do,  that  monopoly  in  private 
hands  is  indefensible  either  politically  or  economically,  will  inevit- 
ably be  led  to  adopt  a  policy  of  anti-trust  legislation  toward  the 
social  monopolies  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  state  socialism  toward 
the  natural  monopolies  on  the  other.     If  instead  of  assuming  that 
Ely's  classification  is  adequate  to  account  for  all  species  of  monop- 
olistic trusts,  we  admit  with  Liefmann  that  the  prospect  of  monopoly 
profits  is  a  sufficient  lure  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  consolidation, — 
the  centrifugal  forces  in  industry, — in  many  cases  and  at  least  during 
periods  of  some  length,  such  a  change  in  our  theoretical  views 
must  aflfect  the  whole  character  of  our  trust  legislation.     We  shall 
under  these  conditions  look  upon  the  trust  as  a  normal  development 
of  the  modern  industrial  system,  to  be  regulated  rather  than  to  be 
destroyed  or  absorbed  by  the  state.     While  we  shall  demand  that 
special  favors,  whether  granted  by  the  government,  or  by  other 
organizations,  be  discontinued  so  far  as  compatible  with  industrial 
progress,  we  shall  be  much  more  inclined  to  rely  on  competition 
rather  than  restrictive  legislation  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  evils  • 
of  monopoly. 

MAURICE    H.    ROBINSON. 

Yale  University. 
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Competition  of  Waterwa7S  and  Railways  in  the  Nether- 
lands.' UndiT  the  direction  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Ruhrort  there  has  been  published  a  treatise,  entitled,  "The  Lower 
Rhine  as  an  avenue  of  commerce  for  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  in  competition  wHth  the  Prussian  and 
Netherland  railways;  with  especial  reference  to  the  trade  of  the 
Rhine  ports,  Ruhrort,  Duisburg  and  Hochfield."  The  author  regards 
the  present  as  an  important  tnrning-point  in  the  history  of  Lower 
Rhine  shipping. 

On  Aug.  10,  1899,  the  Dortmund-Ems  canal  was  opened  to  traffic. 
Its  object  is  to  render  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Rhineland 
and  Westphalia  independent  of  outside  conntries,  i.  e.,  to  divert  it 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  L^wer  Rhine.  For  this  purpose  the 
harbor  at  Emden  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  larger 
commerce,  as  a  terminal  of  new  lines.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
time  when  connection  with  the  Rhine  will  be  established.  A  ques- 
tion arises  concerning  the  future  of  the  ports  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  Ruhr.  The  writer  thinks  they  have  little  to  fear  at  present ; 
"trade  that  is  brought  into  being  by  such  new  communications  is 
much  larger  than  that  which  is  diverted  from  existing  ways  of 
traffic,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Lower  Rhine  is  still  susceptible  of 
great  extension."  The  most  important  aspect  of  the  question  is 
that  dealing  with  the  railroads;  they  should  assure  the  interior 
country  better  and  cheaper  transport  to  the  waterways. 

The  author  traces  the  development  of  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  he  first  discusses  the  competition  of  railway 
and  waterway  during  the  period  of  private  ownership  of  railroads. 
During  this  hrst  period  the  transportation  of  the  three  great  com- 
panies rose  from  882,200  tons  in  1850  to  2,271,500  tons  in  1870 
(about  2,500  per  cent),  while  transportation  on  the  Rhine  aug- 
mented only  from  630486  tons  in  1850  to  2,104,218  tons  in  1870 
(about  350  per  cent,).  From  1865  to  1879  the  trade  of  the  tliree 
railroad  companies  rose  from  14,278,000  tons  to  40,725.300  tons 
(183  per  cent.),  while  the  trade  of  three  large  shipping  companies 
on  the  Rhine  increased  from  209.000  tons  to  282,700  tons  (35  per 
cent.) 

But  the  development  of  the  railway  companies  was  not  without 

its  good  effects  upon  the  river  shipping ;  the  latter  was  spurred  on 

to  a  greater  activity,  better  material  was  used  and  the  stream  was 

put  into  better  shape.     Wooden   ships  with  small  capacity   were 

'  D*  Etonomisi,  June,  1900;  4(nte  JMirEUiK. 
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superseded  by  large  iron  barges;  in  the  period  1850-1860  the 
capacity  of  the  wooden  boats  was  on  the  average  about  292  tons 
and  that  of  iron  boats  about  893  tons.  In  1898  the  largest  iron 
barges  had  a  capacity  of  over  5,198  tons  (average  1,645  tons). 

In  the  seventies  transportation  per  ship  on  the  Rhine  developed 
much  faster  than  rail  transportation.  The  total  freight  traffic  of 
the  German  railroads  in  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  was,  in  1885, 
49,023,776  tons,  and  in  1898  96,472,951  tons  (an  advance  of  96 
or  97  per  cent.).  The  total  trade  on  the  Rhine  rose  in  the  same 
years  from  4,944,878  tons  to  13,196,707  tons  (176  per  cent.) 

The  writer  shows  that  competition  of  railway  and  waterway  exists 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  how  this  militates  for  the  com- 
mon weal  so  long  as  both  use  like  weapons.  Application  of  a 
system  of  unequal  rates  by  the  railroads  tends  to  destroy  this  healthy 
state  of  affairs. 

This  competition  is  followed  up  under  the  new  German  system 
of  state  railways  and  under  the  action  of  so-called  seaport-tariffs, 
instituted  in  favor  of  the  North  Sea  ports.  The  rivalry  of  Bremen 
and  Rotterdam  is  mentioned  especially  as  a  great  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  freight  rates  in  the  early  eighties.  To  divert  German 
products  to  German  ports,  a  reduction  of  20-40  per  cent,  was 
sometimes  made. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  railroads  have  injured  the  water- 
ways, not  so  much  by  low  rates  as  by  high  junction  tariffs.  It  is 
well  known  that  proportionally  higher  freight  rates  must  be  paid 
over  small  distances  than  over  larger,  especially  when  the  railroad 
transports  goods  for  the  Ruhr  ports.  The  writer  thinks  the  country 
back  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ports  could  be  developed  so  that  no 
difficulty  would  exist  in  the  way  of  low  tariffs;  but  he  looks  for 
little  aid  from  the  state  railways  of  Germany  in  this  project.  The 
Rhine  trade  must  depend  upon  its  own  resources ;  the  stream  should 
be  deepened  to  about  13  feet  below  Keulen,  the  tributary  streams 
should  be  improved  in  order  to  get  at  goods  without  the  aid  of  the 
railways.  If  the  traffic  of  the  river  could  be  combined  under  one 
management  by  a  kind  of  "kartel,"  the  writer  thinks  that  enough 
could  be  saved  to  render  considerably  lower  river  freight  rates  profit- 
able. A.  G.   KELLER. 

Yale  University. 
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The  Dutch  Merchant  Marine  {De  Economist,  June,  tgoo). 
The  Dutch  have  become  uneasy  over  the  fact  that  their  flag  is 
coming  to  play  a  rather  uiiiiuportant  part  in  trade  with  the  East 
Indies  (see  Dc  Economist  for  Jan.  1900),  National  shipping  devel- 
opcs  energetically  enough  in  the  Archipelago  itself,  but  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  other  nations  in  the  external  trade 
(see  Indische  Mercuur,  jaargang  1900,  biz.  218). 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  how  this  state  of  affairs  can  be 
best  met  and  bettered.  The  general  answer  is  to  "bring  into  the 
business  more  general  traders  and  to  cover  the  routes  along  which 
Indian  products  arc  being  carried  under  foreign  flags."  The  two 
existing  companies,  De  Rotterdanische  Lloyd  and  Nederland  should 
be  further  developed;  they  should  make  connections  with  Bombay 
and  other  ports  of  British  India,  and  stations  should  be  located  in 
Zanzibar  and  elsewhere  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Much  trade  might  thus  be  diverted  to  the  steamers  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  present  share  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  trade  through 
the  Suez  Canal  is  about  2  per  cent. 

Even  more  important  would  be  a  direct  freight  line  from  the 
Indies  to  North  ;\jnerica.  return  being  made  either  directly  or  via 
Europe.  The  trade  to  the  United  States  is  "gigantic."  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  exports  from  Java  to  America  is  given,  the  year 
selected  being  a  typical  one: 
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Several  smaller  items  must  be  added:   no  bundles  cinnamon,  27 
tons  tobacco,  14  tons  tin  and  3  tons  capoc  (short  cotton). 

Elxports  from  Padang  to  North  America  arc  carried  for  the  most 
part  on  Norwegian  sailing  vessels.  Dutch  ships  of  2,220  tons  net 
should  run  at  least  monthly.  I'he  so-called  Paketvaart  in  the 
interior  trade  of  the  Indies  has  been  of  great  importance  in  the 
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development  of  Dutch  shipping,  in  the  profitable  location  of  Dutch 
capital  and  in  the  employment  of  young  machinists,  etc. 

These  three  companies,  the  Lloyd-Nederland,  the  Paketvaart  and 
the  projected  American  line  should  work  in  harmony  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Dutch  shipping.  If  the  regular  Suez-boats  do  lose  a 
small  part  of  their  carrying  trade  because  of  the  new  line,  they  can 
make  it  up  by  carrying  the  tapioca  meal  now  carried  by  foreign 
ships.  There  is  room  also  for  the  Netherlanders  in  the  trade  in 
Java  rice;   figures  for  this  article  are  given: 


In  Dutch  ships 
In  German  ships 
In  English  ships 

Nov.  Z899 
tons.* 

588 
9S0 
276 

Dec.  Z899 
tons. 

790 

852 

I169 

Jan.  Z900 
tons. 

613 
850 
III 

*In  sacks=^  pikol=67  lbs. 

A.  G.  KELLER. 

Yale  University. 

Wages  in  Copenhagen.  The  Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift 
(3die  Hefte,  1900)  reviews  "Arbejdslonnen  i  Kobenhavn  med 
Nabokommuner  i  Aaret  1898"  (Kobenhavn,  1900,  Lehman  and 
Stage)  by  Cordt  Trap.  The  method  of  investigation  has  been 
modelled  on  those  of  1882  and  1892,  but  has  been  much  more  com- 
plete. In  1892  questions  were  addressed  chiefly  to  foremen  and 
large  employers;  in  1898  chiefly  to  organizations,  both  of  laborers 
and  employers.  Use  has  been  made  of  special  minor  investigations 
conducted  by  the  organizations  themselves.  Answers  have  had  to 
do  with  wages,  work-time,  Sunday  labor,  annual  income,  etc. 

For  journeymen  the  average  daily  wage  is  $1.02,  the  average 
piece-wage  (weekly)  $7.40.  The  latter  form  of  payment  is  more 
common  (55  vs.  45  per  cent.).  For  common  workmen  and  for 
women,  corresponding  figures  are :  workmen,  $0.82 ;  $5.85 ;  women, 
$0.44;  $3.13.  Apprentices  receive  an  average  daily  wage  of  $0.24. 
Rise  in  wages  since  1892  is  for  journeymen  15-19  per  cent.,  for 
common  workmen  18  per  cent.,  for  women  15  per  cent.;  the  rise 
has  not  been  a  steady  one.  As  to  over-hours  and  Sunday  labor,  the 
general  tendency  is  toward  restriction. 

Several  figures  are  given,  showing  the  number  of  idle  days  per 
man ;  days  lost  because  of  military  service  are  not  counted :  members 
of  unions  of  smiths  and  machine-laborers,  10  days  of  idleness 
(1898);  book-printers,  20  (1897);  house-carpenters,  55  (Nov., 
1897-Oct.,  1898). 
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Tables  for  annual  wage  eliminate  the  confusion  of  the  day  and 
job  wage,  and  show  the  following  figures:  Journeymen,  $318.60; 
common  laborers,  $247.05 ;  women.  $135.  A  twelve-hour  working- 
day  with  ten  hours  effective  labor  is  the  commonest  arrangement 
Several  trades  show  the  following  figures  on  wages: 

Daily  Anouil  Wige. 

w»eB. 

Hasoiii ti.oS                            t3  36. 70-348.30 

Carpenters - 1. 08                              370-44 

Builders 1, 97                           3^-5o 

Typogtaphera  (all  together)  344>S3 

Printeis 318.06 

Setters 337. 14 

Leal-prinlers 387-4S 

Leaf-setters 4o3.Si 

Shoemakers— factor]' .89                              370,00 

hand. I8g-3l6 

Dyers .qS 

Turners .95 

Furniture-makers t.oS 

In  some  of  these  cases,  irregularity  of  employment  considerably 
affects  the  average  wage. 

On  the  whole  the  picture  is  one  of  a  strong  economic  advance  for 
almost  all  classes  of  the  laboring  population, — a  witness  to  growing 
strength  and  soundness  in  the  life  of  labor.  The  invesligatioa 
proves  the  non-existence  of  a  lower  class  of  labor  which  is  forced 
down  by  organized  labor  so  as  not  to  share  in  the  economic  advance. 

Taking  $324  as  the  average  annual  wage  of  a  laborer  with  a  trade, 
it  is  seen  that  of  7,500  journeymen,  243  (3^^  per  cent.),  in  seven 
different  trades,  receive  under  $162,  while  190  (2>S  per  cent.),  in 
19  different  occupations,  receive  over  $486.  Thus  about  6  per  cent 
of  the  skilled  laborers  have  incomes  diverging  more  than  50  per 
cent,  from  the  normal. 

The  writer  wishes  a  series  of  monographs  to  be  written,  which 
shall  deal  with  individual  laborers  and  shall  go  more  into  detail. 

A.  G.   KELLER. 

Yale  University. 


Swedish  Nobility.  "Sverigcs  Adel"  {Forste  Delen:  Attemas 
DemogTdphi.  Lund,  1898),  by  P.  E.  Fahlbcck,  is  reviewed  in  the 
Nalionalokonomisk  Tidsskrift.  3  die  Hefte,  1900.  This  is  a  study 
in  the  life  and  decline  of  the  noble  classes  and  may  be  regarded  as 
history  or  sociology.     The  first  volume,  now  appearing,  contains  a 
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number  of  facts  witnessing  to  the  decline  of  the  several  noble 
families. 

This  decline  is  thought  to  be  due  to  natural  causes,  not  to  the 
artificial  one  of  war.  Mortality  and  average  life-period  of  the  noble 
families  are  discussed.  The  author  regards  their  disappearance  as 
due  to  celibacy  and  to  declining  power  of  propagation.  Families 
that  died  out  in  the  fourth  generation  show  in  the  first  four  children 
per  marriage,  in  the  third,  2.6,  and  in  the  fourth  not  over  ^ths. 
Celibacy  shows  a  corresponding  increase;  in  a  series  of  four 
degrees  the  second  and  third  have  one  celibate  for  three  g^own 
men,  the  fourth  two.  The  number  of  childless  marriages  increases 
from  degree  to  degree;  11,  17,  21  and  62  per  cent.  Since  a  family 
is  genealogically  dead  when  there  are  no  male  children,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  also  enters  here;  in  a  series  of  four  generations, 
the  second  showed  five  boys  and  four  girls,  while  in  the  fourth  this 
proportion  was  reversed. 

Prof.  Westergaard,  who  reviews  the  work,  asserts  that  Fahlbeck 
has  not  considered  sufiiciently  the  multiplicity  of  causes  nor  the 
presence  of  deeper-lying  causes.  He  claims  that  much  of  the  decline, 
apparently  due  to  pathological  conditions,  is  explicable  under  the 
laws  of  probability.  The  causes  of  the  deaths  of  individual  members 
of  the  various  families  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  This,  he 
hopes,  will  be  done  in  the  next  volumes. 

A.  G.   KELLER. 
Yale  University. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Government  or  Human  Evolution.  Justice.  By  Edtnond  Kelly, 
M.A,,  F.G,S.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co, — igoo,  8vo,  xi, 
360  pp. 

The  rather  unusual  title  of  this  book  is  on  the  whole  apt  and 
affords  a  key  to  its  contents.  The  author  was  led  to  attribute  the 
diflicully  of  securing:  good  government  in  New  York  city  to  dis- 
agreement over  fundamental  principles,  particularly  as  to  the  nature 
of  justice.  These  he  proceeded  to  investigate  in  the  light  of  evolu- 
tion with  the  result  that  he  finds  restraint  or  government  to  be  the 
most  characteristic  fact  of  human  evolution  and  justice  the  essential 
end  of  government. 

The  work  thus  falls  into  two  rather  distinct  divisions,  one  his- 
torical and  scientific  dealing  with  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
government,  the  other  philosophical  being  an  analysis  of  the  idea  of 
justice. 

The  first  book,  upon  Nature,  is  an  admirable  discussion  of  natural 
law  and  natural  rights,  with  the  conclusion  that  "there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  law  of  nature;  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  natural  right; 
these  last  two  words  taken  logethcr  are  as  inconsistent  as  the  words 
'round  square." "  The  author  distinguishes  nature  from  art,  as 
follows:  "the  word  nature  cannot  consistently  be  admitted  to 
include  the  conscious  effort  of  man  to  subdue  nature  whether 
intellectual  or  moral." 

The  author  next  discusses  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  the  "one 
law  of  nature  which  underlies  and  envelops  our  political  systems." 
This  is  preliminary  to  llie  consideration  of  the  true  relation  of 
nature  to  government.  Progress  is  secured  through  evolution  of 
more  and  more  complex  forms  out  of  variation,  struggle,  adaptation, 
selection  and  the  survival  of  selected  individuals.  The  process  is 
frightfully  cruel  and  involves  degeneration  rather  than  progress 
wherever  the  environment  is  unfavorable. 

Is  humanity  subject  to  this  law  throughout?    The  answer  is,  no. 

Man  freed  himself  by  his  capacity  for  conscious  effort. 

Man  became  an  animal  thai  sometimes  acted  in  (^position 
to  his  physical  needs,  and  the  struggle  was  softened  until,  ulti- 
mately, the  very  principle  of  stniggle  was  attacked.  Life  was 
moralized.  History  becomes  intelligence  swayed  by  religion.  Cli- 
matic selection  is  changed  in  import  as  man  by  effort  created  his 
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own  climate.  Similarly  the  selective  effect  of  competition  with 
other  animals  became  different  as  man  triumphed  over  his  animal 
rivals  and  even  made  them  his  slaves.  Between  man  and  man  the 
struggle  is  not  now  for  life,  but  for  wealth,  and  the  weaker  are  no 
longer  eliminated,  just  as  the  weaker  nations  are  in  a  measure 
respected. 

Among  human  beings  sexual '  selection  resulted  in  monogamy 
involving  self-restraint  and  "moral  qualities  which  are  engaged  in 
creating  a  moral  environment — ^the  result  no  longer  of  a  natural 
process,  but  of  one  that  is  human  and,  as  the  religious  idealist 
would  add,  divine."  In  short,  man  has  by  the  institution  of  a 
monogamous  marriage  reversed  the  order  of  nature.  If  such  has 
been  the  power  of  effort  with  the  imperious  sexual  passion,  what 
further  results  may  we  not  hope  for? 

The  author  next  considers  the  operation  of  evolution  upon  the 
human  environment.  Two  environments  are  distinguished;  a 
primary  "created  by  every  community  for  itself"  and  a  secondary 
composed  of  the  relations  to  other  communities.  Within  the  former 
there  is  "practically  nothing  left  of  that  survival  of  the  fit  so 
characteristic  of  natural  selection,  because  there  is  little  or  no 
destruction  of  the  unfit." 

The  force  that  replaces  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  our  civiliza- 
tion is  wealth.  "The  influence  of  wealth  on  type  is  paramount. 
The  selective  agent  in  our  modem  civilization  favors  not  the 
strongest,  nor  the  most  intelligent,  nor  the  most  moral,  but  the  type 
which  has  the  faculty  for  making  and  keeping  wealth."  This  is  the 
new  environment  under  which  human  nature  is  developing  at  a  slow, 
yet  relatively  rapid  rate. 

The  relation  of  government  to  this  environment  is  next  discussed. 

Those  communities  have  survived  "which  have  combined  self- 
restraint  in  marriage  and  self-sacrifice  in  politics."  Both  involve 
conscious  effort  in  contrast  with  the  methods  of  unconscious  nature. 

The  measure  of  success  attained  by  ancient  governments  was  due 
to  intelligent  state  intervention.  In  this  idea  of  organized  effort  is 
found  the  essence  of  government. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  on  "Government,"  is  only  a  develop- 
ment of  this  thought.  "Human  government  is  purposive,  not  merely 
instinctive.  It  is  the  result  of  intellectual  effort,  not  that  of  mere 
habit;  and  it  is  intellectual  effort  engaged  in  making  its  own 
environment,  and  no  longer  the  unconscious  result  of  the  environ- 
ment furnished  by  nature."  Laissez  faire  is  regarded  as  a  failure 
of  effort  and  a  relapse  into  a  condition  of  nature. 
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The  author  sees  that  the  organic  theory  of  society  is  fatal  to  his 
position,  and  accordingly  devotes  a  chapter  to  its  overthrow. 
Society  is  not  essentially  a  growth,  but  a  product  of  human  art. 
It  is   therefore  chiefly   the   result   of   a   process  of   construction. 

This  brings  us  to  "Justice."  which  is  defined  as  equality.  "The 
act  of  Justice  itself  is  the  slrii^le.  the  effort  to  make  the 
inequality  of  nature  bear  as  little  hardly  as  possible  upon  her  vic- 
tims." Yet  the  inequalities  to  be  remedied  are  not  after  all 
natural  inequalities  since  they  are  not  due  to  heredity,  for  not 
only  are  men  "bom  unequal,  but  they  must  continue  to  be 
bom  unequal  or  no  improvement  can  take  place.  In  other  words, 
it  is  vital  to  the  interest  of  the  race  that  the  environment  be 
such  as  to  tend  to  the  birth  of  better  types ;  and  so  long  as  better 
types  are  produced,  these  better  types,  being  superior  to  the  rest, 
must  make  natural  equality  between  men  impossible."  The  reme<li- 
able  inequalities  are  due  to  the  "non-natural  causes  of  inequality, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  wealth."  Justice  is  then  "the  struggle  or 
effort  to  diminish  in  human  relations  the  cruelty  and  inequality 
which  characterize  social  relations  in  nature.  Inequalities  of  wealth, 
inequalities  of  education,  inequalities  of  marriage  and  the  industrial 
iuequalities  which  result  from  these  three." 

The  book  is  in  short  an  historical  and  philosophical  plea  for 
collectivism  or  a  large  amount  of  state  interference.  The  funda- 
mental fault  of  the  work  is  that  the  idea  of  justice  is  not  induc- 
tively derived  from  the  facts  presented.  It  is  the  ghost  of  a 
buried  natural  right.  It  i.s  true  that  government  is  more  or 
less  conscious  and  involves  effort,  but  this  is  not  at  all  to  say  that 
this  effort  has  been  or  is  directed  toward  securing  equality.  That 
it  should  be  directed  toward  such  an  end  is  quite  another  matter — 
an  assumption  important  enough  to  require  proof.  It  is  further 
forgotten  that  most  of  the  efforts  to  ameliorate  unfortunate  condi- 
tions and  to  secure  a  maximum  amount  of  opportunity  to  each  indi- 
vidual originate  in  personal  initiative  and  cannot  be  appropriated  as 
a  function  of  government.  Again,  the  idea  of  justice  offered  is 
self-destructive.  The  personal  individuality — the  measure  of  varia- 
tion—expressed in  hereditarj-  endowment  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Kelly  is  itself  the  ultimate  expression  of  ancestral  conditions,  which 
are  largely  of  a  material  nature;  just  those  inequalities  which  he 
condemns  and  proposes  to  level.  When  the  chief  causes  of  varia- 
tion are  removed  will  variations  persist?  The  comparative  uni- 
formity of  the  savage  mental  and  physical  type  is  the  answer. 
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The  book  is  rightly  a  glorification  of  effort,  but  if  history  teaches 
anything,  it  is  that  equality  is  destructive  of  all  effort,  unless  it  be 
the  effort  of  a  collectivist  state  to  maintain  its  tyranny.  Admitting 
certain  distinctions  between  natural  evolution  and  human  evolution 
(or  between  the  lower  and  higher  ranges  of  evolution),  we  are 
unable  to  admit  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  former  are  inverted 
in  the  latter.  For  untold  ages  creatures  have  struggled  to  be 
unequal,  i.  e.,  better  than  their  fellows,  nature  aiding  the  attempt, 
and  now  at  the  end  of  it  all  comes  the  ideal  gospel  of  forced  equality ! 
Wealth  is  not  non-natural,  but  merely  one  of  the  modem  forms 
through  which  fitness  expresses  itself.  It  develops  and  expresses 
personality.  Then  there  are  other  forms  of  expression,  more  varied 
than  ever  before,  which  are  entirely  neglected  by  the  author. 

In  detail  a  great  many  statements  are  open  to  criticism,  particu- 
larly those  expressing  the  manifest  bias  against  individualism. 

Mr.  Kelly's  work  is,  in  spite  of  all  to  the  contrary,  an  able  one. 
In  his  style  there  are  many  charming  suggestions  of  the  Platonic 
dialogue — ^perhaps  too  many  for  the  clearness  of  his  thought — ^and 
he  is  always  interesting. 

D.  COLLIN  WELLS. 
Dartmouth  College. 

La  Protection  Ouvriire  au  Japon,     Projet  de  Loi  et  Enquete  Per- 
sonnelle.     Par  Saito  Kashiro.     Paris,  1900 — pp.  188. 

This  book  is  an  analysis  of  proposed  Japanese  labor-legislation  by 
one  who  has  himself  studied  the  subject  closely  as  a  member  of  labor 
commissions  and  the  like.  The  general  plan  of  the  treatise  is  that 
of  a  commentary  upon  the  several  articles  of  the  proposed  law ;  in 
discussing  their  applicability  and  timeliness  a  general  sketch  of 
Japanese  labor  and  factory  conditions  is  given.  The  whole  is 
written  in  simple,  straightforward  style,  with  abundance  of  interest- 
ing facts  and  figures,  and  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  Japanese  labor  and  industries. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Japanese  labor  in  the  past  has  been 
its  subserviency  to  the  almost  absolute  domination  of  the  employers. 
The  innate  submission  of  the  working  classes  prevented  rebellion, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  This  the  author  calls 
the  Chinese  system  of  labor,  and  he  says  it  is  now  passing  away. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  little  supervision  by  the  state;  it  was 
believed  that  state- interference  would  place  the  country,  with  its 
under-developed  industries,  in  a  position  of  even  greater  economic 
inferiority,  and  that  the  alleged  cordiality  of  relationship  between 
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employer  and  employed  would  be  destroyed  by  an  attempt  to  regu- 
late rights  and  juridic  relations.  The  writer  regards  these  reasons 
as  far  from  weighty,  and  says  that  such  affectionate  relations  between 
master  and  man  exist  only  in  theory.  The  number  of  small  indus- 
tries and  the  difficulty  of  inspection,  however,  do  render  state-regula- 
tion particularly  onerous  and  hard  to  accomplish. 

It  is  noted  that  contracts  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  by  word 
of  mouth,  These  contracts  are  often  broken  by  the  flight  of  the 
laborers ;  the  latter  are  unused  to  regular  work  on  machines,  and 
speedily  tire  of  it.  They  leave  their  positions  to  enter  a  different 
trade  or  are  attracted  to  other  establishments  by  the  offer  of  higher 
wages.  There  is  much  knavery  in  this  proceeding,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  intermediaries,  who  make  a  business  of  securing  such 
alienations ;  all  sorts  of  subterfuges  are  employed  to  give  legal 
plausibility  to  such  desertion.  The  results  have  been  generally  dis- 
appointing to  the  laborers,  and  a  strong  prejudice  has  arisen  against 
all  recruiters  of  labor.  Severe  laws  have  been  passed  to  do  away 
with  this  irregularity. 

Provisions  for  assuring  health  and  wellbeing  to  the  employees  are 
quite  insufficient.  A  temperature  of  1 10°  F,  is  common  in  the  shops. 
Child-labor  is  met  with  everywhere,  and  is  justified  by  the  excuse 
that  it  keeps  the  young  out  of  vice.  Under  the  proposed  law,  no 
child  under  ten  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment (exceptions  being  allowed  in  special  cases),  and  no  child 
under  fourteen  is  to  be  employed  over  ten  hours  a  day.  Only  60 
per  cent,  of  the  young  children  attend  school,  and  do  not  work. 
Education  is  poor  and  insufficient,  and  instruction  is  given  at  night, 
when  the  long  labor-day  (average,  12  hours)  is  over;  the  edict 
of  1881  orders  thai  children  shall  attend  school  for  eight  years 
(from  6-14  years  of  age),  but  it  is  disregarded. 

In  case  of  accident,  payments  are  made,  but  the  laborer's  right 
is  very  incomplete  and  poorly  guaranteed.  Payments  are  small; 
$15  and  burial  (costing  $3.50-$i5)  seem  to  be  the  maximum  in  case 
of  death  in  Osaka.  Societies  for  mutual  aid  are  good  because 
otherwise  than  by  their  agency  it  is  hard  for  workmen  to  gel  medical 
attendance  at  all.  Hygiene  is  never  assured;  the  laborers  arc 
ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  of  hygienic  principles.  The  total 
expenditure  for  hygiene  in  all  establishments  of  any  size  is  given  as 
$6,.2O2,620. 

One  yen  ($0.50)  seems  to  be  the  highest  wage  paid — to  men  of 
the  first  class ;  women  and  children  of  the  first  class  receive  rcspcc- 
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tively  one-half  and  one-quarter  of  this  sum  (in  cotton-mill  in 
Kanegafutchi).  Small  premiums  are  paid  for  regularity  and  other 
desirable  qualities  in  employees.  To  prevent  desertion  of  laborers 
a  system  of  employee's  cards  has  been  instituted;  there  is  a  gfreat 
deal  of  labor,  verification  and  red  tape  generally  connected  with 
this,  leading  to  much  idleness  and  loss  of  wages.  It  is  a  restriction 
to  the  natural  competition  of  growing  industries. 

Wages  are  paid  generally  once  or  twice  a  month;  two  or  three 
times  in  six  months  certain  workmen  receive  an  increase  of  wages — 
never,  however,  of  over  lo  sens  ($.05)  per  diem.  Little  saving  is 
possible  on  such  wages ;  besides  this,  the  people  have  no  habits  of 
economy.  They  squander  their  wages  in  gourmandizing.  A  system 
of  so-called  obligatory  saving  has  been  put  into  operation  whereby 
three-sixths  per  cent,  of  the  monthly  wage  is  laid  aside  for  the  laborer, 
drawing  five-tenths  per  cent,  interest.  The  workman  cannot  draw 
this  amount  until  his  term  of  contract  is  completed,  and  here  emerges 
the  true  character  of  the  system ;  its  real  object  is  to  retain  a  hold 
upon  the  laborer  so  as  to  force  him,  under  penalty  of  confiscation 
of  his  savings,  to  remain  at  work  and  to  submit  to  strict  regulations. 
The  writer  regards  this  as  a  covert  attack  on  the  system  of  property 
right.  A  voluntary  system  also  exists  (one  in  each  cotton-mill)  but 
it  does  not  flourish;  $4,585  savings  of  951  persons  for  the  year 
1897  are  reported  in  Kanegafutchi  and  $120  for  212  in  Hirono. 
Recom|ienses  are  balanced  off  by  penalties;  the  latter  are  said  by 
the  author  to  be  especially  regular  in  their  incidence.  The  appren- 
tice-system even  now  demands  a  long  novitiate  (three-five  years)  ; 
most  apprentices  do  not  stay  out  their  time,  but  desert  as  soon  as 
they  have  acquired  a  smattering  of  their  trade,  and  hire  out  as 
workmen. 

There  follow  regulations  regarding  industrial  establishments,  their 
location,  noise,  provisions  against  fire,  accident,  etc.  These  differ 
in  different  provinces,  as  there  is  no  fixed  national  law  on  this 
subject.  The  system  of  workmen's  barracks  and  "cities"  is  briefly 
discussed ;  the  movement  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Inspection  is  not 
very  efficacious,  having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Police,  a  man  very  busy  in  his  proper  vocation;  the  new  law  pro- 
poses to  place  it  under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Penalties  upon  employers  are  not  severe  for  violations  of  provisions 
regarding  factories,  etc. ;  the  highest  fine  noted  is  $100. 

On  the  whole,  Japanese  labor  is  almost  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
Ae  employing  class  and  needs  special  protection. 

A.  G.  KELLER. 
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Railroad  Operations:  How  to  Knoxv  Them.  By  J.  Shirley  Eatoii, 
Statistician  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  New  York.  The 
Railroad  (_^zette,  1900 — pp.  313. 

Mr,  Eaton,  who  in  tlie  course  of  a  varied  experience  as  a  railway 
officer  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
matters  of  which  he  treats,  has  written  a  book  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  value  to  railway  men.  It  is  a  study  of  the  application 
of  statistical  methods  to  the  current  investigation  of  railroad  busi- 
ness from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  been  charged  by  the 
owners  of  those  properties,  with  the  duty  of  administering  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  satisfactory  return  upon  the  capital 
invested.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  statement  of  the  daily 
practice,  and,  better  still,  of  the  daily  aspirations  of  an  ofBcer  who 
wishes  to  secure  for  his  branch  of  the  service  the  highest  possible 
utility.  The  work  will  unquestionably  have  a  permanent  and 
authoritative  place  in  the  limited  literature  to  which  practical  rail- 
way men  turn  for  instruction. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  academic  student  of  transportation, 
it  has  a  different  but  none  the  less  a  definite  value.  It  covers  the 
entire  range  of  railway  activities,  so  far  as  these  can  be  expressed 
niamercially,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  compiled,  with- 
out much  rewriting,  from  notes  and  inemoranda  made  during 
the  intervals  in  daily  routine  by  an  active  railway  officer.  As  such, 
it  displays  to  the  student  a  picture  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
transportation  industry  that  can  scarcely  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  easy  reading  for  those  without  railway  experience,  for  the 
writer  has  made  constant  use  of  the  technical  tcrminolc^y  of  his 
profession  and  frequently  presupposes  an  amount  of  practical 
knowledge  that  few  outside  of  it  possess.  The  extreme  condensa- 
tion is  something  of  a  difficulty.  There  is  an  occasional  indefinite- 
ncss  of  expression  that  is  imdesirable  and  there  are  other  blemishes 
of  style,  all  of  which  tend  to  obscure  the  meaning  and  detract  from 
the  real  vaUie  of  the  work.  Nevertheless  the  student  who,  in  spite 
of  these  obstacles,  will  master  this  work  will  be  amply  repaid,  not 
enly  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  railway  methods  that  he  will 
gain,  but  by  obtaining  also  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  administer  railway  properties. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  book  is  the  clearly  indicated 
appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  statistics  and  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  determine,  by  its  metliod,  questions  wholly  beyond 
its  scope.     The  criticism  of  some  of  the  statistical  statements  that 
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are  frequently  required  under  current  railway  practice  is  direct 
and  convincing.  As  examples  of  accurate  and  clear  interpretation 
of  important  conditions  with  regard  to  which  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  misunderstanding,  the  following  are  introduced: 

"There  are  conditions  under  which  any  freight  may  at  some  time  be  con- 
sidered competitive;  ....  The  difference  between  the  more  and  the  less 
competitive  business  is  in  the  imminence  of  this  competition  as  a  direct  acting 
force  and  not  a  mere  potential  quantity.  The  least  competitive  business  is  that 
which  permits  the  widest  margin  of  variation  in  the  rate  without  affecting  the 
volume  of  business." — pp.  9^10. 

''Retrenchment  is  of  two  kinds — that  which  is  real  and  that  which  borrows 
from  the  future  ....  To  the  manager,  his  embankments  and  cuts,  his 
ties  and  bridges,  rails  and  buildings  are  a  bank  where  he  has  accumulated  a 
usefulness  extending  well  into  the  future.  To  these  he  may  go  and  draw 
when  his  credit  in  the  money  market  is  low." — p.  45. 

There  are  many  other  passages  that  are  equally  concise  and  sug- 
gestive. It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  review  to  present  even  an  outline 
of  so  comprehensive  a  work,  but  a  single  chapter  may  be  selected 
which  shows  Mr.  Eaton's  work  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst.  For 
this  purpose  the  chapter  entitled  "Earnings  Classification,"  pp.  262 
et  seq,,  is  selected  because  the  subject  treated  is  among  those  most 
familiar  to  students.  This  chapter  was  clearly  intended  to  present 
some  general  suggestions  concerning  the  classification  of  earnings, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  will  best  enable  the  railway 
manager  to  determine  whether  rates  are  profitably  adjusted.  In 
reality  it  goes  much  further  and  outlines  the  author's  theory  of 
the  criteria  of  reasonable  charges.  The  first  paragraph  contains 
the  following  in  regard  to  the  traffic  manager's  classification  of 
freight : 

"In  his  classification,  expense  of  handling,  distance,  and  insurance  theoreti- 
cally entered  as  factors.  But,  practically,  insurance  and  expense  of  handling 
entered  only  in  such  a  crude  way  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  they  did  not 
enter  at  all.     Even  distance  itself  was  very  much  disregarded." 

The  foregoing  is  Mr.  Eaton  at  his  best  and  shows  how,  at  times, 
he  can  brush  away  cobwebs  that  have  vexed  railway  managers 
during  the  whole  history  of  the  steam  locomotive,  and  have  been 
not  much  less  an  impediment  to  students. 

A  little  later,  in  the  same  paragraph,  Mr.  Eaton  writes: 

"The  theory  of  classification  is  that  all  the  articles  in  each  class  involve 
the  same  cost  to  handle  and  the  service  performed  is  of  equal  value  to  them 
all." 
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Here  is  a  flagrant  misuse  of  the  word  "theory";  a  reversion  to 
the  idea  of  separate  costs  which  the  author  has  done  much,  else- 
where, to  dispel;  a  doubtful  use  of  the  term  "value;"  and  a 
generalization  that,  with  the  most  lenient  interpretation,  is  far  too 
broad. 

The  author's  theory  of  charges  is  the  time-honored  what-the- 
traffic-will-bear  theory  which  is  held  by  railway  men  generally  and 
to  which  in  its  proper  form  nearly  all  students  return  in  effect,  even 
though  they  prefer  to  call  it  the  "socialization  of  rates,"  with 
Professor  E.  R.  Johnson,  or  the  "theory  of  public  utility."  with 
Professor  H.  C.  Adams.  Mr.  Eaton's  statement  of  this  theory  and 
his  analysis  of  the  conditions  which  make  such  a  system  of  charges 
the  best  practicable  are  worthy  of  commendation.  He  is  less 
happy  when  he  suggests,  possibly  without  intention,  that  there  can 
be  no  unjust  discrimination  unless  "direct"  costs  var\-,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  much  force  in  the  statement  that  the  bases  of  rate- 
adjustments  may  generally  be  traced  hack  to  the  costs  of  more 
primitive  transportation.     It  is  misleading,  also,  to  say  tliat: 

"After  (he  direct  expense  has  been  paiJ  back  il  is  i  matter  o(  indifference 
to  the  railroad  what  may  be  the  basts  for  getting  back  the  lixcd  charges.  K 
long  as  it  rests  on  fairly  stable  conditions." 

This  statement  ignores  the  fundamental  interest  of  tlie  railway 
in  the  future  development  of  the  industries  of  the  regions  contiguous 
and  tributary  to  its  lines,  an  interest  which  is  recognized  by  every 
enlightened  railway  officer  and  is  frequently  accorded  a  controlling 
force  in  determining  rale-adjustments. 

H.   T.   NEWCOMB, 

Census  OiSce,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Dit  Sosialdemokratischen  Gewerkschaftm  in  Deutichland  seit  dan 
Erlasse  des  Sosiaiisten-Gesetses.  Von  Dr.  Phil.  Josef  Schmole, 
Privatdozent  an  der  Universitat  Grcifswald.  Zweiter  Theil: 
Einzelne  Organ isationen.  Erste  Abtheilung.  Der  Zinunererver- 
band.     Jena.  Gustav  Fischer,  1898 — 8vo,  vii,  300  pp. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Schmole "s  work  on  the  Socialistic  Trade 
Unions  of  Germany  appeared  in  1896  and  was  noticed  in  the  Yale 
Review  for  Nov.  1897.  That  part  of  the  work  supplieti  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  tracing  in  broad  outlines  the  progress 
of  the  movement,  especially  since  the  passage  of  the  Socialist  Law 
of  1878.  It  is  the  author's  plan  to  issue  a  series  of  special  volumes, 
of  which  the  present  one  is  the  first,  upon  tlie  individual  unions,  and 
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to  conclude  the  work  by  a  general  summary  of  results.  This  plan, 
while  it  insures  thoroughness,  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  work  are  quite  liable  to  be  out  of  date  before  the  final 
summary  appears,  since  the  movement  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux 
and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  its  developments  may  be  from  year 
to  year.  The  advantage  of  a  record  of  the  fortunes  of  the  unions 
in  the  separate  trades  is  that  we  can  trace  more  clearly  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  changing  conditions  of  business,  a  dependence  which 
is  very  marked  in  the  carpenters'  unions. 

The  statistics  of  occupations  in  Germany  tell  us  that  the  number 
of  independent  employers  in  the  building  trades  increased  from  1882 
to  1895  by  21  Vio  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  dependents,  that  is 
of  employed,  increased  during  the  same  period  by  34  per  cent.  This 
shows  that  the  building  trades  have  shared  in  the  general  tendency 
of  production  towards  concentration,  though  perhaps  in  a  less 
degree  than  those  occupations  which  are  subject  to  the  factory 
system.  Indeed  the  change  in  the  organization  of  the  trades  has 
been  very  marked.  Ninety  years  ago  the  person  for  whom  a  build- 
ing was  to  be  constructed  bought  and  supplied  the  materials  and 
employed  workmen  to  do  the  work.  Then  there  arose  a  class  of 
contractors  who  themselves  supplied  the  necessary  capital  and  under- 
took to  complete  buildings  for  the  owner.  A  third  stage  followed 
in  which  buildings  were  put  up,  not  to  order,  but  as  it  were  for 
the  market;  builders  now  erected  houses  on  speculation,  supplying 
all  of  the  capital  without  knowing  who  was  to  be  the  ultimate 
owner  and  selling  the  finished  building  as  best  they  might.  This 
might  seem  to  encourage  still  more  the  growth  of  capitalism  in  the 
building  trades,  but  in  fact  it  has  had  rather  the  tendency  to  pre- 
serve the  smaller  contractors,  because  the  speculating  builders,  whose 
principal  aim  was  cheapness,  could  do  better  by  employing  unknown 
and  irresponsible  builders  rather  than  large  firms  who  would,  out 
of  regard  for  their  reputation,  hesitate  to  put  up  a  badly-constructed 
house.  In  many  cases  the  nominal  builders  were  in  reality  but  the 
tools  of  capitalists  who  supplied  the  money ;  they  were  thus  pressed 
on  both  sides,  being  obliged  to  meet  their  obligations  towards  the 
capitalist  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  workingmen  for  better  wages.  This  condition  of  things 
naturally  increased  the  danger  of  wage  disputes,  which  was  also 
aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  of  trade  conditions,  and  the  danger 
of  a  sudden  change  from  a  period  of  great  activity  to  one  of 
dq>re88ioii. 
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The  general  organization  of  the  German  carpenters  began  in 
1868  by  the  formation  of  a  general  association  in  Berlin.  After 
various  vicissitudes  and  the  merging  of  this  association  in  another 
formed  in  1876,  the  socialistic  law  passed  in  1878  dissolved  all 
associations  with  socialist  leanings.  For  3  time  there  was  no  general 
union.  The  carpenters  of  Berhn  began  to  agitate  for  higher  wages 
in  iSSr  and  formed  an  association  of  their  own.  A  strike  which 
they  undertook  in  1883  resulted  disastrously  and  made  them  feel 
the  necessity  of  a  broader  union.  This  was  formed  in  1S83  by 
twenty-seven  delegates  from  forty-one  cities,  who  met  in  Berlin 
and  voted  the  formation  of  the  Verband  Deutsche  Zimmerleute, 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  this  organiza- 
tion. From  the  beginning  there  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
discord  among  the  leaders.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment to  check  the  exuberance  of  tlie  Magdeburg  branch  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  violating  the  ministerial  order  regarding  strikes, 
and  thus  bringing  the  whole  organization  within  the  clutches  of 
the  police,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  rival  association  in  1887.  For 
several  years  these  two  existed  side  by  side,  though  the  opposition, 
which  was  based  upon  a  looser  form  of  government,  was  always 
weak.  In  1890  the  two  rivals  decided  to  make  peace  and  to  again 
unite  in  a  single  association,  which  has  existed  with  few  changes 
of  organization  since  that  time.  It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs 
according  to  the  state  of  trade,  a  period  of  dullness  such  as  existed 
from  1889  to  1891  resulting  in  a  falling  off  of  membership 
and  of  funds,  while  a  period  of  trade  activity  such  as  existed 
from  1895  to  1897  led  to  an  influx  of  new  members,  successful 
strikes  and  general  prosperity.  One  great  difficulty,  however,  with 
which  the  association  has  had  to  contend  from  the  beginning  is 
the  fact  that  being  avowedly  sociahst.  there  is  a  perennial  strife 
as  to  whether  it  shall  be  mainly  a  political  or  mainly  a  trade  organi- 
zation. The  tendency  has  shown  itself  to  emphasize  more  and  more 
the  political  side,  hence  as  compared  with  the  English  unions  com- 
paratively small  sums  are  expended  for  the  benefit  features,  which 
are  insignificant,  and  most  of  the  income  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
organ  and  the  maintenance  of  strikes.  The  association  is,  however, 
not  a  very  lai^  one.  Its  greatest  membership  at  the  time  at  which 
the  book  was  written  did  not  exceed  18,000  out  of  a  total  of 
about  155.000  working  carpenters  in  the  German  Empire.  The 
significance  of  such  a  union  does  not.  therefore,  lie  in  its  own 
strength  but  rather  in  the  general  movement  of  which  it   forms 
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but  a  part.  One  feels  in  reading  the  book  of  Dr.  Schmole  that 
thus  far  a  finished  type  of  socialist  union  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  German  Gewerkschaften,  harassed  as  they  have 
constantly  been  by  the  poUce  and  torn  asunder  by  the  bitter  personal 
feuds  of  their  leaders,  are  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation  and  that 
it  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  pass  a  final  judgment  upon  them.  The 
reader  should  also  not  forget  that  the  whole  work  deals  with  the 
Gewerkschaften  or  socialist  unions  only,  and  does  not  include  the 
Gewerkvereine,  or  trade  unions  of  the  English  pattern. 

H.  w.  F. 

Das  Aufsteigen  des  Arbeiterstandes  in  England,  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
socialen  Seschichte  der  Gegenwart.  Von  Hans  von  Nostitz, 
Legationsrath  im  Klg.  Sachsischen  Ministerium  der  auswartigen 
Angelegenheiten.    Jena,  Fischer,  1900. 

There  are  good  reasons,  as  the  author  of  this  book  observes  in  his 
preface,  why  students  of  the  social  problems  of  this  century  should 
seek  their  material  in  England.  That  is  the  country  where  the 
modern  economic  organization  first  reached  its  full  development, 
where  the  social  and  political  results  of  this  development  first  com- 
manded attention,  and  where  the  fullest  record  exists  of  the  failures 
and  successes  in  the  attempts  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Readers 
of  German  must  be  impressed  with  the  amount  of  work  that  German 
scholars  have  done  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  conditions  in 
Enj;(land,  and  must  admire  the  skill  and  patience  that  have  enabled 
them  to  achieve  so  many  brilliant  successes  in  their  invasion  of  a 
foreign  field.  The  present  book  is  worthy  to  take  a  place  in  the 
line,  and  to  hand  down  the  tradition  of  good  German  work.  It  will 
not  rank  as  a  great  book,  it  stands  in  a  class  distinctly  below  that  to 
which  Hcld's  unfinished  essay  belongs,  but  it  is  an  able  and  inde- 
pendent study,  and  to  both  Germans  and  English  will  be  useful  even 
though  it  is  not  indispensable. 

The  eight  hundred  pages  of  the  book  include  the  topics  that  the 
title  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  the  material  conditions  of  the  laboring 
classes  throughout  the  century  (money  wages,  time  of  labor,  strikes, 
ability  to  find  work,  housing  and  other  points  affecting  the  question 
of  real  as  opposed  to  nominal  wages),  associations  of  laborers  (trade 
unions,  friendly  and  cooperative  societies),  and  legislation  affecting 
the  relation  of  laborers  and  employers.  Then  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book  (to  page  224)  are  chapters  on  subjects  less  directly  connected 
with  the  field  indicated  by  the  title,  one  on  the  political  constitution 
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and  its  development,  based  largely  on  von  Gneist,  and  several  chap- 
ters on  education.  These  last  illustrate  the  merits  and  one  of  the 
faults  of  the  book.  The  chapter  on  elementary  education  is 
extremely  well  done.  A  clear  idea  is  given  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  tlie  primary  school  system,  with  all  its  complications  caused 
by  the  existence  together  of  private  and  public,  religious  and  lay 
instruction ;  the  present  organization  is  explained  by  tracing  it  back 
to  its  origins  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  progress  made  is  combined  with  a  criticism  of  the  weaknesses 
still  existing.  The  chapter  on  popular  movements  in  education 
(university  extension,  university  settlements,  the  Working  Men's 
College,  etc.)  is  well  done  too,  and  is  appropriate.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  excuse  for  the  inclusion  of  much  in  the  chapter  on  higher 
education,  given  up  to  a  description  of  the  life  of  the  upper  classes 
in  the  large  public  schools  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
book  was  really  written  at  different  times  and  for  different  purposes, 
parts  of  it  for  lectures  for  the  Gehestiftung,  and  parts  for  insertion 
in  newspapers  and  reviews  more  or  less  serious  in  character.  It 
has  been  worked  over  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  still  shows  a  lack 
of  unity  in  its  composition,  and  the  different  chapters  lend  too  much 
to  take  on  the  character  of  unconnected  essays. 

The  authorities  followed  are  set  forth  in  a  nine  page  list  that 
serves  as  a  bibliography,  and  are  discussed  in  a  brief  special  chapter; 
they  are  not  referred  to  in  the  foot-notes  to  support  specific  facts. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  Blue  Books  and  documents  of  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  sketches  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  and  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Ward  and  R.  C.  Lchmann. 
Considerable  use  is  made  of  original  material,  especially  tliat  of 
recent  date,  but  it  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  the 
author  follows  in  the  main  the  lines  laid  down  by  previous  writers 
(the  Webbs,  de  Roussiers,  Brentano,  von  Schulzc-Gacvcrnitz,  Booth, 
Haw,  etc.),  simply  setting  their  conclusions  off  against  each  other 
and  checking  them  by  occasional  reference  to  the  more  important 
sonrccs.  The  lighter  literature,  represented  by  the.  examples  cited 
above,  is  used  with  tact  and  discretion.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
author  spent  half  a  year  in  England,  studying  from  life  the  condi- 
tions and  institutions  about  which  he  writes,  and  the  book  gjves 
evidence  that  tlie  time  was  well  applied. 

The  plan  of  the  work  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  chapter 
on  trade  unions,  which  covers  alwut  eighty  pages.  There  is  first 
a  discussion  of  the  aims  professed  and  realized  by  existing  unions, 
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then  follow  a  description  of  their  organization  and  a  sketch  of  their 
history.  About  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  their 
workings,  and  of  the  relations  of  members  to  different  classes  in  the 
outside  world.  The  chapter  closes  with  a  review  of  legislation  that 
forms  an  excellent  brief  history  of  the  attitude  taken  toward  the 
unions  by  the  public  authority.  The  author  is  not  always  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  difficult  task  of  summarizing  a  long  series  of  laws, 
and  is  apt  to  run  into  too  much  detail  when  the  ground  has  not  been 
so  thoroughly  prepared  for  him  by  the  work  of  others. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  last,  in  which  the 
author  reviews  the  progress  made  by  the  working  classes,  and 
generalizes  from  the  facts  that  he  has  presented.  The  three  conclu- 
sions on  which  he  lays  the  greatest  stress  are  the  following:  that 
the  poor,  so  far  from  growing  poorer  according  to  the  theory  of 
Marx,  have  gained,  and  gained  most  in  the  classes  that  were  once 
the  poorest  (textile  workers  and  miners)  ;  that  the  progress  is  a 
sum  of  contributions  made  at  many  different  times  and  from  many 
different  sources; ^finally,  that  this  progress  has  been  influenced  but 
not  determined  by  the  economic  development,  and  that  the  rise  of  the 
laboring  classes,  though  attended  by  class  conflicts,  has  not  depended 
upon  them.  The  opposition  to  the  materialistic  doctrines  of  the 
German  socialists  is  apparent.  The  three  agents  (Haupttrager)  of 
the  progress  of  the  lower  classes  he  finds  in  the  government,  in  the 
associations  of  laborers,  and  in  the  upper  classes.  Of  especial  inter- 
est is  the  influence  ascribed  to  members  of  the  upper  classes,  who 
are  shown  to  have  been  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  development  of  the  past,  and  of  whom  the  author 
makes  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  problems  of  the  future. 

The  book  is  provided  with  a  table  of  contents,  of  satisfactory 
fullness,  but  ill  supplied  with  page  references.  The  publisher's  work 
is  well  done;  the  worst  fault  is  the  misspelling  of  English  proper 
names,  Marschall,  Burn  Jones,  Loyd  Jones,  Tindall,  (Sir  James) 
Steffen,  etc. 

CLIVE  DAY. 
Yale  University. 

War  and  Labor,     By* Michael  Anitchkow.     New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1900 — 8vo,  xii,  578  pp. 

The  author  in  the  early  pages  notes  that  there  are  two  tendencies 
in  modern  life.  One  of  them  is  in  the  increased  preparation  for 
war,  which  was  never  so  great  as  at  the  present  day  among  the 
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nations  of  Europe,  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  larger  coopera- 
tion between  nations  in  the  fields  of  science,  fine  arts  and  means  of 
communication.  From  both  of  these  tendencies  tliere  is  drawn  an 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  war.  One  is  that  war  will  kill  war: 
that  the  expense  will  gradually  beconit  so  great  and  the  loss  of  life 
so  fearful  owing  to  inventions  in  weapons,  that  it  will  be  practically 
out  of  the  question  to  resort  to  armed  strife.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  claimed  that  cooperation  will  proceed  until  at  last  war  will  be 
no  more.  It  is  not  likely  that  war  will  be  abolished  simply  because 
the  effects  of  it  are  bloody.  "War  will  disappear  in  the  same  way 
as  slavery  disappeared,  not  from  causes  that  depend  very  little  or  not 
at  all  on  the  human  will,  but  from  the  effects  of  conscious  efforts 
made  with  a  view  to  eradicating  from  contemporary  life  much  that 
at  present  breeds  and  nourishes  enmity  among  civilized  nations." 

\'arioiis  schemes  have  been  advanced  that  are  to  bring  the  reign 
of  universal  peace.  Diplomacy,  congresses,  embargo  and  peaceful 
blockade,  but  above  all  arbitration,  have  been  in  turn  thought  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  all  are  doomed  to  failure.  Much  has  already 
been  done  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  war,  but  selfishness  rather  than 
enlightened  humanitarian  ism  is  at  the  basis  of  these  attempts.  The 
formation  of  an  international  tribunal  to  settle  all  disputes  is  not 
likely  to  appear  for  some  time,  and  if  established  now  would  fail 
from  lack  of  power  to  enforce  its  decrees. 

Wars  will  occur  no  more  from  disputes  as  to  dynastic  succession, 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  from  racial  or  religious  differences, 
but  rather  must  we  look  to  territorial  disagreements  and  trade 
rivalr)'.  Tariff  regulations  and  immigration  laws  are  continually 
causing  ill-feeling,  and  we  must  not  hope  for  continued  peace  before 
these  are  abolished.  "Free  frontiers"  is  then  tlie  watchword  of  the 
volume,  and  with  this  in  view  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  free  trade 
is  traced  in  considerable  detail.  What  revenue  is  needed  could  be 
gained  from  stamp-taxes  and  excise,  while  the  cordon  of  tariff 
stations  could  be  al>otished. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  Mallhtis  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  over- population, 
since  he  sees  that  in  time  all  nations  will  come  to  the  condition  of 
France  to-day  with  her  stationary  population.  Listen  to  his  words : 
"The  actual  law  of  population  may  be  expressed  thus:  Willi  the 
attainment  of  relative  welfare,  with  the  development  of  education, 
and  tile  strengthening  of  individual  freedom,  the  population  of  every 
Slate  has  a  tendency  towards  a  slow  yearly  decrease."     Yes,  rather 
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than  believe  in  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  would  he  voice  this 
melancholy  prophecy:  "The  future  of  mankind  is  pictured,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  struggle  for  existence  of  milliards  of  people, 
but  in  the  sad  lot  of  the  last  man,  who,  gathering  together  his 
vanishing  forces,  sets  the  symbol  of  Redemption  over  his  grave, 
which  no  one  will  be  left  to  close  for  him." 

The  strongest  portion  of  the  work  is  where  the  obligation  of  the 
government  to  the  workman  is  considered :  that  the  stability  of  the 
monetary  unit  must  be  preserved,  and  the  property  rights  of  all  of 
the  people  guarded.  From  the  fact  that  the  communication-rent 
continually  increases,  it  is  argued  that  the  government  should  pur- 
chase all  of  the  railways  within  its  boundary.  He  outlines  a  plan 
by  which  this  could,  in  his  estimation,  be  done  with  little  incon- 
venience to  the  state  treasury.  But,  not  content  with  this  inaugura- 
tion, he  advances  to  a  conception  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  somewhat 
radical.  He  would  have  a  legal  maximum  placed  upon  the  amount 
of  real  estate  which  it  shall  be  allowable  for  any  one  man  to  hold. 
Those  who  possess  more  than  this  amount  shall  sell  the  surplus  to 
the  state,  which  shall  then  divide  the  property  into  small  parcels  to 
be  rented  to  the  poor.  Moreover,  no  one  in  the  future  shall  be 
allowed  to  acquire  more  than  the  maximum  allowed  by  law.  He 
thinks  the  change  to  this  system  could  be  effected  with  little  difficulty. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  greater  happiness  and  an  increased 
population,  although  earlier  in  the  work  we  see  that  the  population 
of  all  states  is  bound  to  decrease. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  work,  which  comprises,  possibly, 
a  half  of  the  volume,  is  of  especial  interest,  and  shows  Mr. 
Anitchkow  to  be  a  man  of  wide  sympathies.  The  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  United  States  are  generally  accurate,  but  exception 
must  be  taken  to  his  history  of  paper  money  in  this  country  prior 
to  the  Civil  war,  since  he  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  system 
of  New  York  State  was  generally  adopted  throughout  the  country. 
The  proof-reading  was  generally  evidently  carelessly  done.  The 
following  sentence  will  prove  this.  "Hedley  in  his  Railroad  Trans- 
portation said  that  freights  were  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else,  and  on  the  average  were  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent, 
per  ton  mile." 

WM.    B.    BAILEY. 
Yale  University. 
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Charlemagne   (Charles  the  Great).     H.  W,  Carless  Davis.     New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1900- 

The  series  of  Heroes  of  the  Nations  has  waited  long  for  its 
biography  of  Charles  the  Great  or  Charlemagne — perhaps  the  delay 
was  due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  selecting  one  of  these  names  for 
the  title,  when  the  choice  of  one  was  bound  to  provoke  criticism, 
perhaps  abuse,  from  the  adherents  of  the  other.  Mr.  Davis  has  put 
both  names  upon  his  title  page,  which  is  probably  the  best  way  of 
meeting  the  dilemma.  In  much  the  same  fashion  he  has  met  another 
inevitable  difficulty,  that  of  deciding  just  what  nation  it  is  that  is 
entitled  to  lay  claim  to  the  great  ruler.  In  the  sub-title  he  is 
denominated  "The  Hero  of  Two  Nations";  if  advocates  of  the 
exclusive  rights  of  either  are  not  satisfied  with  the  share  thus  con- 
ceded to  them  they  will  find  still  less  comfort  when  they  reach  one 
of  the  closing  passages  of  the  book.  "He  was  not  a  Frenchman; 
he  was  not  a  German  .  .  .  He  belonged,  in  fact,  to  no  nation 
of  modem  growth,  but  to  the  only  nation  which,  in  his  day,  deserved 
the  name,  to  that  nation  in  which  local  and  racial  differences  were 
suppressed  or  transcended, — to  the  nation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
.  .  .  The  civilization  which  he  fostered  was  catholic,  hke  his 
•  religion,  and  the  patrimony  of  Christendom  at  large." 

The  author's  plan,  as  announced  in  the  preface,  is  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  Emperor's  personality  and  of  his  influence  upon  European 
history,  restricting  the  discussion  of  institutional  developments  to 
the  points  most  directly  connected  with  his  career.  All  of  the  three 
elements  of  the  book  indicated  in  the  plan  receive  fair  treatment,  but 
llie  author  seems  to  have  put  most  of  his  pains  on  elucidating  politi- 
cal history  in  which  Charlemagne  was  an  actor;  his  relations  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Lombards  and  the  Bavarians,  the  motives  for  his 
expeditions  into  Spain  and  against  the  Avars,  his  relations  with  the 
Pope,  including  the  vexed  questions  of  the  renewal  of  Pepin's 
donation  and  of  tlie  imperial  coronation, — all  these  are  discussed  in 
considerable  detail.  They  are  difficult  questions,  and  the  consider- 
able place  that  they  take  up  in  the  book  makes  it  suited  to  the  use 
of  advanced  students  rather  than  of  beginners.  Though  the  author 
docs  not  make  the  discussion  of  these  questions  as  interesting  as 
llic  other  parts  of  his  book,  he  does  inspire  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  handle  them.  He  appears  to  be  conversant  with  all  the  more 
important  primary  and  secondary  authorities,  and  has  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  their  relative  values.  He  shows  a  decided  talent  in 
giving  color  to  his  story  by  quotations  from  letters  and  from  later 
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legends.  He  writes  with  his  eye  on  the  object,  free  from  conven- 
tional bias.  The  Prankish  town  was  "a  network  of  filthy  narrow 
lanes,  swarming  with  beggars"  (p.  39)  ;  the  Christianity  taught  to 
the  Saxons  was  "a  dry  collection  of  dogmas  and  anathemas.  Its 
preaching  was  composed  of  invectives  against  the  old  worships ;  its 
catechism  of  barren  formulae"  (p.  105) ;  the  Slavonic  tribes  were 
not  a  part  of  the  Empire  but  merely  a  "sphere  of  influence"  (p.  208)  ; 
the  capitularies  were  "a  medley  of  scattered  suggestions,  reflections 
and  commands/'  and  not  one-tenth  of  them  were  ever  put  into 
execution  (p.  221).  Sometimes  the  reader  is  struck  by  a  word  or 
a  phrase  which  is  not  familiar  in  American  usage:  for  example, 
span  (past  of  spin),  deteriorate  (used  as  a  transitive  verb),  "the 
more  part  are."  As  a  rule  the  style  is  simple  and  agreeable.  The 
illustrations  are  abundant,  well  chosen  and  well  executed ;  the  source 
of  each  is  given,  as  it  should  be.  There  is  one  map  of  Europe  in 
black  and  white,  and  there  are  small  maps  of  the  various  countries 
in  the  Empire,  but  these  are  very  sketchy  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
location  of  towns  in  the  map  of  Brittany  (opp.  p.  264).  The  book 
is  provided  with  contents,  index,  genealogy  and  chronological  table. 

OLIVE  DAY. 
Yale  University. 


Das  Sparen,  Sein  Wesen  und  Seine  Volkswirtschaftliche  Wirkung, 

Dr.  Karl  Freiherr  v.  Manteuffel.     Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1900 — 
pp.  147. 

Dr.  ManteuflFel's  monograph  is  a  critical  discussion  of  the  theories 
of  savings.  By  savings,  the  author  means  (p.  4)  the  creation  of 
new  capital  through  abstinence.  He  quotes  (p.  6)  as  aptly  express- 
ing his  conception,  the  words  of  Adam  Smith:  "Parsimony  and 
not  industry  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capital. 
Industry  indeed  provides  the  subject  which  parsimony  accumulates. 
But  whatever  industry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save  and 
store  up,  the  capital  would  never  be  the  greater."  He  devotes  the 
second  part  of  the  thesis  to  an  elaborate  excursus  into  the  psychology 
of  savings,  distinguishing  three  motives:  the  ethical  motive  (p.  31), 
saving  from  temperance;  the  native  motive  (p.  32),  saving  from 
instinct,  and  the  economic  motive  (p.  34),  saving  from  desire  of 
profit.  Throughout  this  discussion,  the  writer  is  in  open  agreement 
with  Roscher,  whose  influence  is  here  as  elsewhere  very  apparent  by 
the  frequent  foot  references  to  the  "Grtindlagen  der  Nationalokono- 
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mie."  The  third  division  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  treating  historically  the  various  theories  of  savings.  He  traces 
minutely  and  in  a  scholarly  style  the  development  of  the  undercon- 
sumption theories  from  the  publication  of  Bernard  dc  MandeviUe's 
Fable  of  the  bees.  Melon,  Forbonnais,  James  Steuart  and 
Sonnenfels  as  well  as  Smith,  Maitland,  Proudhon,  Blank,  Vidal, 
Herkner,  Kircbmann  and  Hertzka  figure  in  this  historical  sketch. 
He  especially  criticises  tlie  views  of  Herkner  (p.  68)  and  Kirchmann 
(p.  83).  and  in  general  al!  the  underconsumption  theories  (p.  94), 
denying  (p.  100}  the  possibility  of  overcapitalization.  The  essay 
closes  with  a  positive  SparpoUlik,  warmly  advocating  all  of  Roscher's 
proposals  to  encourage  saving  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people.  Two  features,  especially  emphasized,  are  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  system,  and  the  plan  of  the  graded  interest-rate,  decreas- 
ing in  amount  with  increased  size  of  deposit  and  thus  establishing  a 
differential  in  favor  of  very  small  savings. 

The  one  defect — almost  impossible  to  avoid  in  a  monograph  of 
this  sort — arises  in  isolating  the  subject  of  saving  from  the  general 
theory  of  population  with  which  it  is  so  vitally  intertwined.  More 
saving  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  members  of  society  means  after  all 
less  nourishing  food,  more  ill  health  and  the  accompanying  higher 
death-rate.  Many  will  doubtless  feel  that  the  dictum  of  the  Italian 
is  unanswered,  that  the  best  savings  bank  for  the  laboring  man  is 
his  stomach. 

JOHN  PEASE  NORTON. 
Yale  University. 
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RECENT  LITER  A  TURE, 

The  translation  of  Professor  Ladislas  Zaleski's  monograph  on  the 
philosophy  of  objective  law  into  French  under  the  title  "Le  Pouvoir 
et  Le  Droit"  (Paris,  Librarie  C.  Reinwald,  1899),  not  only  puts 
within  reach  in  brief  compass  the  views  of  the  more  important 
writers  on  the  philosophy  of  law,  but  in  addition  serves  to  remind 
one,  first,  of  the  woric  already  accomplished  by  the  Russian  writers 
on  the  theory  of  law,  and  second,  of  the  insignificant  position  now 
occupied  in  the  philosophy  of  law  by  the  once  dominant  theory  of 
"natural  rights"  and  of  "natural  law."  In  the  historical  part  of 
the  work,  the  author  treats  critically  the  historical  school  of  law 
as  affected  by  evolutionary  utilitarianism  of  the  school  of  Ihering, 

but  dismisses  from  consideration  the  theory  of  "  droit  naturel  et 
d'autres  theories  metaphysiques  .  .  .  car  leur  caractire  erroni 
a  He  suffisamment  itabli  dans  la  science" — ^a  striking  conunentary 
on  the  present  position  of  that  principle  of  law,  which  in  the  hands 
of  Grotius  and  his  disciples  contributed  so  much  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  International  Law,  and  again  in  the  hands  of  Locke, 
Rousseau  and  others  to  a  revolution  on  two  continents.  The  work 
consists  of  three  parts:  (i)  an  examination  of  utilitarianism  as  the 
basis  of  law,  as  developed  in  the  writings  of  Bentham,  Mill,  Spencer, 
Darwin  and  Weissmann;  (2)  a  critical  history  of  the  two  leading 
schools  above  mentioned  from  the  time  of  Savigny's  ''Beruf  unserer 
Zeit"  (1814)  to  the  present  time,  together  with  summary  statements 
of  the  views  of  the  principal  writers  on  law,  of  the  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Russian  schools;  and  (3)  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
author's  views  which  he  names  "  'une  theorie  generale  utilitaire 
h/olutioniste  du  droit,"  The  author  has  given  his  chief  attention 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  German  jurists  who,  as  Lightwood  shows, 
have  failed  to  distinguish  or  see  the  desirability  of  separating  the 
domain  of  morals  from  that  of  law.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  M.  Zaleski,  failing  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  analytical  school  of  jurists,  concludes  that  *7a  reunion  de 
deux  domaines  -de  la  morale  et  droit  -c'est  Videal  auquel  nous' 
aspirons." 

Dr.  John  R.  Commons,  under  the  title  "Representative  Democracy" 
(New  York:  Bureau  of  Economic  Research),  has  collected  a  series 
of  essays  contributed  to  various  publications  to  which  he  has  added 
two  others  that  appear  here  for  the  first  time.  The  central  theme 
of  the  work  is  well  expressed  in  the  title.     Dr.  Commons  has  dis- 
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covered  the  reason  for  the  so-called  failure  of  democracy  and  is 
ready  with  a  remedy.  His  remed>'  is,  in  a  word,  the  representation 
of  interests  rather  than  of  majorities.  Each  group  of  inter- 
ests with  unity  of  purpose  sufficient  to  organize  a  party  would, 
under  the  author's  plan,  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  representation  in 
the  legislature.  This  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  initiative  and 
the  referendum,  in  order  that  any  group  above  a  certain  size  may 
propose  legislation,  or  may  call  for  a  vote  on  any  act  approved  by 
the  legislature  before  it  takes  effect.  The  fundamental  defect  of  all 
of  Dr.  Commons'  devices  is  that  they  depend  for  their  efficacy,  not 
upon  men  but  upon  machinery.  We  already  have  the  referendum 
largely  in  use  in  connection  with  the  ratification  of  constitutional 
amendments  in  many  of  the  States.  The  strikingly  small  per  cent 
of  voters  who  care  to  express  their  convictions  on  such  occasions 
is  a  continual  warning  to  those  who  depend,  primarily,  upon  any 
other  method  of  improving  our  political  life  than  that  of  elevating 
the  morale  of  the  citizens. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  has  pub- 
lished (McClure,  PhiUips  &  Co.,  New  York,  1900}  the  addresses 
delivered  at  its  fourth  annual  meeting  under  the  title  "Corporations 
and  Public  Welfare."  The  series  of  addresses  are  grouped  under 
four  heads:  I.  The  Control  of  Public-Service  Corporations:  II. 
The  Influence  of  Corporations  on  Political  Life:  III.  Combination 
of  Capital  as  a  Factor  in  Industrial  Progress;  IV.  The  Future  of 
Protection. 

The  Academy,  in  its  last  two  annual  meetings,  has  reached  a 
standard  of  excellence  which  it  will  tind  difficult  to  maintain,  and 
other  similar  organizations  to  surpass.  The  strongest  group  of 
papers  is.  undoubtedly,  that  which  is  given  the  position  of  honor  in 
the  text.  Of  these  Professor  Gray's,  on  "The  Control  of  Gas  Com- 
panies," is  at  the  same  time  of  the  greatest  popular  interest  and  of 
the  highest  scientific  value. 

The  series  of  papers  on  the  "Combination  of  Capital"  arc  in  eco- 
nomic value  distinctly  below  those  read  at  tJie  annual  meeting  of  the 
.^merican  Economic  Association  at  Ithaca,  in  December,  1899;  from 
the  practical  side,  however,  they  must  be  rated  of  at  least  equal 
importance.  Mr.  Dill,  whose  practical  experience  with  corporations 
gfives  his  words  peculiar  weight,  has  developed  a  new  dictum  by 
which  the  industrial  prc^ess  of  the  future  is  to  be  jtidgerl,  viz., 
"The  industrial  movement  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  proposition 
whether  industrials  are  or  arc  not  to  become  an  investment  for  the 
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small  capitalist."  This  is  worthy  to  be  put  beside  Professor  Sidney 
Sherwood's  statement  in  his  address  before  the  American  Economic 
Association  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  December,  1899 :  "The  successful 
management  of  legitimate  industry  means  adequate  wages  and  divi- 
dends, no  less  than  lowered  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  is  the  ability 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  these  three  forces  which 
will  decide  tfie  ultimate  fate  of  the  trust  as  a  form  of  industrial 
organization."  The  character  of  the  speakers,  representing  as  they 
did  both  economics  and  politics  on  the  practical  as  well  as  the  aca- 
demic side,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of  our  new  and 
exacting  problems  in  industry,  finance  and  government,  we  are  likely 
to  see  in  the  future  a  greater  solidarity  of  interests  accompanied 
by  a  much  more  active  cooperation  in  their  solution. 

Professor  A.  Garelli  of  Turin  in  his  "//  Diritto  Internationale 
Tributario"  (Turin,  Roux  Frassati  e  Co.)  has  undertaken  the 
development  of  a  hitherto  neglected  phase  of  private  international 
law — ^that  relating  to  taxation.  The  mig^tion  of  capital  and  capi- 
talists, residence  of  wealthy  people  abroad  and  the  circulation  of 
capital  across  national  boundaries  raises  many  perplexing  problems 
of  taxation.  In  this  first  part  of  his  work  he  discusses  the  general 
theory  of  the  taxation  of  such  property  by  the  states  which  have 
a  chance  to  strike  it  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  The  forms  of  such 
taxation  whether  direct  or  indirect,  on  income  or  expenditure,  its 
incidence,  and  the  status  of  the  persons  whether  resident  foreigners 
or  citizens  living  abroad,  are  all  fully  discussed.  A  later  install- 
ment will  examine  the  actual  practice  of  modem  states  in  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

The  eighth  number,  dated  1900,  of  Neefe's  "Statistisches  Jahrbuch 
deutscher  Stddtei"  contains  the  usual  carefully  prepared  tables  and 
well  digested  text  on  a  large  variety  of  topics  connected  with  city 
life  as  well  as  new  material  on  the  finances  of  German  cities  and 
on  the  liquor  traffic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ment in  form  or  any  additions  to  the  now  complete  array  of  subjects 
covered  by  the  year-book.  A  full  subject  index  to  the  first  eight 
numbers,  1890-1900,  is  appended  to  the  volume. 

'*Die  Entwickelung  der  Preise  des  St'ddtischen  und  Ldndlichen 
Immobiliarbesitzes  zu  Halle  (Saale)  und  im  Saalkreise/'  by  Dr.  Carl 
Steinbriick  (Jena,  Fischer,  1900,  Conrad's  Sammlung  national- 
okonomischer  und  statistischer  Abhandlungen,  X)  gives  the  results 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  changes  in  the  price  of  city  real  estate  and 
farm  land  in  a  small  district  of  central  Germany  during  the  past 
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century.  The  results  are  presented  in  perspicuous  tables,  which  offer 
material  for  numerous  interesting  deductions.  Of  these  the  most 
apparent  is  tiie  relatively  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  urban  as 
compared  with  that  of  farming  land,  though  the  latter  has  increased 
sevenfold  since  the  first  two  decades  of  tlie  century. 

Under  the  catching  title  of  "America's  Economic  Supremacy" 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York),  Mr.  Brooks  .\dams  has  grouped 
a  scries  of  essays  on  what  may  be  styled  the  symptoms  of  the  present 
state  of  the  world.  A  wide  range  of  historical  reading  is  drawn 
Dpon  for  much  hazardous  generalization  about  the  past  and  a  good 
deal  of  ingenious  guess  work  about  the  future.  The  latter  may  turn 
out  to  be  penetrating  forecasts,  but  at  present,  in  view  of  ihe  slender 
evidence,  they  are  far  from  convincing  and  with  the  generalizations 
will  not  appeal  to  the  serious  student.  "English  Decadence  in  the 
West  Indies,"  for  example,  is  studied  without  taking  into  account 
the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  varied  make-up  of  the  populations 
of  the  different  islands.  The  essay  on  "Natural  Selection  in  Litera- 
ture" is  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  study  of  the  working  of 
social  forces  in  literature  by  a  comparison  of  Scott  and  Dickens  as 
the  exponents  of  militant  and  industrial  society. 

Apart  from  occasional  brief  extracts  in  the  newspapers,  the 
American  reader  has  had  little  opportunity  to  see  with  others"  eyes 
the  course  of  events  in  tlic  Philippines.  For  this  reason  as  well  as 
for  its  high  sincerity,  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan's  "The  Fili- 
pino Martyrs"  (John  Lane:  The  Bodley  Head.  New  York)  should 
have  a  wide  reading.  Mr.  Sheridan  is  an  English  lawyer,  and  if 
our  conjecture  be  not  amiss  a  grandson  of  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
who  was  in  Manila  shortly  before  and  during  the  onibreak  of 
hostilities.  His  record  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  warmly  sympathetic 
with  tlie  United  States  in  the  Spanish  war,  but  equally  warmly 
opposed  to  our  policy  in  tlie  Philippines.  As  he  believes  it  is  sup- 
ported through  a  misconception  of  the  situation,  he  is  at  special 
pains  to  show  that  the  Filipinos  arc  a  civilized  people  among  whom 
he  found  "men  of  refinement  and  cultivation."  The  most  valuable 
chapters  arc  those  describing  his  %-isit  to  Aguinaldo  and  the  night 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  widespread  sjinpaihy  of  liberal  minds  with  the  people  of 
Finland  last  year  in  their  peaceful  resistance  to  practical  absorption 
by  Russia  led  to  the  sending  of  a  delegation  to  the  Czar  bearing  a 
pctidon  signed  by  over  a  thousand  names  of  distinction  in  politics, 
science  and  literature  asking  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  decree  of 
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Feb.  15,  1899.  One  of  the  members  of  this  unofficial  embassy  from 
liberal  Europe,  Professor  Van  der  Vlugt  of  Leyden,  has  written  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  deft  and  courteous  baffling  of  their 
efforts  to  secure  an  interview  with  the  Czar  (Pour  La  Finlande. 
L'Humanite  Nouvelle.  15  Rue  des  Saints-Peres,  Paris).  There 
are  also  some  vivid  sketches  of  the  leading  Russian  ministers  and 
a  pathetic  picture  of  the  universal  sadness  in  Finland  over  the 
impending  loss  of  their  traditional  rights.  With  this  pamphlet 
Professor  Van  der  Vlugt  also  publishes  a  critical  examination  of 
the  Finnish  question  (Le  Conflit  Finlcmdais,  emnsagS  au  point  de 
vue  juridique),  consisting  of  a  study  of  the  personality  and  ideas 
of  Pobyedonostseff  the  ruling  spirit  of  Russia,  and  an  impartial  pre- 
sentation of  the  Russian  and  Finnish  cases  with  a  general  review  of 
the  whole.  Russia  could  not  have  a  happier  moment  for  bringing 
to  a  successful  issue  this  enterprise  of  imperialism  than  when  the 
two  foremost  champions  of  liberty  in  the  world  are  engaged  in 
projects  sufficiently  similar  to  deprive  sympathy  or  protests  proceed- 
ing from  them  of  all  influence. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hopkins'  "History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York)  gives  in  an  impartial 
narrative  the  superficial  aspects  of  our  party  history  without  any 
penetrating  analysis  and  with  little  evidence  of  extended  study.  One 
is  surprised  to  learn  that  "in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
country  was  not  disturbed  by  questions  of  the  tariff  or  of  the  cur- 
rency." The  Whigs  as  a  party  are  introduced  several  years 
before  the  name  was  adopted.  The  appendix  contains  the  party 
platforms  in  extract  or  in  full  from  1840,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions,  and  a  table  showing  the  popular  vote  in  the  last  four 
elections.  The  serious  student  will  find  little  that  is  instructive  or 
suggestive  in  Mr.  Hopkins'  pages. 

The  number  of  "source  books"  recently  published  and  announced 
is  a  striking  testimony  of  the  interest  awakened  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  history  by  the  discussions  of  the  last  few  years.  One  of 
the  most  comprehensive  of  those  manuals  giving  both  constitutional 
documents  and  illustrative  extracts  from  contemporary  writers  for 
the  whole  period  of  English  history  comes  from  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Guy  Carleton  Lee,  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Source  Book  of 
English  History,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York).  In  addition  to 
the  documents  and  extracts,  the  editor  has  performed  a  useful  service 
in  presenting  a  list  of  the  sources  of  English  History.  He  over- 
estimates, however,  the  completeness  of  this  list  and  its  accuracy 
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leaves  sometliing  to  be  desired.  Among  the  most  important  omis- 
sions are  the  failures  to  record  the  Italian  "Relations."  except  the 
scanty  one  on  the  England  o£  Henry  VII,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Hist.  MSS.  Commission.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  references  to  the 
critical  discussions  of  the  sources,  like  those  in  Lappen berg- Pan U, 
Busch's  England  Under  the  Tudors,  Ranke,  and  Gairdner's  Early 
English  Chronicles.  The  Calendars  of  State  Papers  are  said  to 
begin  with  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (p.  11),  the  note  on  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  is  inexact,  as  is  also  that  on  the  Granvelle  Papers  where 
the  Correspondence  da  Card.  Granvelle  is  included  in  the  French 
Docs.  Inedits.  On  page  31  the  Eng.  Hist.  Review  is  called  the 
English  Historical  Magazine  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Am.  Historical  Review,  Misprints  in  names,  too.  occur 
not  infrequently.  In  short,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the  rush 
to  get  the  book  on  the  market  the  editor  has  not  allowed  himself 
time  for  either  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  or  completeness.  The 
beginning  of  the  Tudor  Period  with  the  year  1509  (p.  225)  will 
perhaps  confirm  this  impression. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  Dr.  Lee  seems  to  have  exercised  good 
judgment  in  selecting  from  the  mass  of  materials  available.  Yet 
one  may  be  allowed  to  question  whether  the  interests  of  the  day 
should  secure  sixteen  pages  for  the  Boer  question  when  Canada 
does  not  receive  a  page. 

The  second  volume  of  Bishop  Hurst's  "History  of  the  Christian 
Church"  (Eaton  &  Mains.  New  York),  although  it  comes  down  to 
the  present  day.  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  precursors  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion, the  Reformation  and  the  Counter- Re  formation.  Students  will 
find  the  voluminous  bibliographies  a  serviceable  guide  to  the  recent 
secondary  literature  (down  to  1899)  of  the  field.  The  service,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  greater  had  the  lists  been  \vinnowe(l  and  the 
space  taken  up  by  antiquated  secondary  authorities  been  allotted  to 
brief  lists  of  the  sources.  Not  that  these  are  entirely  neglected, 
but  the  attention  given  to  them  is  occasional  only.  In  his  method. 
Bishop  Hurst  reminds  the  reader  of  Schaff.  The  narrative  portions 
give  evidence  usually  of  the  study  of  the  recent  important  mono- 
graphs. That  such  an  oversight  as  calling  Qiarles  V  the  nephew 
of  Maximilian,  p.  168,  should  get  into  the  text  and  stay  there  is 
perplexing. 

Ceinpuis,  by  Gabriel  Giroud  (Schleicher  Freres.  Paris),  gives  an 
account  of  the  pedagogical  experiment  of  M.  Robin  at  the  Orphelinat 
Prcvost.  at  Ccmpuis.  and  the  assault  made  upon  them  by  clericals 
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and  conservatives,  which  is  in  a  high  degree  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  work  is  enriched  by  more  than  forty  photogravures. 
From  the  same  publishers  come  a  volimie  of  essays  and  addresses  by 
Professor  de  Greef,  entitled  Problimes  de  PhUosophie  Positive, 
written  with  the  author's  usual  vigor  and  clearness. 

Mr.  Spofford's  "A  Book  for  All  Readers"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York)  may  be  warmly  conunended  to  all  who  are  buying  books 
and  forming  libraries.  His  chapters  cover  nearly  every  topic  of 
interest  to  the  librarian  and  the  book  owner  and  are  packed  with 
pertinent  information,  valuable  suggestion,  entertaining  observations 
and  bookish  anecdotes.  The  chapter  on  Bibliography  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  guide  students  beginning  research  to  the  necessary 
helps  in  their  work. 
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Queen  Victoria;   The  Ship  Subsidy  Bill;  Reactionary  Democ- 
racy; Fraternity  Among  the  Socialists. 

THE  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  closes  the  longest  reign 
in  English  history  and  the  most  important  period  of 
material  progress  which  that  country  has  ever  witnessed,  natur- 
ally suggests  a  comparison  between  her  reign  and  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  There  are  many  external,  almost  accidental,  points 
of  resemhiance.  Both  had  as  ministers  members  of  the  Cecil 
family;  both  witnessed  enormous  advances  in  commerce  and 
manufactures;  both  lived  in  the  midst  of  great  intellectual 
activity,  although  different  in  character.  But  these  facts  were 
in  a  sense  external  to  the  queens  themselves ;  neither  can 
be  said  to  have  more  than  indirectly  influenced  the  conditions 
of  economic  and  mental  progress.  If  we  compare  their  own 
individualities  the  most  striking  contrast  is  shown  in  the  single 
fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  into  history  as  the  "Virgin 
Queen,"  while  Queen  Victoria  is  mourned  by  three  generations 
of  her  own  blood.  Queen  Elizabeth  felt  obliged  by  the  peculiar 
bitterness  of  the  religious  controversies  of  her  time  to  sacrifice 
her  affections  and  the  possibility  of  a  family  life  to  the  demands 
of  state-craft,  If  she  married  a  Protestant  the  Catholics  would 
oppose  her;  if  she  married  a  Catholic  the  Protestants  would 
withdraw  their  support;  and  thus  safety  seemed  to  lie  in  celibacy. 
The  result  of  that  policy  of  compromise,  almost  of  indecision, 
was  seen  in  the  next  century  when  the  Stuarts  came  to  the  throne 
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through  the  failure  of  direct  heirs,  and  brought  with  them  the 
civil  wars  and  disturbances  of  the  much  vexed  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Queen  Victoria  was  not  put  before  the  dilemma  of  her  great 
predecessor,  though  she  might  easily  have  hesitated  to  assume  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  family  life  in  addition  to  those 
of  sovereignty.  In  the  fact,  however,  that  she  not  only  married 
but  was  blessed  by  a  large  family  of  children  and  thus  fulfilled 
the  fvmctions  of  a  wife  and  mother,  is  found  the  secret  of  the 
most  important  political  power  which  she  exercised,  that  of  a 
peace-maker.  A  constitutional  sovereign  in  England  has  a  com- 
paratively small  influence  upon  home  legislation;  but  the  close 
relationship  of  the  Queen  to  sovereigns  and  princes  of  European 
states  has  been  and  still  is  a  powerful  means  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  considered  simply  as  a  queen,  was  gifted 
with  a  more  powerful  intellect  and  more  robust  temper  than 
Queen  Victoria,  but  she  left  England  a  prey  to  factions,  because 
she  was  a  queen  only  and  not  a  wife  and  mother  as  well.  In 
the  case  of  Queen  Victoria,  it  is  largely  because  she  was  a 
good  wife  and  mother  that  she  was  a  great  queen.  She  has 
thus  not  only  been  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  peace, 
but  she  has  helped  to  change  the  position  which  monarchy 
as  an  institution  occupies  in  the  politics  of  the  world.  We  have 
been  obliged  in  the  past  to  attribute  many  of  the  wars  to  disputes 
about  successions  and  to  the  ambition  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment of  sovereigns.  It  is  not  impossible  that  many  such  wars 
may  arise  in  the  future,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  function 
of  monarchy  seems  to  be  that  of  restraining  rather  than  stimu- 
lating international  hatred  and  commercial  rivalry.  It  was  an 
emperor  of  Russia  who  called  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague ;  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  the 
only  public  man  in  his  country  who  has  done  anything  during 
the  South  African  war  to  neutralize  the  intense  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  England  shown  by  his  people.  The  Queen  herself  is 
known  to  have  been  opposed  to  this  war,  and  on  several  other 
occasions  to  have  thrown  her  influence  strongly  in  favor  of  peace. 
In  spite  of  the  traditions  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  which 
the  sovereign  reigns  but  does  not  govern;  in  spite  of  the  addi- 
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tional  limitations  which  her  sex  imposes  on  a  queen,  we  have  in 
the  life  of  Queen  Victoria  a  splendid  example  of  the  beneficent 
public  influence  which  a  woman  may  exercise  without  directly 
engaging  in  the  formal  work  of  politics. 


The  agitation  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill 
by  the  Congress  marks  a  nCTv  phase  in  the  already  variegated 
history  of  American  protective  legislation.  The  claims  of  the 
industries  that  in  former  years  were  effective  in  shaping  tariff 
legislation  have  for  the  time  being  been  quieted.  Either  the 
existing  tariff  of  1897  has  satisfied  their  demands  for  government 
aid,  or  the  present  business  activity  has  minimized  the  importance 
of  that  aid.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  lost  its  interest 
in  the  tariff,  and  even  the  textile  industries  have  been  unusually 
quiet  in  Washington.  A  new  set  of  claimants  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  government  has  appeared  in  the  persons  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  industries  concerned  with  the  merchant 
marine.  And  just  as  in  earlier  times  the  various  claimants  for 
tariff  favors  had  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  pulling  together  with 
their  demands,  so  the  various  industries  concerned  in  the  Sub- 
sidy Bill  have  been  making  enormous,  but  up  to  the  present 
writing  fruitless,  efforts  to  combine  on  a  common  line  of  action 
and  agree  on  common  demands. 

The  history  of  our  tariff  legislation  ts  marked  by  the  attempts 
of  the  woot-raiser  and  of  the  woolens-maker  to  join  hands  in 
demanding  protection  for  their  industries.  These  attempts  have 
often  succeeded  notwithstanding  the  inherent  difficulty  of  con- 
vincing the  wool-raiser  that  he  was  the  gainer  by  raising  the 
price  of  woolens,  and  the  woolens-maker  that  he  was  benefited 
by  a  rise  tn  the  price  of  wool. 

A  similar  conflict  and  combination  of  interests  appears  in  the 
present  attempt  to  extend  the  protective  principle  to  the  merchant 
marine.  The  shipbuilder  and  shipowner  have  joined  hands  in 
pushing  the  measure,  but  however  it  is  amended  in  detail,  they 
find  it  diffiailt  to  convince  each  other  that  its  leading  provisions 
are  advantageous  to  both  sides.  The  shipbuilder  wants  govern- 
ment aid  for  an  industry,  the  importance  of  which  to  the  country 
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at  large  he  sedcs  to  impress  on  all;  the  shipowner  may  believe 
in  its  importance,  but  does  not  care  to  assume  the  burden  of 
encouraging  American  shipyards.  The  shipowner  from  his 
standpoint  quite  openly  asks  for  government  aid  for  an  industry 
which  he  is  ready  to  prove  is  vuiprofitable  at  present,  but  which 
he  urges  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare;  and  the  shipbuilder 
loses  his  interest  in  the  project,  but  is  aroused  again  when  it  is 
proposed  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  shipowner  by  admitting 
foreign-hsvXX,  ships  to  American  registry  and  to  the  privil^nes 
of  the  subsidy. 

In  another  direction  the  Subsidy  Bill  has  followed  well-estab- 
lished precedents  of  our  tariff  history.  Appeals  to  patriotic 
motives  in  passing  the  measure  have  been  made,  which  have  had 
great  weight,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  protective  legislation. 
But  the  more  the  bill  was  framed  to  secure  for  the  government 
the  services  of  fast  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  the  fewer  friends 
did  it  have  among  the  shipowners,  whose  ships  of  moderate 
speed  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  government  as  auxiliary  naval 
vessels,  and  would,  therefore,  be  treated  with  scant  courtesy  by 
the  subsidy. 

In  still  another  direction  does  the  project  for  a  ship  subsidy 
parallel  the  familiar  tariffs  of  the  past,  namely  in  the  appeal 
made  on  behalf  of  the  American  farmers  and  wage-earners. 
The  farmer  is  said  to  be  interested  in  the  subsidy  as  a  means 
of  assuring  him  lower  freight  rates  upon  his  produce;  and 
the  American  seaman  is  said  to  be  demanding  protection,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  important  role  he  is  to  play  in  manning  our 
men-of-war  in  our  next  war.  This  argument  has  not  been  given 
great  prominence  so  far,  though  evidently  the  friends  of  the 
measure  long  to  secure  the  support  of  the  farmers  if  not  of  the 
workingmen. 

The  difficulty  of  combining  the  various  elements  interested  in 
the  policy  of  government  aid  to  the  merchant  marine  seems  well 
nigh  insuperable,  but  the  history  of  our  tariff  shows  how  success- 
fully a  single  well-organized  interest  will  bring  into  line  dis- 
cordant ones  and  hold  them  together  in  the  support  of  a  policy 
that  cannot  be  advantageous  to  all  parties  concerned. 
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Every  careful  observer  must  have  noticed  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  caste  system  of  India  and  certain  ten- 
dencies of  modem  trade-unionism.  In  fact,  many  castes  in  India 
are  virtually  fossilized  and  hereditary  unions,  whose  members 
not  only  inherit  the  right  to  tlie  trade  but  also  have  the  right 
of  excluding  others  from  competition.  It  has,  however,  been 
left  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand  to  frame,  and  to  the  courts 
of  New  Zealand  to  interpret,  a  law  which  gives  trade-unionists 
a  legal  status  similar  to  that  of  members  of  a  caste.  The  com- 
pulsory arbitration  act  of  1894  was  first  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Encourage  the  Formation  of  Industrial  Unions  and  Associations 
and  to  Facilitate  the  Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes  by  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration."  This  law  can  be  invoked  only  by  the 
workingmen  who  are  organized,  the  unorganized  have  no  rights 
under  it.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act  the  country  is  divided 
into  six  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  Board  of  Conciliation. 
In  case  of  a  dispute,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
to  try  to  effect  a  settlement;  if  this  is  impossible  the  case  then 
goes  up  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  of  the  whole  colony  to  be 
disposed  of.  Whenever  a  dispute  arises  regarding  wages,  either 
party  can,  if  organized,  go  to  the  Arbitration  Court  and  demand 
a  decision.  In  this  case  neither  employer  or  employee  is  allowed 
to  stop  work,  until  the  Court  has  had  its  say.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion to  continue  work  after  the  decision  has  been  rendered, 
but  if  the  employer  desires  to  keep  his  establishment  open,  he 
must  pay  the  wages  prescribed  in  the  award. 

This  system  is  highly  praised  by  Mr,  Henry  D.  Lloyd  in 
his  recent  books  on  New  Zealand,  because  its  effect  is  to  prac- 
tically do  away  with  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  prevent  these 
serious  interruptions  of  production.  But  one  result  of  the  law 
has  shown  itself  which  may  be  even  more  serious  tlian  an 
occasional  strike.  From  the  beginning  the  courts  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  giving  preference  to  members  of  trade- 
unions;  that  is,  they  can  force  an  employer  against  his  will  to 
employ  a  trade-unionist,  if  equally  qualified  to  do  the  work,  in 
preference  to  one  who  is  not  organized,  as  they  can  also  force 
him  to  divide  the  work  up  among  a  number  when  work  is  slack. 
and  to  give  a  preference  to  residents  as  against  outsiders.     As 
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an  offset  they  also  require  the  unioiis  to  take  in  all  applicants  on 
compliance  with  certain  simile  conditions.  But  even  with  this 
qualification  such  a  policy  is  naturally  distasteful  to  the  employers, 
and  an  attempt  was,  therefore,  made  last  fall  to  secure  by  means 
of  a  mandamus,  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony,  an 
order  preventing  the  Arbitration  Court  from  showing  this  pref- 
erence. In  order  to  test  the  law,  the  master  plumbers  and  gas 
fitters  at  Christ  Church  united  in  an  application  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Not  only  did  the  bench  unanimously  uphold  the  decision, 
but  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Albert  Stout,  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  non-unionists  were  altogether  outside  of  the  act  He  said 
that  the  act  must  be  obeyed,  even  though  it  might  be  contrary 
to  what  was  deemed  natural  justice.  In  effect,  he  said  that  the 
act  abolished  "contract"  and  restored  "status."  This  might, 
he  acknowledged,  be  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  state  of  things, 
but  he  claimed  that  the  power  of  the  legislature  was  sufficient 
to  revert  to  this  state  if  it  chose  to.  Mr.  Justice  Williams  said, 
"The  Act  conferred  no  status  on  a  workingman  who  was  not 
a  member  of  a  union;  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should  be 
represented,  nor  did  it  contemplate  that  a  decision  giving  prefer- 
ence to  unionists  should  affect  any  leg^l  right  of  non-unionist 
workingmen.  The  non-unionist  had  no  legal  right  to  demand 
employment;  he  could  sell  his  labor  at  what  price  and  on  what 
terms  he  chose,  provided  he  could  find  an  employer  able  and 
willing  to  accept  his  terms;  but  he  had  no  right  to  demand  that 
there  should  be  an  employer  able  and  willing  to  accept  his  terms.'* 
As  shown  by  Consul  Dillingham,  who  has  reported  this 
decision  to  the  State  Department,  it  would  be  easy  if  two 
men,  a  unionist  and  a  non-unionist,  applied  for  work  and 
the  employer  gave  the  preference  to  the  non-unionist,  for  the 
unionist  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  make  the  preference  of 
the  non-unionist  an  industrial  dispute,  and  put  the  employer 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  justifying  his  action.  While, 
therefore,  the  decision  does  not  absolutely*  forbid  a  non- 
unionist  from  working,  it  virtually  makes  his  ability  to  get 
work  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  organized  workingmen  who 
are  his  rivals  and  competitors,  and  who  are  not  likely,  if  we 
may  judge  from  past  experiences,  to  temper  what  they  consider 
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justice  with  mercy.  This  is  not  the  caste  system,  pure  snd 
simple,  inasmuch  as  the  law  does  not  recognize  the  hereditary 
right  to  a  trade,  but  it  is  a  long  step  in  that  direction.  It  may 
possibly  be  the  best  method  of  introducing  the  Golden  Age  of 
Industry,  but  those  who  advocate  it  should  understand  that  it 
is  not  the  perfect  flower  of  democracy  but  a  denial  of  its  funda- 
mental principles  and  the  return  to  a  system  of  status  and  caste 
which  has  not  only  been  tried  in  countries  like  India,  but  which 
pervaded  the  guild  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  abolished 
as  a  form  of  privilege  by  the  modem  democratic  movement  in 
Europe.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  tliis  connection  that  the 
trade-union  leaders  of  the  United  States  have  been  far-sighted 
enough  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  in  the  Chicago  Conference  on 
Arbitration  distinctly  repudiated  the  compulsory  arbitration  advo- 
cated by  a  New  Zealander. 


Fraternity  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  socialism.  But  the 
problem  seems  to  be  insoluble,  as  yet,  how  to  secure  enough  of 
it  and  not  too  much.  Practical  socialist  experiments  have  often 
been  wrecked  by  an  initial  excess  or  a  subsequent  failure  of 
fraternity,  while  socialist  political  parties  have  almost  universally 
hitherto  been  either  broken  in  pieces  or  seriously  crippled  by 
internecine  quarrels.  The  most  recent  illustration  of  the  former 
rule  is  the  collapse  of  the  "Christian  Commonwealth"  of  Georgia. 
Its  founders  were  doubtless  noble  and  heroic  3i:>uls ;  they  proposed 
to  "obliterate  the  dividing  Une  of  'mine  and  thine'  between  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  God's  poor";  they  adopted  as  the  sole 
cc-nstilution  of  the  colony  the  Law  of  Love ;  they  maintained  an 
"open  door"  for  whomsoever  would  enter  (see  the  Social 
Incarnation,  by  Ralph  Albcrtson).  The  result  was.  tliat  numer- 
ous incompetent  and  intolerable  people — some  vagabonds  among 
them — sought  their  loaves  and  fishes;  narrowness  and  clannish- 
ness  developed  within;  a  "forced,  mechanical,  unreal  equality" 
left  them  "without  leadership";  the  enterprise  was  swamped; 
and  its  founders — from  whose  patlietic  statement  these  words  are 
quoted — were  forced  to  confess  that  "love,  or  the  desire  to  serve, 
must  add  to  itself  wisdom — there  are  economic  laws  and  condi- 
tions which  must  be  regarded"  {The  Commons,  Jan.,  1901 ). 
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But  in  socialist  politics  no  such  fatal  overplus  of  fraternity 
is  apparent.  There  are  three  such  factions  in  the  United 
States — the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York;  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  with  headquarters  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  another  Social  Democratic  Party,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  These  are  entirely  agreed  in  principle,  viz., 
that  the  state  should  own  and  operate  all  the  instruments  of 
production  and  exchange;  and  they  all  clamor  for  unity.  But 
see  how  they  speak  of  one  another.  Says  the  People  (Dec  8, 
1900)  :  The  sole  possible  basis  of  unity  is  the  "soundly  poised, 
intrepid  and  unterrified  Socialist  Labor  Party;  whoever,  what- 
ever, fits  there  is  unitable,  and  will  eventually  be  united;  whatever 
does  not  fit  there  is  «»-unitable,  and — all  glue  phrases  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — ^wtill  never  gather  but  to  scatter." 
But  the  New  York  Vorwarts  (Dec.  i,  1900)  says:  "Nowhere 
in  the  world  has  any  socialist  party  had  so  many  dissensions,  so 
much  open  and  secret  dissatisfaction,  such  unworthy  methods  of 
mutual  espionage,  and — ^as  the  cause  of  all  this — such  miserable 
arbitrariness,  as  has  the  old  *clear-cut,'  'uncompromising*  and 
absurdly  centralized  Socialist  Labor  Party."  The  partisans  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  call  Mr.  De  Leon  a  "trickster,"  a 
"tyrant,"  an  "infamous  scab  agent";  Mr.  De  Leon's  friends  retort 
that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  "has  raked  the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other  to  gather  up  practically  every  discredited 
member  of  the  labor  movement;  practically  every  man  who  has 
ever  been  expelled  from  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  has  found  a 
pleasant  refuge  in  the  Social  Democratic  Party;  every  reformer 
who  at  one  time  pulled  an  office  out  of  the  Populist  middle- 
class  movement,  has  cast  his  lot  with  the  Social  Democratic 
Party"    (quoted  from  a  letter). 

A  convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  January  16-18,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  plans  for  bringing  about  fraternal  relations, 
or  organic  union,  between  the  several  factions.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  decided,  after  stormy  debate,  to  propose  to  the  several 
socialist  organizations  of  the  country  the  holding  of  another 
convention,  for  the  same  purpose,  at  Indianapolis,  in  the  early 
autumn.  But  we  venture  to  guess  that  no  real  union  will  be 
brought  about.     Three  sets  of  difficulties  are  in  the  way:   the 
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idiosyncracies  and  mutual  antipathy  of  the  leaders;  the  differing 
tactics  preferred;  and,  above  all,  the  manifold  historical,  racial, 
social,  political  and  psychical  causes  of  difference  that  exist.  As 
the  St.  Louis  Arbeiler-Zeitung  points  out,  socialists  arc  of  many 
sorts  and  have  arrived  at  their  convictions  by  many  paths. 
There  are  the  "old  line"  German  socialists;  the  "De  Leonites"; 
the  members  of  the  former  Socialist  Labor  Party  wlio  opposed 
De  Leon  and  broke  away  from  his  control  in  1899;  those  who, 
like  Mr.  Debs,  came  into  socialism  through  infelicitous  experi- 
ences with  the  trade-unions;  the  former  Populists;  and  a  group 
of  younger  men,  like  Dr.  Herron,  who  have  been  brought  into  the 
party  not  through  economic  reasons  or  the  Marxist  propaganda, 
but  by  ethical  and  Christian  considerations.  These  several 
groups  are  not  agreed,  except  superficially,  and  they  cannot, 
therefore,  walk  long  together. 

The  most  important  point  of  difference  is  perhaps  the  relation 
of  political  socialism  to  trade-unions.  The  present  Socialist 
Labor  Party  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  "pure  and  simple"  trade- 
unions,  as  mere  palliatives  at  best,  and  as  now  largely  controlled 
by  "labor  fakirs"  and  "capitalist  lieutenants"  in  the  interest  of 
the  money  power.  Hence,  there  was  organized  in  1895  ^^ 
Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance — a  labor  movement  based 
unequivocally,  like  the  social  democratic  Gczverksclutflen  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  socialist  and  "class-conscious"  program.  The 
Social  Democratic  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  friendly  to  the 
labor-unions  of  the  British  and  American  type.  We  do  not  see 
how  this  fruitful  "root  of  bitterness"  is  to  be  plucked  up. 
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CRISES  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

AN  economic  crisis  is  the  result  of  disturbances  of  the 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply.  The  causes  of 
such  disturbances  are  partly  traceable  to  direct  errors  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods,  but  they  acquire  much  of  their 
acute  character  from  pathological  tendencies.  The  economic 
world  is  never  in  a  static  condition,  but  always  in  the  dynamic 
condition  of  constant  change  in  the  relations  between  production 
and  consumption.  The  demand  for  commodities  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  marginal  utility  which  sends  the  buyer  to  the 
market,  not  only  where  he  can  buy  cheapest,  but  where  he  can 
buy  the  objects  on  the  whole  most  attractive  to  him  for  the 
purchasing  power  which  he  has  to  expend.  Changes  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  character  of  these  objects,  in  the 
amounts  purchased  under  the  influence  of  modifications  of  taste 
and  fashion,  and  in  the  cost  of  production  as  determined  by  new 
processes  of  manufacture.  Hence  come  the  miscalculations  of 
producers,  over-production  of  particular  articles,  and  when  these 
articles  form  an  important  part  of  the  whole  product  of  the  com- 
munity, and  other  conditions  are  ripe,  there  sweeps  over  the 
community  a  sudden  panic  of  fear  for  the  future,  distrust  of 
credit,  and  arrest  of  consumption. 

Errors  of  calculation  as  to  demand  and  supply  are  occurring 
daily,  under  conditions  of  the  greatest  general  prosperity.  The 
competition  between  producers  is  constantly  causing  waves  of 
excessive  offer  or  excessive  demand  for  particular  articles,  which 
result  in  the  oscillation  of  prices  above  or  below  the  cost  of 
production.  These  movements  counteract  each  other  to  a  large 
extent  under  favorable  business  conditions,  and  the  occasional 
loss  of  one  producer  is  offset  by  the  gain  of  another,  or  the  loss 
upon  one  class  of  articles  is  offset  for  the  same  producer  by  the 
gains  upon  other  articles.  But  if,  as  Professor  Pareto  says, 
"at  a  given  moment  a  great  number  of  these  oscillations  take 
place  in  the  same  direction,  their  effects  being  cumulative,  added 
one  to  the  other,  they  give  as  a  result  an  oscillation  which  may 
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attain  a  wide  sweq).  It  is  to  this  oscillation,  when  it  affects 
the  whole  economic  system,  that  the  name  of  crisis  is  given."' 
This  combinaton  of  conditions  is  neither  accidental  nor  unusual. 
It  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  character  of  the  human  mind, 
which  causes  a  feeling  of  exuberant  confidence  at  one  period 
and  of  doubt  and  depression  at  another.  "The  periodicity  of 
crises,"  Professor  Pareto  declares  "does  not  depend  upon  an 
objective  cause,  but  rather  upon  a  subjective  one."  This  rhythmic 
movement  is  apparently  one  of  the  conditions  of  economic  pro- 
gress,— a  manifestation  of  the  vitaHty  of  the  economic  organism. 
The  alternatives  of  repose  and  excitement  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  all  living  organisms,  and  it  is  only  in  death  that  such  move- 
ments cease. 

The  modem  organization  of  industry  tends  to  cause  crises  m 
several  ways.  The  sub-division  of  labor  is  responsible  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  possibility  of  errors  in  production.  This  sub- 
division is  not  only  local,  as  between  groups  of  individuals,  but 
has  become  territorial  and  international.  It  has  given  birth  to 
industries  which  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on  without  the 
modem  equipment  of  means  of  transportation  by  land  and  sea.* 
The  primitive  producer,  providing  directly  for  his  own  wants  by 
his  own  efforts,  occupied  a  very  different  position  from  the 
modem  producer,  who  produces  a  large  quantity  of  a  single  article 
and  produces  wholly  for  exchange.  If  it  turns  out  that  he 
cannot  exchange  his  product  for  as  mudi  of  other  products  as 
he  expected,  his  calculations  of  profit  are  defeated.  If  he  relies 
for  his  income  upon  tlie  margin  of  profit  above  cost  of  production 
and  finds  that  he  cannot  sell  his  products  for  more  than  the  cost 
of  production,  or  cannot  sell  them  for  as  much,  he  receives  no 
return  for  his  own  labor  and  ceases  to  be  a  purchaser  of  the 
products  of  the  labor  of  others.  If  lie  holds  his  products  for 
what  he  considers  a  fair  equivalent  in  money  or  in  other  goods, 
but  the  producers  of  other  goods  will  not  pay  this  equivalent,  he 
finds  on  his  hands  a  useless  stock  of  goods.     When  this  condition 

'  Ctmri  4'&t»n»mu  PtKti^ui,  li,  p.  SjS. 

■"NailoDB  tpccbliiv.  tike  inilivldual*.  accordlnf  to  their  apdiudea.  oadi 
uiuming  the  tuk  of  nllsfflag  ■  pan  of  (he  maietdl  atid  motal  tieeda  whOM 
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reaches  large  numbers  of  producers,  and  affects  the  mechanism 
of  credit  by  their  inability  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  banks, 
a  crisis  occurs. 

This  modem  organization  of  industry  makes  it  difficult  even 
for  the  most  astute  producers  to  guard  against  errors  in  produc- 
tion. The  assumption  of  the  old  political  economy,  that  pro- 
duction follows  demand,  is  no  longer  true  under  the  present 
system.  Demands  for  goods  of  a  given  kind  affords  a  partial 
guide  for  the  future  production  of  such  goods,  but  only  in 
particular  cases, — goods  "made  to  order,"— does  the  production 
actually  wait  upon  the  particular  demand.  In  the  case  of  the 
great  wholesale  manufactures  production  in  anticipation  of 
demand  is  the  almost  universal  rule.  Preparation  for  production 
has  to  be  made  months,  and  in  many  cases,  years  in  advance  of 
the  delivery  of  the  finished  product.  Thus  a  manufacturer  of 
cottons  has  to  build  his  factory,  equip  it  with  machinery,  and  buy 
his  raw  materials,  and  he  has  to  gather  his  fuel  and  make  his 
contracts  with  his  employees,  before  a  yard  of  cotton  can  be 
produced.  He  may  contract  for  machinery  when  its  price  is 
high  or  buy  cotton  for  future  delivery  at  a  price  which  afterwards 
falls.  If  a  competitor  performs  both  these  transactions  on  more 
favorable  terms,  he  may  underbid  the  first  producer  in  the  mar- 
kets and  compel  him  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  loss  or  see  them 
stacked  up  idle  in  the  mill. 

The  intensity  of  competition  in  modern  industry  has  so  reduced 
profits  that  it  requires  the  most  careful  calculation  to  guard 
against  loss.  A  manufacturer  who  makes  errors  amounting  to 
ID  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  his  goods  cannot  solace  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  simply  makes  a  less  profit  than  a 
more  prudent  and  far-seeing  rival,  who  has  avoided  errors.  Ten 
per  cent,  is  likely  to  be  the  whole  of  the  profit  of  his  rival,  and  if 
the  profit  is  greater,  the  machinery  of  modern  money  markets 
soon  brings  it  down  to  the  level  of  profits  in  other  industries.  If 
the  demand  runs  a  little  ahead  of  the  supply,  and  considerable 
profits  are  realized  for  a  brief  period,  some  capitalist,  tempted 
by  the  profit,  puts  up  another  mill  and  the  supply  again  threatens 
to  become  excessive.     In  the  language  of  Professor  Smart:* 

V  Studies  in  Ectmcmics^  p.  204. 
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"Mills  and  machinery  in  great  part  are  standing  ready  to  start, 
or  go  on  full  time,  whenever  a  profit  can  be  shown,  but  the 
moment  that  a  profit  emerges  every  one  rushes  to  snatch  it,  and 
it  disappears  in  a  wave  of  over-supply." 

Capital  once  invested  in  the  machinery  of  production  cannot 
always  or  easily  be  withdrawn  or  converted  to  other  uses.  The 
mobility  of  capital  has  greatly  increased  under  the  system  of 
banking  credits  and  stock  exchange  securities,  but  argiunents 
based  upon  this  mobility  refer  to  the  loan  fund  of  floating  capital 
and  are  not  applicable  to  capital  which  has  become  fixed  in  mills 
and  machinery.  Such  capital  is  subject  to  all  the  risks  of  com- 
petitive production  during  the  long  process  of  investment  and 
after  the  investment  has  been  made.  As  Prof.  Smart  observes, 
"It  is  only  in  text-books  of  political  economy  that  capital  at  once 
leaves  the  old  channels  as  their  waters  sink  below  the  'average 
profits,'  and  cuts  out  new  ones."  In  the  desperate  effort  to 
utilize  the  old  equipment  of  mills  and  machinery,  and  to  cam 
a  profit,  the  manufacturer  will  often  seek  to  reduce  the  ratio  of 
his  fixed  charges  to  his  total  product  by  increasing  production. 
This  may  be  attained  by  adding  to  tlie  plant  or  increasing  the 
output  of  the  old  plant.  While  this  permits  a  reduction  of  profits 
to  a  minimum,  these  profits  are  further  tlireatened  by  this  increase 
of  production  beyond  the  effective  demand,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess continues  until  tlie  poorer  mills  and  the  weaker  producers  are 
finally  forced  to  suspend.  A  certain  period  of  time  is  needed  for 
finding  new  outlets  for  finished  goods  and  for  the  adjustments 
which  are  required  by  changed  conditions.  It  is  truthfully 
declared  by  Professor  Leroy-Beaulieu.  that  when  the  production 
of  an  article  is  increased  suddenly  and  greatly,  the  market,  with 
rare  exceptions,  fails  to  enlarge  in  equal  proportion  except  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  fall  in  price. 

These  then  are  among  the  conditions  which  make  it  difficult 
for  ilie  most  far-sighted  producer  to  maintain  in  his  own  industry 
the  equilibrtuni  between  supply  and  demand.  He  has  a  sensitive 
barometer  of  the  conditions  of  supply  in  organized  markets,  like 
the  cotton  and  iron  markets  and  the  stock  exchanges.  The  warn- 
ing given  by  fluctuations  of  prices  in  these  markets  is  very  useful 
lo  him  in  purchasing  materials  and  governing  his  future  produc- 
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tion,  but  the  warning  sometimes  comes  after  the  fact  as  a  result 
of  the  excess  of  production  arising  from  his  operations  and  those 
of  his  rivals.  These  organized  markets,  especially  that  for  trans- 
ferable capital^  afford  a  constant  menace  as  well  as  a  barometer 
to  the  producer.  He  knows  that  if  his  profits  rise  above  the 
average  profits  in  other  industries,  the  great  loan  fund  of  the 
world  is  ready  to  pour  into  his  industry,  create  new  mills  and 
increase  to  an  excessive  amount  a  production  which  was  probably 
already  sufficient  to  meet  effective  demand.^  He  knows  also, 
that  if  a  new  invention  appears  upon  the  market,  reducing  by 
5  per  cent,  or  even  a  smaller  fraction  the  cost  of  producing  his 
goods,  the  loan  fund  is  available  for  equipping  new  mills  with 
this  invention  or  enabling  his  rivals  to  apply  it  to  their  old  mills. 
The  same  resource  may  be  open  to  him  as  to  the  future,  but  the 
fact  that  cost  of  production  has  fallen  is  likely  to  react  upon 
existing  stocks  of  finished  goods  and  drive  their  price  below  their 
cost  of  production. 

When  to  these  variable  elements  affecting  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  margin  of  profit  are  added  the  variable  elements 
which  influence  demand,  the  situation  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
ducer becomes  still  more  delicate.  The  law  of  marginal  utility 
will  not  only  drive  the  buyer  with  almost  imerring  instinct  to 
the  seller  who  sells  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  price,  but  it 
will  drive  him  to  buy  any  substitute  which  promises  to  perform 
the  same  service  at  a  lower  price.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  woolens 
should  be  abnormally  advanced,  upon  the  calculation  that  the 
community  must  consume  a  fixed  quantity  of  woolens,  it  would 
be  found  that  buyers  would  turn  to  the  other  textile  fabrics, — 
cottons,  silks,  and  linens,and  their  compounds, — in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  their  wants.  An  advance  in  copper  was  met  in  1889  by  a 
remarkable  shrinkage  m  the  demand  and  the  employment  of  other 
metals,  like  zinc  and  iron.  In  respect  to  these  great  staple 
articles  the  problem  is  much  simpler  than  in  respect  to  finished 
articles  which  are  the  subject  of  varying  tastes.     A  demand  for 

*  *'  The  knowledge  that  enough  capital  is  already  invested  in  an  industry  to  fully 
supply  all  current  demands  at  profitable  prices  has  no  power  to  deter  the  invest- 
ment of  fresh  capital,  provided  the  new  investors  have  reason  to  believe  their 
capital  can  be  made  to  displace  some  existing  capital." — Hobson,  The  Evolution 
of  Modern  Capitalism^  p.  202. 
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one  article,  moreover,  reacts  upon  the  demand  for  another,  as  the 
investment  of  the  earnings  of  the  masses  a  few  years  ago  in 
bicycles  was  said  to  have  reduced  the  amount  spent  upon  pianos 
and  to  have  injured  the  business  of  the  livery  stables.  Thus,  in 
order  to  determine  exactly  the  equations  of  demand  and  supply, 
a  producer  would  need  to  possess  complete  knowledge  in  regard 
to  all  existing  industries  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  respect  to 
future  changes  in  popular  demand  for  their  products. 

The  tendency  to  over-production  resulting  from  unrestricted 
competition  has  been  corrected  to  some  extent  during  the  past 
decade  by  the  consolidation  of  industry  and  the  restriction  of 
production.  The  volume  of  production  and  the  process  of  dis- 
tribution have  thus  been  brought  under  a  higher  degree  of 
organization  than  before.  Production  has  been  curtailed  in  many 
lines  to  conform  to  ascertained  or  probable  demand,  but  "the 
machinery  of  management,"  in  the  language  of  Professor  /ones, 
"has  not  developed  pan  passu  with  the  technique  of  production."' 

It  is  declared  bv  Col.  Carroll  D,  Wright,  that  "Any  one  great 
industry,  under  complete  organization,  can  be  regulated  by  all 
the  forces  acting  understandingly  and  together,  and  it  is  only 
through  such  organiiation  that  production  can  be  wisely  regu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  necessity  to  supply  the  market."'  In  the 
United  States  great  combinations  of  capital  have  been  formed 
in  order  to  limit  competition,  and  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the 
captains  of  industry  have  been  developed  to  an  exceptional  degree. 
This  organization,  in  spite  of  many  evils,  undoubtedly  has  great 
advantages.  It  is  subject  to  dangers  of  its  own,  however,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  magnitude  of  the  powers  and  interests  entrusted 
to  individuals  as  the  custodians  of  large  capital  and  many 
thousands  of  workers.  While  established  manufacturing  indus- 
tries may  be  better  regulated  by  combination  than  by  free  com- 
petition, there  is  grave  danger  of  mistakes  and  undue  speculation 
in  the  creation  and  promotion  of  new  enterprises,  especially  in 
undeveloped  countries, 

A  remedy  for  existing  evils  in  production  cannot  be  found  in 
state  socialism  or  cooperation,  unless  the  representatives  of  the 

^Ejtntmic  Criui,  p.  47. 
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state  or  the  cooperative  body  can  be  endowed  with  absolute 
knowledge  of  all  elements  affecting  demand  and  supply,  including 
not  only  the  present  but  the  changes  in  demand  and  in  methods 
of  production  in  the  future.  The  state  may  aid  in  diminishing 
the  errors  resulting  from  miscalculation  by  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  community  its  great  resources  for  gathering  and  distribut- 
ing information,  but  the  past  history  of  state  regulation,  even 
in  simple  matters,  does  not  justify  the  belief  that  it  can  arrogate 
to  itself  or  to  its  representatives  wider  knowledge  and  more 
accurate  judgment  of  future  contingencies  than  belong  to  those 
who  stake  their  fortunes  under  the  competitive  system  upon  the 
accuracy  of  their  anticipations  and  whose  errors  of  individual 
judgment  are  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  average  judgment  of 
all  other  producers  and  investors  by  the  sensitive  mechanism  of 
the  stock  and  produce  exchanges. 

The  money  market  and  the  organization  of  credit  are  closely 
related  to  the  circumstances  of  a  crisis.  They  reflect  with  such 
delicacy  the  changes  in  conditions  of  credit,  in  demand  for  capital, 
and  in  prices,  that  the  banking  systems  was  often  treated  in  the 
early  history  of  economics  as  the  primary  cause  of  crises.  That 
this  was  a  superficial  view  of  the  situation  is  clearly  recognized 
by  most  modern  students.  The  existence  of  credit  and  the  great 
accumulation  of  loanable  capital  in  modern  society  contribute  to 
the  capacity  for  over-production  and  speculative  enterprises. 
Indeed,  the  economic  crisis  in  its  modern  form  is  essentially  a 
phenomenon  of  the  organization  of  industry  and  credit ;  but  this 
is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  employment  of  so  delicate  and 
efficient  an  instrument.  The  ancient  crises,  growing  out  of  crop 
failures,  were  much  more  severe  in  their  effects  than  the  modem 
derangements  of  industry,  and  the  progress  of  economic  educa- 
tion is  tending  to  reduce  the  severity  of  crises  in  the  wealthy 
societies  of  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  disturbing  causes  which  pre- 
vents the  working  of  the  mechanism  of  industry  under  the 
secure  conditions  of  a  static  state  is  the  growth  of  the  loan  fund. 
This  fund  is  pouring  into  the  money  market  every  year  a  great 
amount  of  saved  capital  seeking  investment.  There  was  a  time 
when  every  dollar  of  available  saving  was  required  for  productive 


enterprises  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  This  was  con- 
spicuously the  case  in  the  beginning  of  railway  construction, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Bank  of  France  to  go  to  tlie  aid 
of  the  French  railways  in  order  to  raise  in  the  course  of  three 
years  a  sum  of  about  $200,000,000.  But  the  increase  of  railway 
equipment  and  the  employment  of  labor-saving  machinery  in 
farming  and  manufacturing  has  promoted  saving  almost  in  a 
geometrical  ratio  from  year  to  year.  The  saving  of  one  year  has 
been  capitalized  into  increased  producing  plant,  which  has  greatly 
increased  the  saving  of  another  year,  until  the  amount  of  capital 
offered  annually  for  investment  in  new  enterprises  has  reached 
several  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

This  great  development  in  modern  society  of  saving  for 
investment  has  contributed  to  increase  the  tendency  to  a  mis- 
direction of  productive  power.  Over-production  of  consumable 
goods  takes  place  because  so  large  a  part  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  community  is  saved  for  investment.  A  better  equilibrium 
would  be  established  between  the  production  of  finished  goods 
and  the  demand  for  them  if  the  commiuiity  devoted  a  larger 
portion  of  its  purchasing  power  to  obtaining  such  goods.  Saving 
is  required  not  merely  to  maintain  the  old  equipment  of  society, — 
the  precious  fruit  of  many  centuries  of  development, — but  to 
continue  this  development  by  the  creation  of  new  and  improved 
machinery  and  providing  for  an  increased  population  upon  the 
established  scale  of  comfort,  or  a  higher  scale.  But  so  large  a 
part  of  the  earnings  of  society  has  been  set  aside  in  recent  years 
for  investment  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  production  of 
finished  goods  and  the  effective  demand  for  them  has  been  broken. 
Too  much  of  the  product  of  labor  has  been  de\-oted  to  the  creation 
of  new  equipment  of  doubtful  or  at  least  postponed  utility,  and 
too  little  to  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  the  existing  equiiH 
ment.' 

'  "The  mere  Introduction  of  trait  by  tnonejr  deitrofa.  ks  Ir  were,  the  u*e  of 
the  whole  abitracl  iheory.  So  long  as  original  barlrr  prevailed,  •uppljr  and 
dnnand  met  (ace  to  face.  Bu(  by  the  iDlcrreniloD  of  moncj.  ibc  leller  Is  piftccd 
In  a  condition  10  purchase  only  after  a  time,  that  it.  to  putipone  (he  other  hall 
of  the  exchange  iranaacllon  aa  he  wlshea.  Hence  ii  fatlawa  thai  auppljr  does 
not  neccaaaril;  produce  a  concapondlng  dcmanil  In  iho  real  matkcl." — R»telur^ 
II,  p,  >o6. 
■■ 
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It  is  a  sound  maxim  that  there  camiot  be  such  a  thing  as 
universal  over-production,  because  the  increased  product  of  one 
man's  labor  will  be  exchanged  against  the  increased  product  of 
the  labor  of  others.  But  even  Mr.  Mill,  who  insisted  most 
strongly  upon  this  axiom,  admitted  that  it  was  subject  to  several 
conditions.  The  most  vital  of  these  are  that  production  shall 
always  take  the  right  channels,  producing  only  that  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  at  prices  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  production, 
and  that  there  shall  be  perfect  mobility  of  capital  and  labor  to 
meet  changes  in  this  demand.  These  conditions  are  difficult  of 
realization  under  the  modem  system  of  production  in  anticipation 
of  demand.  It  thus  comes  about,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Clark,  that  "it  is  in  the  relations  of  present  to  future — ^in  specula- 
tive and  inaccurate  estimates  of  incomes  that  are  about  to  be, — 
that  there  lie  influences  that  cause  goods  to  be  created  for  which, 
in  time,  there  is  no  effectual  demand."^ 

In  a  practical  sense,  if  not  in  theory,  over-production  in  respect 
to  effective  demand  is  not  only  possible,  but  has  been  the  actual 
history  of  many  leading  commodities  during  the  last  three 
decades,  since  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  came  to  be  almost  completely  supplied  with  the  equipment 
for  producing  machine-made  goods  and  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation.^ Why  does  the  rule  of  the  exchange  of  products  for 
each  other,  no  matter  how  large  the  production,  cease  to  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  healthy  equilibrium  ?  The  answer 
is  found  largely  in  the  investment  of  savings  in  enterprises  which 
do  not  immediately  become  productive.  These  enterprises  make 
large  demands  for  food  supplies  and  clothing  for  the  laborers 
employed  in  them,  and  for  iron  and  steel  and  other  raw  materials 
of  production,  but  they  often  duplicate  unduly  the  existing 
machinery  of  production.  This  increase  in  the  equipment  of 
civilized  societies,  beyond  the  point  adequate  to  supplying  con- 
sumptive demands  is  to  a  large  extent  a  destruction  of  saving 

'  Introduction  to  Rodbertus,  Over-production  and  Crises,  p.  17. 

'  **The  use  of  the  term  over-production  does  not  mean  that  more  goods  arc 
produced  than  the  community  can  consume,  but  more  than  the  community  can 
pay  for  at  the  prices  which  cover  the  expense  to  the  producers.  The  larger  the 
fixed  capital  in  an  industry,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  such  over-production.'* 
— Hadley,  Economics^  p.  294. 
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instead  of  a  productive  use  of  it.  The  capital  which  might  have 
been  employed  for  varied  new  uses,  in  ministering  to  new  and 
finer  needs,  has  been  practically  devoted  to  the  needless  duplica- 
tion of  what  was  already  sufficient  and  has  not  contributed  to  the 
useful  wealth  of  the  community.  The  excessive  creation  of  mills 
and  railways  illustrates  in  this  sense,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree,  the  paradox  of  value  shown  by  water  and  air.  that  an 
increase  of  the  supply  does  not  add  to  the  sum  of  exchange  values 
nor  even  to  the  benefits  of  the  community.  This  consecration 
of  capital  to  the  production  of  useless  machinery  is  worse  than 
its  use  upon  articles  of  luxury  or  consumption,  because  the  latter 
would  at  least  afford  an  economic  satisfaction,  if  not  a  moral 
one,  to  the  consumer.  Capital  sunk  in  enterprises  which  are  not 
productive  and  do  not  promise  productiveness  in  the  future  is 
practically  capital  destroyed. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  capital,  imder  the  law  of  margrinal 
utility,  to  gravitate  to  the  point  where  it  will  earn  the  highest 
returns.  Artificial  barriers  of  law  and  custom  will  sometimes 
check  this  movement  and  force  the  owner  to  accept  a  low  return 
in  comparison  with  what  might  be  earned  elsewhere.  One  of 
these  barriers  which  was  potent  until  recent  times  was  the  barrier 
of  national  boundaries.  After  this  barrier  was  crossed,  capital 
still  remained  shut  to  a  large  extent  within  the  limits  of  the 
advanced  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Experiments  beyond  these  boundaries,  such  as  those  of  British 
capitalists  in  Latin  America  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  ninth  decade,  were 
often  followed  by  disastrous  results,  because  of  the  lack  of 
European  commercial  standards,  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts in  the  countries  where  the  capital  was  invested,  and  extrav- 
agant expectations  for  the  future.  When  the  crash  came,  it 
affected  not  only  the  country  where  the  investments  had  been 
made  and  those  who  had  made  them,  but  the  whole  trade  of  the 
lending  countries.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  has 
begun  a  new  movement  of  this  character  more  important  than 
any  which  has  gone  before.  The  less  developed  coiuitries  of 
Europe,  Germany  and  Russia,  were  first  supplied  with  the 
machinery  of  production  and  exchange  from  the  reservoir  of 
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savings  in  the  more  developed  countries,  and  since  then  the  vast 
extent  of  Africa  and  Asia  has  been  opened  to  modem  civilization 
under  the  protection  of  the  more  advanced  coimtries.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  congestion  of  capital  in  the  older  countries, 
which  threatened  to  paralyze  enterprise  and  result  in  a  long 
period  of  depression,  has  found  an  outlet  in  the  undeveloped 
countries  and  this  outlet  has  contributed  to  the  increased  sale  of 
manufactured  goods,  larger  earnings  for  invested  capital  and 
the  revival  of  industry  which  began  all  over  the  world  about 
1897. 

Proof  of  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  this  recent  development 
is  afforded  by  the  creation  of  stock  companies  in  Gertpany  and 
Russia  within  the  last  few  years.  In  Germany  the  number  of 
companies  incorporated  rose  to  182  in  1896,  with  a  total  capital 
of  268,600,000  marks;  254  in  1897,  with  a  capital  of  380,500,000 
marks;  329  in  1898,  with  a  capital  of  463,600,000  marks,  and 
364,  with  a  capital  of  545,000,000  marks  in  1899, — z,  total  in 
four  years  of  1,129  ^^w  companies  with  a  capital  of  1,657,700,000 
marks  ($400,000,000).  In  Russia  the  year  1895  witnessed  the 
organization  of  stock  companies  with  aggregate  capitals  of 
129,363,000  roubles;  1896,  232,640,000  roubles;  1897, 
239,424,000  roubles;  1898,  256,237,000  roubles,  and  1899, 
358,354,812  roubles, — ^a  total  capitalization  in  five  years  of 
1,216,018,000  roubles  ($632,000,000).^  In  Belgiimi  also  a 
great  movement  took  place  during  the  closing  years  of  the  cen- 
tury in  the  creation  of  stock  companies.  Brussels  became  a 
financial  center,  on  which  the  issues  of  banking,  railway  and 
industrial  securities  increased  from  26,596,000  francs  in  1896 
to  463,094,000  francs  in  1899.^ 

In  all  these  countries,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  the  companies 
formed  were  as  much  for  the  development  of  the  less  advanced 
countries  as  for  operations  at  home.  The  surplus  capital  of 
France  passed  largely  through  the  conduit  of  Belgian  and 
Russian  companies  to  flow  finally  upon  the  untilled  soil  of  African 

^  BulUtin  de  Staiistique  (Feb.,  1899),  *^^»  P*  ^^5  »  £conomisU  Francais^  April 
7,  1900,  p.  444. 

Bulletin  Russe  de  StatisHque  (July-Sept.,  1898),  v,  p.  635;  and  October- 
December,  1899),  vi,  p.  735. 

*  Moniteur  des  Inth^its  Matkritls^  March  25,  1900,  p.  794. 
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and  Asiatic  industrial  development.  These  and  similar  demands 
for  capital,  including  a  large  demand  in  the  advanced  countries 
for  electrical  equipment,  produced  a  radical  change  in  discount 
and  interest  rates  by  withdrawing  from  the  loan  fund  and  sinkini; 
in  permanent  investments  a  large  part  of  the  surplus  savings  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  century.  The  average  rate  of  discount 
rose  from  2  per  cent,  in  London  in  1895  to  2,75  per  cent  in 
1897,  3.26  |jer  cent,  in  1898,  and  3.75  per  cent,  in  1899,  while 
in  Berlin  a  rate  of  3.15  per  cent,  in  1895  advanced  to  a  rate  of 
4.28  per  cent,  in  1898  and  5  per  cent,  in  1899.  These  changes 
in  the  rate  for  the  rental  of  money  for  short  terms  were  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  the  permanent  rate  for  the  loan  of  capital 
which  indicated  that  the  outlet  found  for  surplus  saving,  in  the 
complete  equipment  of  countries  not  yet  fully  provided  with  the 
means  of  production  and  exchange,  was  larger  than  any  previous 
demand  of  the  kind  for  many  years. 

It  is  when  the  loan  fund  and  the  supply  of  saved  capital  seek- 
ing investment  have  been  largely  absorbed,  that  the  check  thereby 
imposed  upon  further  ventures  brings  on  a  crisis.  Many  mis- 
calculations are  made  during  the  period  of  development  and 
business  activity  as  to  the  time  when  the  new  enterprises  will 
become  productive,  even  where  the  enterprises  themselves  are 
sound.  It  is  found  that  investments  which  were  expected  to 
yield  their  fruits  in  targe  wealth  and  further  savings  are  likely 
to  require  years  for  their  fruition-  The  promoters  of  new 
enterprises,  who  find  their  profit  in  floating  securities  on  the 
market,  are  often  the  chief  victims  of  these  miscalculations,  even 
where  they  labored  under  no  misconception  themselves  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  enterprises.  They  find  that  the  public 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  surplus  savings  seeking  new  invest- 
ments and  will  take  no  more  of  the  new  tj-pes  of  securities.' 

'  An  inieresling  c>ie  of  lhl«  chanciei  ini  the  flotation  of  trainway  companies 
in  Fiance  In  i»9q.  The  slock  vrat  taken  Gisl  b;  large  capilallals,  but  the  latter 
"are  not  in  the  habit  of  beeping  long  securities  which  ace  unproductive  and  the 
appeuance  ol  some  of  ihem  on  the  Paris  Bourse  proved  that,  in  ipile  of  tho 
confidence  which  the  enterptiie*  Inspired  in  Ibetr  promoiert,  a  certain  number 
of  the  latter  tried  to  tealUe  at  a  pcemiuro  a  pan  of  iheir  Jocked-up  capital." 
Tb«  Investing  public  (ailed  to  re«pond  and  price*  declined.  —  ^itnomiilt  Eurtfitn 
0i»ne  IJ.  1900),  *TiI.  p.  776. 
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The  promoters  become  overloaded  with  securities  and  appeal  for 
ready  funds  to  the  banks,  but  the  banks, — ^noting  the  declining 
prices  of  the  securities  on  the  stock  exchanges, — ^become  distrust- 
ful, like  the  public,  and  curtail  their  advances  instead  of  increas- 
ing them. 

The  fact  that  oscillations  of  business  depression  and  activity 
follow  one  after  the  other,  from  the  inevitable  operation  of  the 
economic  system,  discloses  the  reason  for  the  periodicity  of  crises. 
Under  the  free  working  of  conditions  which  were  undisturbed 
by  cataclysms  of  nature  or  serious  political  events,  it  might 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  time  intervening  between  the 
inception  of  a  period  of  industrial  activity,  its  culmination,  and 
its  final  collapse,  would  be  nearly  the  same  in  every  incident  of 
this  character.  This  has  been  so  nearly  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jevons 
was  able  to  divide  the  crises  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  almost 
exact  intervals  of  ten  years, — 1816,  1825,  1837,  1847,  1857, 
1866,  1873,  1882,  and  1890.  The  variations  in  these  dates  from 
the  exact  period  of  ten  years  were  due  to  some  extent  to  dis- 
turbing political  causes,  like  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  Crimean  war,  the  American  Civil  war,  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  It  is  obvious  that  any  important  event  affecting 
the  economic  order  from  without,  like  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  or  the  liquidation  consequent  on  a  great  war,  must 
inevitably  invoke  something  like  a  crisis,  independently  of  the 
ordinary  play  of  economic  forces  under  normal  conditions. 

The  history  of  these  events  has  shown,  however,  that  their 
effect  upon  business  conditions  differed  materially  according  to 
the  stage  of  industrial  development  at  which  the  influence  from 
without  was  felt.  In  the  case  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
liquidation  was  comparatively  easy  in  France,  because  the  country 
had  just  emerged  from  the  effects  of  the  depression  which  began 
in  France  in  1864,  but  whose  influence  was  still  felt  after  1866 
as  the  result  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  severe  crisis  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Germany,  which  up  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
was  almost  isolated  from  the  international  money  market,  a  new 
era  of  economic  development  dated  from  the  payment  of  the  war 
indemnity  by  France.  Speculative  resources  were  so  plentiful  in 
Germany,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  indemnity  and  the  imperial 
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policy  upon  which  the  government  entered,  that  all  enterprise  was 
dragged  in  the  train  of  speculation  and  inflation  and  the  results 
were  severely  felt  after  the  crash  of  1873,  In  the  United  States 
the  crisis  which  began  in  London  in  1890,  with  the  failure  of  the 
Barings,  was  not  feh  until  1893.  partly  because  short  crops  in 
Europe  in  1891  and  1892  resulted  in  large  exports  of  agricultural 
products  from  America  and  created  a  balance  abroad  in  her  favor 
which  cloaked  the  withtlrawal  of  foreign  capital  and  prevented 
adverse  foreign  exchanges.' 

While  crop-failures  in  Europe  and  large  exports  of  agricultural 
products  operated  on  this  occasion  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
as  they  had  done  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879, 
the  failure  of  the  crops  has  come  to  be  a  less  serious  factor  in 
recent  economic  crises  than  was  the  case  when  the  mechanism 
of  industry  was  less  complex  than  at  the  present  day.  Recent 
crises  have  been  world-wide  in  their  influence, — at  least  as  wide 
as  the  extension  of  the  modern  mechanism  of  industry  and  credit 
This  condition  is  not  so  much  an  evil  as  might  at  first  appear. 
The  spread  of  the  disturbance  over  a  wider  area  seems  to  mitigate 
its  severity  at  any  given  point-  The  scarcity  of  food  supplies  or 
money  at  one  point  is  rectified  at  least  in  part  by  the  supplies  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  surplus  of  goods  on  one  market 
may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  their  exportation  to  another  market 
The  prices  of  food  products  no  longer  fluctuate  wildly  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  century,  when  adequate  means  of  transport 
did  not  exist  and  tliere  was  no  sympathy  between  national 
markets.  In  England,  as  recently  as  1840,  it  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Tooke  that  a  deficiency  of  one-sixth  in  the  English  harvest 
resulted  in  a  rise  of  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  grain,  and  prices  for  grain  varied  nearly  100  per  cent,  at  the 
same  moment  between  England  and  Prussia,  and  more  than  30 
per  cent,  between  England  and  Belgium.  Such  differences 
reacted  strongly  upon  the  prices,  not  only  of  food  products,  but 
of  the  articles  from  which  the  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity was  diverted  by  the  necessity  of  applying  so  much  to  the 
purchase  of  food.  These  differences  are  no  longer  possible  under 
the  modem  system  of  transportation,  which  places  the  granaries 
'  VUU  "A  HUiorr  of  Modem  Baoki  of  Itiue,"  pp.  534,  mQ, 
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of  the  world  at  the  command  of  any  country  within  a  few  weeks 
and  which  determines  to  a  nicety  by  the  prices  upon  the  produce 
exchanges,  the  relative  inducements  for  sending  products  to  one 
market  or  another. 

While  a  crop-failure,  therefore,  has  ceased  to  involve  the 
menace  to  human  life  and  the  impairment  of  the  world's  resources 
which  was  once  the  case,  it  is  not  without  effect  upon  economic 
conditions.  If  a  given  country  is  led  under  the  law  of  marginal 
utility  to  devote  its  productive  resources  largely  to  paying  an 
enhanced  price  for  its  food,  it  may  be  compelled  to  reduce  its 
demand  for  other  articles.  The  necessity  for  making  heavy 
payments  abroad  for  food  products  has  influences  upon  the 
international  money  market  which  are  revealed  by  the  outflow 
of  gold,  the  increase  of  discount  rates,  and  the  fall  of  the  price 
of  negotiable  securities  to  a  point  which  makes  their  purchase 
profitable  on  other  markets.  Such  conditions,  however,  are  not 
sufficient  to  invoke  a  crisis  unless  every  other  condition  is  ripe 
for  the  event.^  The  economic  equilibrium  may  indeed  be  par- 
tially maintained  by  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
agriculturists  in  those  countries  where  there  is  no  serious  defi- 
ciency of  food-products  and  whose  products  are  sold  at  high 
prices  to  the  countries  where  deficiency  exists. 

This  interplay  of  the  supplies  of  one  producing  country  upon 
the  markets  of  another  illustrates  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
modern  organization  of  industry  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
crises,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  mechanism  and  its 
easy  liability  to  derangement.  The  more  complete  the  knowl- 
edge of  business  men  becomes  in  regard  to  production  and  supply 
throughout  the  world,  the  wider  the  market  in  which  goods  may 
be  marketed  if  they  prove  to  be  superfluous  at  a  given  point,  and 
the  more  accurate  the  judgment  which  becomes  possible  under 
these  conditions,  the  less  is  the  danger  that  a  disturbance  of  the 

'  It  was  declared  of  the  crop  failure  in  England  in  1879  that  **  no  such  disaster 
had  befallen  English  agriculture  within  the  memory  of  living  men/'  and  conti- 
nental states,  which  usually  exported  wheat,  had  not  raised  enough  to  supply 
their  own  people."— Noyes,  Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance^  p.  55.  But 
no  crisis  broke  out  upon  European  money  markets,  in  spite  of  some  exports  of 
gold,  and  the  chief  effect  of  the  heavy  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
was  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  successfully  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. 
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equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  will  attain  a  destructive 
character.  The  crises  of  the  last  half  century  have  extended  their 
influence  over  the  civilized  world,  but  they  have  grown  less 
intense  in  their  impairment  of  the  resources  for  reconstruction 
and  in  the  suffering  inflicted  than  those  of  earlier  times.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  more  complete  knowledge  and 
sounder  judgment  will  so  far  mitigate  the  severity  of  commercial 
depressions  that  they  will  contribute  chiefly  to  weeding  out 
incompetent  producers  and  wasteful  methods  and  stimulating  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  industrial  system. 

The  organization  of  the  banking  and  credit  system  has  already 
reached  a  point  in  the  older  civilized  countries  which  averts  the 
worst  consequences  of  the  earlier  crises.  The  methods  and 
mechanism  of  commercial  banking,  as  developed  in  Great  Britain, 
in  France  and  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  have 
attained  a  perfection  which  makes  impossible  a  general  collapse 
of  banking  credit  except  under  conditions  so  destructive  to  the 
economic  system  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible 
measures  of  defence  and  hardly  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
The  commercial  banks  in  these  countries  confine  th«r  business 
chiefly  to  the  discount  of  commercial  paper  offered  by  individuals 
and  companies  in  good  standing,  and  to  advances  upon  first  class 
negotiable  securities.  While  the  latter  sometimes  shrink  in  value 
in  crises,  they  rarely  shrink  below  the  margin  fixed  when  the 
advances  are  made  and  the  losses  suffered  by  banks  are  eventually 
trifling.  There  is  little  danger  under  modem  conditions  of  credit 
of  the  failure  through  bad  loans  of  a  commercial  bank  which  is 
conducted  upon  sound  principles.  Excessive  loans  to  a  single 
individual  or  corporation  or  upon  security  which  would  be 
rejected  by  conser\'ative  bankers,  has  often  resulted  in  the  failure 
of  single  banks,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  where  banking 
responsibility  is  divided  among  many  institutions,  but  never 
within  the  past  half  century  liavc  such  failures  destroyed  con- 
fidence in  the  banking  system  and  led  to  the  general  withdrawal 
of  deposits. 

This  condition  of  confidence  in  the  banking  system  is  an 
important  factor  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  crises.  Discussion 
of  such  events  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  was  based 
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upon  the  theory,^-even  then  not  well  founded, — that  every  crisis 
would  invoke  not  only  the  withdrawal  of  banking  deposits,  but 
the  presentation  of  bank  notes  for  redemption  in  coin.  This 
would  have  reduced  a  community  to  no  other  means  of  exchange 
than  coin  and  would  have  contracted  the  medium  of  exchange 
to  a  small  fraction  of  its  usual  amount.  'Jhe  creation  by  prudent 
banking  methods  of  a  banking  system  capable  of  weathering  the 
most  severe  storms  of  modem  credit  has  contributed  to  perpetuate 
the  usual  means  of  exchange.  Private  credit  is  often  impaired 
in  a  crisis  and  banking  credit  is  employed  with  greater  caution 
than  usual  by  the  banks,  but  the  great  edifice  built  upon  the 
metallic  reserves  of  the  banks,  upon  sound  business  transactions, 
and  confirmed  habits  among  business  men, — ^the  deposit  and 
check  system,  the  issue  of  circulating  bank  notes,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  balances  between  banks  and  different  cities  through  the 
clearing  houses,— continues  to  perform  its  usual  functions,  only 
slightly  shaken  by  the  tendency  of  the  crisis  to  correct  the  errors 
of  individual  judgment  in  investments  and  undue  speculation  on 
the  stock  exchanges. 

The  banks  feel  the  pressure  of  increased  demands  for  money 
and  capital  in  several  ways.  They  encounter  not  merely  the 
demands  of  speculators  and  promoters,  but  the  appeals  of  their 
mercantile  customers  growing  out  of  enlarged  business  operations 
and  the  tendency  in  prosperous  times  for  individuals  to  carry 
more  currency  for  retail  transactions  than  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion. The  latter  demand,  due  in  part  to  the  high  prices  caused 
by  business  activity,  is  a  demand  for  actual  money,  unless  the 
banks  have  an  unhampered  power  of  note  issue.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  demands  upon  the  banks  are  felt  by  the  decline  in  the 
ratio  of  reserves  to  liabilities.  It  is  when  this  ratio  is  reduced  to 
the  danger  point  and  the  banks  begin  to  take  steps  for  their  own 
protection  by  curtailing  loans,  advancing  the  rate  of  discount, 
and  acquiring  gold  that  the  signal  is  given  for  a  general  arrest 
of  the  upward  movement. 

The  operation  upon  the  accounts  of  a  bank  of  the  movement 
of  ascending  business  activity  and  speculation  which  leads  to 
a  crisis  follows  so  uniform  a  rule  that  the  history  of  crises  may 
easily  be  traced  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  bank  returns.     Capital 
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is  idle  and  redundant  during  the  period  of  liquidation  followiog 
a  crisis,  because  those  who  have  it  to  lend  are  afraid  to  make 
investments  and  those  who  usually  employ  it  by  entering  the 
market  as  borrowers  are  cautious  about  embarking  upon  new 
enterprises.  As  these  fears  by  degrees  subside  on  both  sides,  a 
moderate  movement  sets  in.  The  large  supplies  of  capital  and 
the  low  rates  for  it  begin  to  tempt  borrowers  at  the  same  time 
that  the  opportunity  for  new  enterprises  and  for  the  resumption 
of  production  becomes  favorable  as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion 
of  old  stocks  of  goods.  The  growing  demand  for  capital 
gradually  increases  the  charge  for  it,  while  the  renewed  demand 
for  commodities,  falling  somewhat  suddenly  ujK>n  a  denuded 
market,  increases  their  price  and  offers  tempting  profits  for 
increased  production.  The  reviving  condition  of  the  markets 
makes  new  investments  attractive  and  increases  speculation,  and 
every  new  step  in  expansion  increases  the  demand  for  cajntal  at 
the  same  time  that  it  diminishes  the  supply. 

The  period  of  speculation  and  ascending  prices  is  marked  by  a 
steadily  widening  separation  between  the  amount  of  the  cash 
reserves  of  the  banks  and  their  loans  and  discounts.  The  cash 
falls  while  the  loans  rise.  The  fall  in  the  cash  is  partly  due  to 
the  steadily  growing  domestic  demand  for  currency  and  credit, 
to  meet  which  the  cash  is  put  in  circulation ;  but  the  decline  is 
sharply  accentuated,  after  speculation  reaches  the  danger-point, 
hy  the  demand  for  cash  for  settling  foreign  balances  which  have 
ceased  to  be  settled  in  merchandise.  The  changed  condition  of 
the  bank's  accounts  up  to  this  point  is  brought  about  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  expansion  of  credit  and  the  rise  of 
prices.  The  discovery  that  the  danger-point  has  been  reached, — 
that  the  stock  of  cash  and  the  volume  of  loans  are  too  far  apart, — 
usually  comes  somewhat  suddenly  to  the  mass  of  the  business 
community.  Unusual  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  lank 
reserves  for  export  abroad  are  one  of  the  visible  signs  that  busi- 
ness is  upon  the  e\-c  of  a  crisis. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  gold  movement  is  found  in  the 
state  of  trade.  Goods  can  no  longer  be  sold  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  produced, — partly  b«rcause  domestic  purchasers  cease  to 
purchase  so  largely  at  the  enhanced  prices,  and  partly  because 
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foreigfn  purchasers  can  buy  similar  goods  elsewhere  at  less 
prices, — ^and  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  no  longer  able  to 
meet  their  obligations  at  the  banks  at  maturity.  Then  begins 
the  panic,  which  becomes  more  or  less  acute  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  extent  to  which  credit  has  been 
overstrained.  The  demand  upon  the  banks  for  loans  and 
advances  increases,  while  the  decline  of  the  cash  reserve  becomes 
so  rapid  as  to  compel  prudent  bankers  to  raise  the  rate  of  dis- 
count. The  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  discount  rate  is  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  credit  from  those  who  can  do  without 
it,  while  it  attracts  capital  from  abroad,  or, — ^what  is  substantially 
the  same  thing, — induces  foreig^n  creditors  to  suspend  the  with- 
drawal of  their  credits  by  the  attraction  of  their  greater  earning 
power  where  the  high  discount  rates  prevail.  The  aid  extended 
by  the  banks  to  solvent  traders  enables  them  to  weather  the  storm. 
The  insolvent,  who  have  made  extreme  miscalculations  in  pro- 
duction and  in  estimates  of  probable  profits,  are  compelled  to 
suspend,  and  a  long  period  of  business  depression  sets  in. 

The  moment  the  acute  danger  is  over,  a  radical  change  comes 
over  the  accounts  of  the  banks  as  the  result  of  the  arrest  in  the 
activity  of  aflfairs.     The  demand  for  credit  declines  to  a  min- 
imum, resulting  in  the  reduction  of  loans  and  discounts,  whiltf 
8;{  the  diminished  demand  for  currency  sends  it  back  to  the  solvent 

J!  banks  and  results  in  the  rapid  piling  up  of  specie  in  their  reserves. 

The  movement  of  deposits  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the 
degree  of  disturbance  caused  by  the  crisis  and  the  banking  rules 
■jf  by  which  deposits  are  regulated.     The  general  tendency  of  the 

'  I. 

I  real  deposits, — those  which  are  not  merely  transfers  of  credit  by 

|i|!  the  bank  to  its  customers  on  account  of  loans, — is  to  follow  the 

cash  reserve.     They  diminish  when  the  demand  for  currency  is 
,  most  acute  and  begin  to  accumulate  again  when  the  crisis  is 

jjiil  over.     Their  recovery  is  usually  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  cash 

i;ii  reserves,  and  is  comparatively  slow  where  losses  of  capital  have 

•  been  heavy  and  the  wealth  has  disappeared  out  of  which  deposits 
were  made.     The  movement  to  withdraw  deposits  because  of 
distrust  of  the  solvency  of  the  banks  is  more  abnormal  and  in 
recent  crises  has  been  reduced  to  a  comparatively  minor  factor. 
;.'!  Such  withdrawals,  without  commercial  reasons,  greatly  cripple 
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the  powers  of  a  bank  to  assist  those  who  need  assistance  and 
have  been  among  the  most  serious  dangers  of  financial  crises, 
where  banking  was  not  regulated  by  sound  laws,  and  among 
peoples  where  its  methods  were  not  well  understood. 

An  illustration  of  the  movement  of  bank  accounts  under  modem 
conditions  of  credit  is  afforded  by  the  consolidated  accounts  of 
the  national  banks  of  the  United  States  from  the  crisis  of  1893 
to  the  maximum  of  business  activity  in  1900.  The  state  of  the 
leading  items  at  selected  dates,  showing  the  volume  of  business 
and  specie  reserves,  appears  in  the  following  table : 


Due.  Lo 

May  4.  1*93 ( 

Octobei  3.  1S93 

Mij  4,  1S94 

Oclober  3,  1894 

May  7,  1895 

September  33,  1S95., 

May  7.  1S96 

Oclober  6,  tS96 

May  14,  iBg7 

October  S,  1897 

May  s,  1878 

September  30,  1898.. 

April  5,  1899 

September  7,  1S99... 

April  36,  iqoo 3. 

September  5,  1 900. 


11  ud  DLSCOUDU. 

.161,401.858 
,843,634,167 
[.936,686.824 
,007.133.191 
.989,411.201 

!,  059.408 ,403 
[,983,886,364 
,893,368.839 

[.934. 1 5 '.976 
.066,776,113 
«."S,773.3*6 
1.173.519,610 
1,403.410,895 
.496.711.351 
.5».O34.990 
.M6,759.64a 


Spede  Rcwrre. 

ti07.333.14l 
334.703:860 
aS9.M«.9'3 
337.350,654 
318,646.599 

■M.37J.446 
300,808,633 
336.076.383 
i39.3B7.70a 
317.183.77a 
a93.B74.1s8 
364.l6».55» 
338.571.383 
358. 051 .069 
373.3»8,4io 


InillTidu*!  DcpodU. 

•". 749.930.  Bi  7 
l.4!l.'M.330 
t, 670.958,768 
1.738,418.819 
1.690.961,399 
",701.653,531 
1.687,639,515 
".597,891,058 
1.738,083.971 
I. 853.349. i»8 
•.999.308.438 
9,031,454.540 

3,437, 123.430 
8.450,795.595 
3, 449.  >  1 3.656 
3.508.348.557 


These  figures  show  a  large  volume  of  loans  in  May,  1893, 
when  the  inflation  preceding  the  panic  was  at  its  maximum.  The 
panic  became  acute  in  June,  but  did  not  seriously  affect  mercantile 
business  until  some  time  after  its  force  had  broken  over  tlie  stock 
exchanges  and  the  money  market.  Gradually,  however,  the  cur- 
tailment of  business  by  merchants  and  of  credits  by  the  banks, 
carried  loans  down  more  than  $300,000,000  within  five  months, 
while  the  hcivy  drafts  made  by  mercliants  and  bankers  upon 
their  deposits  reduced  the  deposit  accounts  by  nearly  an  equal 
amount.  These  were  the  minimum  points  of  the  panic  in  respect 
both  of  loans  and  deposits.  The  siwcie  reserves  of  the  banks 
were  already  stronger  in  October  than  in  July,  because  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  bankers  to  curtail  loans  and  husband 
cash.     It  was  not  tmtil  the  next  year  that  the  reflex  movement 
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of  idle  money  swelled  the  reserves  nearly  40  per  cent  above  the 
amount  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and  accumulated  a  specie  fund 
which  was  not  again  equaled  until  1898.  The  course  of  events 
was  somewhat  irregular  from  1894  to  1897,  because  of  the 
political  panics  which  swept  the  stock  exchanges  and  hampered 
business,  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  upon  the  gold  reserve,  the 
threat  of  war  with  Great  Britain  over  the  Venezuelan  boundary, 
and  the  political  campaign  of  1896  regarding  the  metallic  stand- 
ard. It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1898  that  loans  and  dis- 
counts returned  to  the  maximtun  of  1893.  The  volume  of  loans 
at  this  time  did  not  represent  the  degree  of  inflation  of  1893, 
because  of  the  intervening  growth  in  the  population  and  consum- 
ing power  of  the  country.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  money 
swelled  the  specie  reserves  50  per  cent,  above  the  amount  in 
1893,  and  deposits  $550,000,000  above  the  minimtun  of  the  panic 
year.  It  remained  for  the  year  1899  to  witness  a  further  expan- 
sion in  loans  and  deposits,  which,  although  balanced  by  a  large 
increase  in  specie  reserves,  already  pointed  the  way  to  another 
period  of  expanded  credit  and  of  the  absorption  of  the  loan  fu^d 
of  the  community. 

A  severe  strain  is  imposed  upon  commercial  banks  at  the  acute 
stage  of  a  crisis.  Unusual  demands  are  made  for  new  loans  and 
the  extension  of  previous  loans,  which  arise  in  part  from  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  banker,  but  are  intensified  by  the  sudden 
distrust  of  other  sources  of  credit.  Those  who  have  been  content 
with  small  quantities  of  cash,  and  have  been  both  giving  and 
receiving  commercial  credits  in  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
suddenly  realize  that  unusual  calls  will  be  made  upon  them  for 
cash  and  begin  to  distrust  the  ability  to  pay  of  those  who  owe 
it  to  them.  Appeals  for  cash  or  its  equivalents  are  then  made 
to  the  banks,  which  are  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  general 
belief  in  the  ability  to  obtain  it.  Any  form  of  banking  credit 
will  be  accepted  on  such  occasions  which  has  the  virtue  of 
unquestioned  exchangeability.  Such  credits  may  be  issued  by 
banks  to  solvent  traders  without  risk  to  any  required  limit,  with 
great  benefits  in  arresting  panic  and  preventing  its  worst  conse- 
quences, on  the  conditions  that  the  banking  system  is  known  to 
be  sound  and  that  its  issues  are  not  fettered  by  law.     If  currency 
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is  hoarded  under  a  solvent  banking  system,  it  is  because  the 
amount  is  believed  to  be  limited  and  those  who  hoard  it  fear 
that  they  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  share  which  they  need 
at  the  moment  when  it  may  be  demanded.  An  elastic  hmit  of 
note  issue  is  a  powerful  weapon  for  restoring  financial  confidence 
on  such  occasions. 

The  expansive  theory,  as  it  is  called  by  Professor  MacLeod, 
has  been  too  often  tested  during  the  past  half  century  against  the 
restrictive  theory  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
former.  The  expansive  theory  involves  loans  in  times  of  panic 
up  to  the  utmost  limit,  upon  good  security,  which  the  resources 
of  the  bank  permit,  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  moment, 
A  solvent  bank  need  have  no  fear  in  a  crisis,  if  it  has  the  power 
to  issue  notes  and  extend  credit  freely,  that  its  specie  reserves 
will  not  be  fully  restored  after  the  acute  stage  of  the  crisis  is 
over.  The  restrictive  theory  assumes  the  necessity  of  bringing 
everything  at  once  to  a  metallic  basis.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
the  effect  upon  the  congested  financial  body  of  a  healthy  purging. 
This  theory  is  directed  against  the  continuance  of  loans  to  stistain 
the  inflated  credit  which  has  brought  on  the  panic.  It  would  be 
a  sound  theory  if  it  were  applied  at  the  right  time;  but  the 
demands  for  accommodation  after  a  panic  has  broken  out  are  very 
different  in  character  from  those  Iwfore  the  panic  The  new 
demands  are  not  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
inflation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  sudden  drying 
up  of  the  usual  sources  of  credit. — the  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  entire  machinery  of  exchange  through  terror.  The  moment 
the  terror  is  mitigated,  the  old  machinery  will  resume  its  normal 
functions,  with  a  movement  modulated  to  the  new  conditions  of 
things.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  modem  banking 
to  put  an  end  to  the  periixl  of  unreasoning  fear  and  complete 
paralysis  which  marks  the  acute  stage  of  a  panic  by  employing 
all  the  resources  due  to  inherited  strength  and  legal  powers  in 
restoring  the  orderly  functions  of  the  machinery  of  exchange. 

Many  of  the  disturbances  in  the  equilibrium  between  supply 
and  demand  which  brings  about  crises  result  in  the  long  run  in 
important  benefits  to  society.  The  crisis  weeds  out  the  less  cotn- 
petcnt  producers  and  leaves  in  the  field  only  those  who  have 
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shown  their  capacity  to  obtain  the  largest  sum  of  results  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  capital  and  labor.  It  is  the  rapidity  of 
this  evolution  which  has  contributed  to  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  crises  in  modem  society.  As  Professor  Giddings  well  sajrs  of 
the  increase  of  crime  and  vagabondage  along  with  the  increase 
of  social  wealth  -} 

"These  things  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  progress,  forms  that 
the  cost  of  progress  takes  when  the  rate  of  social  activity 
exceeds  the  rate  of  constructive  reorganization.  Quicken  the 
pace  of  a  moving  army,  and  the  number  of  the  unfortunates  who 
will  fall  exhausted  by  the  way  will  be  disproportionately  increased. 
•  .  .  Increase  the  strain  of  any  kind  of  competitive  work  and 
derange  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done,  and  the  percentage 
of  failures  will  rise." 

This  element  in  the  problem  would  seem  to  establish  the 
principle  that  the  more  rapid  the  progress  of  society,  the  more 
frequent  and  acute  would  be  industrial  crises.  This  tendency  is 
fortunately  restrained  by  the  increased  power  of  resistance  given 
to  the  mechanism  of  production  and  exchange  by  the  greater 
wealth  of  the  community,  the  diversity  of  its  industries  and 
resources,  and  the  wider  area  over  which  the  shock  of  disturbance 
is  spread.  In  this  respect  the  complexity  of  machine  production 
and  financial  organization  in  modem  society  operates  with  the 
equalizing  effect  of  the  market  for  securities  upon  changes  in  the 
value  and  supply  of  money  and  capital.  The  increased  sensitive- 
ness of  the  mechanism  makes  a  slight  derangement  keenly  felt 
and  results  in  precautions  at  an  early  date  against  more  radical 
derangements. 

The  effect  of  new  inventions  is  felt  most  severely  by  fixed 
capital.  Capital  invested  in  permanent  forms  is  almost  defense- 
less against  the  progress  of  improvements.  As  the  situation  is 
defined  by  Mr.  Wells,  "Society  proffers  its  highest  honors  and 
rewards  to  its  inventors  and  discoverers;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  each  inventor  or  discoverer  is  unconsciously  trying  to 
do  is  to  destroy  property,  and  his  measure  of  success  and  reward 
is  always  proportioned  to  the  degree  to  which  he  effects  such 
destruction."^     The  adoption  of  labor-saving  devices  or  more 

'  Democracy  and  Empire^  p.  go, 
•  Recent  Economic  Changes^  p.  369. 
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efficient  machinery  in  any  industry  relegate  the  old  equipment 
to  the  lumber  room,  if  the  improvement  is  of  an  important 
character.  It  is  the  adjustments  of  capital  and  labor  to  these 
new  conditions  which  are  among;  the  important  factors  in  causing 
a  crisis.  Only  under  a  static  condition  of  the  mechanism  of 
production  could  crises  be  averted,  even  if  knowledge  were  com- 
plete regarding  all  existing  conditions  of  demand  and  supply. 
The  element  of  new  discoveries,  causing  changes  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  supply  of  old  articles  and  creating  new^  demands, 
would  break  the  equilibrium.  As  Professor  Smart  describes  the 
situation  :• 

"As  things  are,  each  new  invention  throws  labour  out  of 
employment  for  the  time,  superannuates  fixed  capital,  and  inter- 
rupts the  flow  of  wages  and  profits.  Again,  through  miscalcula- 
tion, new  capital  does  not  always  seek  out  those  channels  which 
are  awaiting  on  improvement  and  reduced  cost,  but  flows  on  in 
the  old  grooves,  till  it  dams  up  the  channel  of  progress  with 
capital  in  the  wrong  place,  and  prices  are  again  pressed  down  to 
the  level  that  pays  the  last  comer  only.  Tims  progress  marks 
its  course  as  a  series  of  jerks." 

In  tlie  market  for  money  and  capital  also,  the  final  result  of 
the  changes  which  bring  on  a  crisis  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  to 
society.  The  reduction  in  the  rates  of  discount  and  interest, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  large  supply  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment, permits  many  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  which  would 
not  be  productive  under  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  The  lower  the 
rate  of  interest  falls  and  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  capital 
in  the  world,  the  greater  becomes  the  equipment  of  efficient  pro- 
ducing machinery  and  the  greater  is  the  suq)lus  which  society 
can  afford  to  devote  to  permanent  works  of  education  and  decora- 
tion which  are  not  directly  productive.  But  the  prtwess  of  transi- 
tion by  which  capital  is  deprived  of  its  value  and  investments 
cease  to  earn  their  old  return  is  a  period  of  losses  and  suffering 
for  the  owners  of  this  fixed  capital  and  these  investments,  A 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  means  a  reduction  of  expenditure  and 
a  readjustment  of  social  relations  by  those  living  upon  the  interest 
on  securities,  by  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  all  others 

■  StmUrt  i»  Eienamki,  p.  S07. 
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dq)ending  upon  the  rate  of  return  upon  investments  for  their 

income.  It  impairs  the  value  of  all  saving  and  is  in  this  sense 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  wages  for  the  workingman  who 
wishes  to  provide  for  old  age  or  for  his  family  after  his  death. 
But  circulating  capital,  like  other  articles,  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns,  which  aflfords  to  the  entire  mass  only 
the  rate  earned  by  the  last  increments.  The  owner  of  such 
capital,  much  more  than  the  laborer,  has  felt  during  the  present 
century  the  operation  of  an  "iron  law,*'^  depressing  his  earnings 
more  uniformly  and  powerfully  as  new  capital  came  into  the  field 
to  compete  with  the  old.  The  sifting  process  of  a  crisis  separates 
worthless  enterprises  from  sound  ones,  wipes  off  the  account  the 
capital  which  has  been  destroyed  by  unwise  investments,  and  sets 
forces  in  motion  which  drive  capital  to  new  fields  where  its  earn- 
ing power  ceases  for  a  time  to  go  downward. 

Charles  A.  Conant. 

*  This  phrase  is  applied  to  the  earnings  of  capital  by  M.  Sayous,  La  Bourse 
Modimeeisa  LaitTAirain^  in  Revue  tTEeonomie  PoHHque  (April,  1900),  xiv,  p. 
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THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  WORLD 
POLITICS  AS  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS. 

THE  Great  Powers  are  a  small  family.  They  always  must 
be,  for  the  great  are  few.  It  was  until  recently  a  pro- 
vincial family.     It  called  itself  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  have  now  elbowed  their  way  into  it.  It 
is  no  longer  Great  Britain,  France,  Austro-Hungary,  Germany 
and  Russia.  There  is  no  room  in  the  circle  for  Italy.  The  big 
boy  who  was  hulking  in  the  background,  until  tlie  last  few  years, 
has  changed  his  voice  and  come  forward  to  claim  his  own.  He 
proposes  henceforth  to  have  his  full  part  in  the  game  of  IVelt- 
politik,  and  he  will,  by  the  right  of  the  stronger.  His  welcome 
has  not  been  of  the  warmest.  Germany,  particularly,  has  been 
cold  in  her  reception  of  the  new  member.  If  one  is  to  believe 
her  daily  press,  the  United  States  have  come  in  as  a  power 
necessarily  antagonistic  to  all  the  rest, — as  America  against 
Europe.'  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Great  Powers  are  now  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  World.  It  is  seen  that  they  may  have  to 
enlarge  their  circle  some  day.  to  take  in  Powers  of  Asia.  Japan 
already  has  a  title  for  the  next  vacancy  almost  as  good  as  Italy's. 
China,  reconstituted,  revivified  against  its  will  by  Western 
civilization,  may.  in  this  new  century,  assert  her  right  to  a  place 
in  line. 

American  diplomacy,  until  our  war  with  Spain,  had  followed 
in  the  main  the  course  laid  down  in  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.  There  had  been  but  one  substaiUial  departure  from  it. 
That  was  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  But  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  which  a  happy  accident  of  European  politics 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  assert,  was  confined  in  its  immediate 
scope  to  American  affairs.  We  justified  it  by  the  rule  of  self- 
preservation. 

It  was,  however,  an  edged  tool  which  Canning  put  thus  into 
our  hands  in   1823.     Great  Britain  would  have  been  slow  to 

'  S«e  the  Nali»nal  Zritmng  of  Dae  9,  1900. 
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suggest  our  setting  up  what  was  so  near  to  an  American  pro- 
tectorate, had  she  foreseen  even  the  possibility  of  such  an  incident 
as  the  Venezuelan  controversy  of  1895. 

That,  more  than  any  other  thing  in  our  previous  history, 
advanced  us  to  a  new  place  in  the  world.  A  nation  was  to  be 
feared  that  dared,  without  any  immediate  motive  of  personal 
interest,  to  put  herself  in  the  path  of  England,  and  intimate  an 
intention  to  hold  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  dispatches  which  emanated  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  indicated,  perhaps,  that  we  had  not  yet  been 
a  Great  Power  long  enough  to  acquire  all  the  company  manners 
of  the  society  into  which  we  were  entering.  The  contrast 
between  the  brusque  tone  in  which  our  Secretary  of  State 
emphasized  our  interest  in  Venezuela's  claims  and  the  suavity 
with  which  the  Queen,  in  her  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
Parliament,  acknowledged  the  friendly  tender  of  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  towards  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
controversy,  was  marked.  Indeed,  an  American  dispatch  of  the 
last  few  months  may  be  open  to  a  similar  criticism.  The  South 
African  republics  had  requested  from  the  United  States  "inter- 
vention," as  they  phrased  it,  in  their  behalf,  and  this  request  was 
communicated  by  our  Secretary  of  State  to  Great  Britain, 
together  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  of  the  President  that  a 
way  to  bring  about  peace  might  be  found,  and  his  readiness  "to 
aid  in  any  friendly  manner  to  promote  so  happy  a  result."  What 
we  thus  did  being  in  pursuance  of  a  request  for  intervention,  and 
the  request  having  been  made  by  reference  part  of  our  dispatch, 
we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  considered  as  intimating  the  possi- 
bility of  our  taking  such  a  step.  The  reply  from  the  British 
foreign  office  was  better  phrased.  It  thanked  the  President  for 
"his  friendly  interest"  (thus  treating  our  action  as  meant  to  be 
friendly  to  Great  Britain),  while  stating  explicitly  that  "her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  accept  the  intervention  of  any 
other  power." 

The  United  States,  so  far  as  they  had  engaged  in  world  politics 
up  to  the  date  of  President  McKinley's  first  administration,  had 
done  so  as  idealists.  They  had  acted  with  no  immediate  view  of 
national  aggrandizement. 


Tlu  United  Stales  as  a  Great  Power, 

Our  participation  in  the  Pan-American  Congress  of  Panama, 
in  1826,  sprang  from  a  desire,  to  use  Jefferson's  words,  "to  make 
our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom."  In  that  of  1890,  at  Washing- 
ton, we  were  seeking  to  substitute  arbitration  for  tlie  never-ending 
succession  of  revolutions  and  political  assassinations  which  con- 
stitute the  public  annals  of  the  South  American  republics. 

Our  conventions  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
erection  of  international  courts  for  that  purpose,  were  solely 
founded  on  sentiments  of  humanity. 

But  wealth  necessarily  brings  new  powers  and  new  responsi- 
bilities. There  is,  as  Goethe  said,  a  dignity  in  gold.  Our 
national  growth  in  numbers  and  riches  gradually  and  inevitably 
was  forcing  us  into  closer  relations  with  foreign  courts.  Our 
commercial  establishments  in  Samoa  had  brought  us  in  1890 
into  a  tripartite  convention  with  England  and  Germany,  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  protectorate.  Those  at  Hawaii  were  fast  drawing  us 
towards  annexation.  Our  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  the  great 
capitals  had  been  replaced  by  ambassadors. 

New  occasions  for  American  participation  in  foreign  affairs 
were  also  furnished  by  the  spread  of  Christian  missions. 

It  was  the  American  missionary  that  brought  us  into  such 
close  relations  with  Hawaii.  He  created  a  market  for  our  goods. 
His  children,  as  they  grew  up  there,  became  the  governing  power. 

Our  share  in  the  present  conflict  witJi  China  is  largely,  though 
more  remotely,  due  to  what  our  citizens  have  done  to  propagate 
Christianity  there;  and  there  is  no  other  cause  for  the  strained 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  which  led  to 
the  practical  withdrawal  of  our  minister  from  Constantinople  in 
1899. 

In  the  New  Hebrides,  where  the  Christian  natives  now  number 
about  a  quarter  of  the  population,  their  fellow  countrymen 
threaten  them  with  a  war  of  extermination,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  applied  to  the  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  for  the  dispatch  of  a  man  of  war  lo  protect  American 
interests  in  that  quarter. 

Under  the  influence  of  all  these  forces,  the  United  States  were 
being  gradually  driven  into  a  more  active  participation  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  when  it  was  precipitated  by  the  events 
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of  the  Cuban  insurrection.  Still,  our  controversy  with  Spain 
was  in  its  first  beginnings  idealistic.  We  were  actuated  by 
sentiments  of  humanity,  sympathy  and  brotherhood  It  shocked 
us  to  see  year  after  year  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  pass  unchecked, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Florida.  At  last,  in  1897, 
in  the  same  plain,  outspoken  (shall  we  say  blunt?)  way  which 
we  had  pursued  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Venezuelan 
difficulty,  we  notified  Spain  that  order  must  be  soon  restored  in 
Cuba,  or  we  might  feel  obliged  to  intervene  and  restore  it  our- 
selves. It  was  to  be,  to  quote  the  language  of  President 
McKinley's  first  annual  message,  "intervention  on  hiunanitarian 
grounds" :  it  was  to  be  rested  on  "a  duty  imposed  by  our  obliga- 
tions to  ourselves,  to  civilization  and  humanity." 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  was 
the  real  parting  of  the  ways  for  the  American  people,  as  to 
their  foreign  policy.  It  aroused  a  passion  for  revenge,  which 
for  the  time  put  the  sentiment  of  hiunanitarianism  almost  out  of 
mind.  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote  a  great  sermon  on  "The  Expdling 
Power  of  a  New  Affection."  There  was  no  room  here,  in  the 
Spring  of  1898,  in  the  heart  of  the  people  for  any  other  thought, 
as  regarded  Spain,  than  that  she  must  be  made  to  suffer  for  a 
crime  which,  if  she  had  not  committed,  her  misgovemment  had 
made  possible.  She  denied  all  responsibility  for  what  had 
occurred,  and  offered  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  Eight 
years  before.  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  had  requested 
the  President  "to  invite  from  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions  may 
arise,  negotiations  with  any  government  with  which  the  United 
States  has  or  may  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end  that  any 
differences  or  disputes  arising  between  the  two  governments 
which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  agency  may  be  referred 
to  arbitration,  and  be  peaceably  adjusted  by  such  means."  We 
did  not  concur  with  Spain  in  thinking  this  "a  fit  occasion"  for 
resort  to  such  a  mode  of  adjustment.  She  made  her  proposal 
on  March  31,  1898.  No  reply  to  it  was  made  by  our  govern- 
ment, but  on  April  nth  the  President  sent  in  his  message  recom- 
mending armed  intervention.  In  ignoring  the  overture  for 
arbitration,  he  probably  spoke  the  wishes  of  the  country.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  American  people,  at  that  moment,  preferred  the 
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use  of  force,  A  notice  to  quit  Cuba  was  given  to  Spain  on 
April  28th,  and  we  then  drove  her  out  of  tlie  West  Indies 
altogether,  with  the  strong  hand. 

The  course  of  the  war  took  our  navy  to  the  Phihppines,  and 
here  rose  the  first  great  landmark  of  our  entrance  into  world 
politics.  We  captured  a  great  city.  We  found  ourselves  under 
obligations  to  protect  large  property  interests,  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  neutral  powers,  Spain  was  soon  at  our  mercy.  What 
terms  of  peace  should  be  prescribed?  We  concluded  to  adopt 
the  rule  of  »i(i  possidetis.  In  truth,  the  war  had  wakened  the 
tiger  in  us.  It  was  our  first  real  taste  of  blood :  it  gave  us,  that 
is,  our  first  conquests.  The  Mexican  war  had  resulted  in  large 
purchases  of  territory,  but  we  can  hardly  call  our  acquisition  of 
Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  anything  but  spoils  of  victory, 
notwithstanding  the  solatium  of  twenty  millions  provided  for  in 
the  treaty  of  cession. 

With  Manila  an  American  port,  our  relations  with  Chitu 
became  necessarily  closer.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  with 
little  favor  on  the  passing  of  the  Philippines  from  the  possesaoo 
of  a  weak  power  to  that  of  a  great  one,  already  insisting  on  the 
policy  of  the  Open  Door.  The  Chinese  grew  impatient  of  the 
dominance  of  the  foreigner.  The  legations  were  besieged,  and 
an  American  army  was  soon  on  its  way  to  their  relief. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hague  Conference  had  done  its  splendid  work. 
Here,  from  the  first,  the  United  States  found  their  new  station 
in  the  world  fully  recognized.  One  of  their  ambassadors  headed 
tlieir  delegation,  and  was  accorded  an  influence  second  to  almost 
none.  No  one  can  read  the  clear  and  full  account  of  the  doings 
of  this  Conference,  for  whicli  the  public  arc  indebted  to  Mr. 
Holls,  without  obser\'ing  the  weight  which  was  justly  attached 
to  whatever  fell  from  the  representatives  of  the  United  Sutes. 

The  Hague  convention  as  to  the  settlement  of  controversies 
between  nations  by  mediation,  commissions  of  inquiry,  or 
arbitration,  has  done  much  to  smooth  our  way  in  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs.  It  delegates  the  droit  de  force  to  a  secondary 
place  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  the  world.  We  can  offer  mediation, 
join  in  commissions  of  inquir>-,  go  before  an  international  court, 
as  easily  as  any  power.     But  unable  as  wc  arc  to  wage  war.  save 
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in  self-defence,  except  by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  we  are  almost 
disqualified  from  becoming  a  great  military  power. 

In  fact  the  United  States  go  into  their  new  world-field  ham- 
pered at  more  than  one  point  by  having  a  written  constitution,  to 
which  every  act  of  the  administration  must  be  conformed.  The 
great  aim  of  those  who  framed  it  was,  as  to  foreign  powers,  to 
provide  for  "the  common  defence."  It  is  a  coat  of  armor,  capita) 
for  resisting  sword  thrusts,  but  of  no  help  in  giving  them.  It 
weighs  us  down  at  every  step. 

The  executive  authority  in  most  governments  determines  its 
foreign  policy  and  acts  with  little  control  from  courts  or  l^sla- 
tures.  It  acts,  therefore,  with  promptitude,  decision  and  secrecy. 
Our  President  is  bound  to  refer  many  matters  in  this  field  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  become,  in  course  of  time,  by  the 
addition  of  new  States,  too  large  to  fulfill  properly  the  functions 
of  a  privy  council.  It  lacks  most  of  the  essential  qualities  of  such 
a  body.  It  is  little  but  a  brake,  and  what  is  done  and  said  in  its 
executive  sessions  is  too  often  to  be  learned  from  the  next  day's 
newspapers. 

Nor  are  some  of  our  constitutional  limitations  less  embarrassing 
in  time  of  peace,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  results  of  war. 

No  one  can  read  the  message  of  the  President  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  without  being  struck  with 
the  space  given — ^and  unavoidably  given — to  the  explanation  of 
our  foreign  relations.  The  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  a  few  days 
later,  sent  in  a  similar  communication  to  Parliament.  It  had  to 
do  with  a  costly  war,  not  yet  concluded,  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
concluding  which  public  sentiment  was  divided.  But  her  speech 
was  one  of  a  single  sentence.  She  asked  supplies,  and  reserved 
to  herself  the  consideration  of  all  other  questions.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  take  Parliament  into  her  confidence.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  President  McKinley  to  take  Congress  into  his. 

But  something  more  was  necessary.  Even  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress to  Such  measures  as  he  might  suggest  would  not  make  thero 
law.  They  must  square  with  this  same  written  constitution;  and 
every  individual,  native  or  foreigner,  had  the  right  to  question 
their  conformity  to  it  before  the  courts,  should  he  claim  that  they 
affected  his  interests  injuriously. 
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When  the  President's  message  was  sent  in,  cases  were  already 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States  in  which  the 
validity  of  his  action  in  matters  arising  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii 
and  Cuba  had  been  challenged.  Others  are  sure  to  follow  in  long 
succession.  Can  a  Filipino  be  tried  for  crime  except  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men?  Can  he  be  tried  at  all  (or  any  grave  offence 
without  being  first  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  of  eighteen  men? 
Questions  like  these  involve,  at  bottom,  tlie  power  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  and  govern  permanently  lands  acquired  from  a 
foreign  power  and  inhabited  by  a  half-civilized  people.  We  can- 
not govern  such  men  by  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  administering 
criminal  justice.  If  our  Constitution  requires  that,  we  must 
draw  off  and  leave  them  to  govern  themselves  or  cede  the  lands 
to  some  other  Power.  We  must,  that  is,  if  we  conform  to  the 
original  spirit  of  our  constitutional  gtiaranties. 

Written  constitutions,  however,  are  the  subject  of  a  cenain 
growth,  and  what  their  framers  meant  by  the  words  they  used  is 
never  absolutely  controlling  upon  their  construction  by  posterity. 
Gouverneur  Morris  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  more  important 
what  the  people  of  the  different  States  understood  this  language 
to  signify,  than  what  it  meant  to  him.  They,  in  ratifying  the 
work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  took  the  words 
put  before  them  as  they  stood,  without  asking  particularly  what 
might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
in  employing  them.  In  the  interpretation  of  any  legal  document 
the  cardinal  rule  must  be  to  give  its  terms  their  natural  meaning, 
notwithstanding  a  more  restricted  or  a  more  unlimited  one  may 
have  been  really  intended  by  the  writer. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  applied  this  doctrine  with  great  force 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case.  If  the  College  charter  con- 
stituted a  contract  between  the  founders  and  the  State,  the  l^sla- 
tive  action  which  Webster  was  attacking  must  be  held  void. 
But,  urged  counsel  who  opposed  him,  no  one  in  the  Convention 
of  1787  ever  dreamed  that  a  charier  was  a  contract;  nor  did  a 
single  man  among  those  by  whose  votes  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  and  adopted. 
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"It  is  more  than  possible,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "that  the 
preservation  of  rights  of  this  description  was  not  particularly 
in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  clause 
under  consideration  was  introduced  into  that  instrument  It  is 
probable  that  interferences  of  more  frequent  recurrence,  to  which 
the  temptation  was  stronger,  and  of  which  the  mischief  was  more 
extensive,  constituted  the  great  motive  for  imposing  this  restric- 
tion on  the  State  legislatures.  But  although  a  particular  and 
a  rare  case  may  not,  in  itself,  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 
a  rule,  yet  it  must  be  governed  by  the  rule,  when  established, 
tmless  some  plain  and  strong  reason  for  excluding  it  can  be 
given.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  this  particular  case  was  not 
in  the  mind  of  the  Convention,  when  the  article  was  framed, 
nor  of  the  American  people,  when  it  was  adopted.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  go  farther,  and  to  say  that,  had  this  particular  case  been 
suggested,  the  language  would  have  been  so  varied  as  to  exclude 
it,  or  it  would  have  been  made  a  special  exception.  The  case 
being  within  the  words  of  the  rule,  must  be  within  its  operation 
likewise,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  literal  construction  so 
obviously  absurd,  or  mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  instrument,  as  to  justify  those  who  expound  the 
Constitution  in  making  it  an  exception." 

By  emphasizing  certain  of  its  terms,  and  minimizing  others, 
great  changes  from  anything  which  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  contemplated,  have,  in 
the  past  century,  been  wrought  by  the  people  and  sanctioned  by 
the  judiciary.  More  of  this  work,  no  doubt,  is  yet  to  be  done 
in  the  same  way. 

The  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  have  been 
steadily  growing,  ever  since  that  great  office  was  created,  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments. 
They  will  continue  to  grow,  as  new  occasions  for  their  exercise 
arise;  first  because  the  yearly  multiplication  of  federal  law  is 
constantly  enlarging  their  subject,  and  second,  because  he  is  the 
only  representative  in  our  system  of  government  of  the  whole 
American  people,  and  speaks  in  a  certain  sense  with  their 
authority. 
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A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  tendency. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  man  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  from 
a  proper  magistrate  of  one  of  our  States  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
He  had,  in  fact,  killed  another,  but  claimed  tn  have  done  it  in 
tile  exercise  of  his  duty  as  a  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  save  tlie  life  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
from  a  felonious  attack.  If  so,  he  had  a  perfect  defence  in  the 
courts  of  the  State,  should  he  be  brought  to  trial  there  before  a 
jury.  Instead,  however,  of  abiding  such  an  issue,  he  secured  a 
summary  discharge  from  a  federal  judge  upon  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  executive  department,  it  was  held,  in  virtue  of 
the  general  obligation  of  the  President  to  "take  care  that  tlie  laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  had  implied  power  to  surround  the  judici- 
ary with  armed  guards,  whenever  and  wherever  there  was  just 
reason  to  apprehend  attack,  and  no  State  could  hold  them  to 
account  for  what  they  might  do  in  its  defence.' 

As  the  President  is  invested  with  the  entire  "executive  power" 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  it  is  the  executive  power  of  a  nation 
which  must  maintain  its  communications  with  other  countries,  he 
has  always  been  the  real  director  of  our  foreign  policy.  Having 
the  initiative,  it  has  been  easy  for  him  to  place  us  in  a  certain 
position,  to  commit  us  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  from  which  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  recede.  Recognized  as  having  the 
sole  means  of  authentic  inteiligence  as  to  the  doings  of  other 
nations,  his  recommendations  as  to  legislation  affecting  our  rela- 
tions to  them  carry  the  greatest  weight.  Irresponsible  to  Con- 
gress, and  practically  irremovable  from  office,  he  can  give  the 
fullest  force  to  his  own  individual  ideas  of  right  and  duty. 

These  attributes  of  the  President  make  us  fitter  than  most 
republics  to  play  the  part  of  a  Great  Power  in  large  questions  of 
diplomacy. 

The  veto  of  the  Senate  on  the  treaty-making  power  puts, 
indeed,  an  olistade  in  the  way  of  prompt  action,  and  often  of 
salutary  action,  which  necessarily  impairs  the  consistency  of  our 
foreign  policy.  But  this  has  become  of  less  importance  since  the 
constitutional  changes,  of  late  years,  through  which  treaties 
involving  important  interests  are  now,  in  many  other  countries, 
'  /m  re  N«afl«,  13;  UnltGd  Suiet  Report!,  1. 
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made  subject  to  ratification  by  legislative  action.  The  world 
has  become  patient  of  popular  opposition  to  measures  of 
administration. 

It  is  also  easy  for  an  administration  to  forestall  any  unfavor- 
able reception  of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate,  in  nK)st  cases,  by  a  little 
management.  If  the  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  consulted  in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  negotiations,  he  will  be  very 
apt  to  give  his  support  to  whatever  is  brought  forward  as  the 
outcome;  and  his  voice  in  such  a  matter  is  likely  to  control. 

There  would  be  inconvenience,  if  not  danger,  in  thus  taking 
a  particular  senator  into  the  confidence  of  the  President,  should 
it  ever  come  to  be  practiced  as  a  thing  of  course.  It  would  raise 
up  a  new  office  in  the  government.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee would  become  another  Secretary  of  State,  and  should  he 
differ  in  opinion  with  the  rightful  holder  of  that  position,  colli- 
sions might  occur  which  can  never  arise  so  long  as  we  adhere  to 
the  constitutional  theory  of  the  executive  power, — ^that  it  is  one 
and  indivisible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  absence  of  any  such  previous 
consultation  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  recent  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  respecting  the  Isthmian 
canal.  If  it  in  fact  was  thus  regarded  by  Senator  Davis  or 
Senator  Lodge  as  the  deprivation  of  a  customary  privilege,  the 
defeat  of  the  administration  was  better  for  the  country  than 
anything  that  could  be  gained  from  a  vote  of  ratification.  The 
President  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  guarding  his  high  preroga- 
tives. Unless  kept  absolutely  intact,  the  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  disturbed,  and  an  inroad  made  upon  our  scheme  of 
government  at  the  point  of  least  resistance. 

Had  the  Senate  always  remained  the  body  of  twenty-two  men 
which  it  was  originally,  the  President  might  have  continued  the 
practice  of  our  early  administrations,  and  taken  a  personal  part 
in  their  executive  sessions.  But  even  then  he  could  not  safely 
have  made  one  or  two,  as  of  right,  his  confidants  in  advance. 
His  individual  responsibility  would  have  been  lowered,  and  cabals 
would  have  been  a  natural  result. 

The  great  enlargement  of  the  Senate  intensifies  these  reasons 
for  maintaining  at  this  point  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
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executive  department.  So,  even  more  strongly,  does  our  entry 
into  world  politics.  It  is  a  change  of  position,  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Reinsch  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin,' necessarily  endangers  one  of  the  unwritten  and  yet  one 
of  the  strongest  safeguards  of  the  Constitution. 

This  is  the  existence  of  an  organized  and  effective  opposition 
in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  Constitution  provided  explicitly,  in  one  instance,  for  the 
support  of  such  a  minority,  by  requiring  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be 
taken  and  recorded  upon  any  vote,  at  the  request  of  .a  fifth  of 
those  present.  This  protection  to  them  has  in  part  been  taken 
away  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  late  years,  by  the 
closure  rule.  Their  continued  existence,  or  at  least  their  healthy 
vitality,  will  be  henceforth  threatened  by  the  opportunity  which 
the  party  in  power  will  always  have,  when  maintaining  a  policy 
of  foreign  war  or  conquest,  of  appealing  to  patriotic  feeling  and 
raising  the  cry  of  "our  country,  right  or  wrong."  The  political 
press,  during  the  recent  Presidential  campaign,  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  those  who  went  by  the  name  of  "anti-iraperialists" 
as  the  main  supporters  of  Aguinaldo,  and  to  assert  that  the 
speeches  in  Congress  of  those  who  denounced  tlie  military  meas- 
ures directed  against  him  were  prolonging  his  resistance  to  our 
lawful  authority,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  bringing 
hiuidreds  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  to  untimely  graves. 

There  is  an  absorbing  interest  in  great  national  events  of  world- 
wide interest,  in  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  in  conquests  of  new 
lands,  in  the  framing  of  governments  for  subject  races,  in  joining 
with  other  powers  in  imposing  fundamental  political  changes  on 
distant  empires,  that  dwarfs  all  the  ordinary  questions  of  home 
concern.  As  to  those,  men  who  differ  can  speak  out  with  little 
fear  of  misconstruction  or  misrepresentation.  On  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  when  what  is  said  in  Congress  is  forthwith  tele- 
graphed to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  public  men  are  under  a 
certain  compulsion  to  speak  with  reser\-e  and  hesitancy. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Philippines,  should  we  continue 
to  retain  our  sovereignty  there,  would  lessen  but  not  remove  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  parliamentary  opposition, 
*  WrrU PflitUi ailht  Emi  ff  fkt  Nimltmtk  Cfmtmty,  335. 
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Foreign  questions  must  still,  for  years,  largely  overshadow 
domestic  ones.  Yet,  for  their  proper  treatment,  the  freest  dis- 
cussion is  a  necessity.  We  are  accused  by  the  Germans  of  a 
contempt  for  international  law  and  treaty  obligations,  when  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  national  aggrandizement,  for  which  they  have 
even  coined  a  word,  "Americanisfnus/*  The  tone  of  many  of 
our  newspapers,  and  the  language  attributed  to  some  of  our 
senators  during  the  discussion  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  give 
some  color  to  the  charge.  It  certainly,  however,  has  not  yet 
fastened  on  the  American  people.  It  never  can,  if  political 
discussion  in  Congress  is  kept  free  and  earnest  on  party  lines. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  Missouri  surprised  the  coun- 
try last  month  by  adopting  this  resolution : 

''Whereas,  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  go  out  to  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  struggling  for  liberty;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty- 
first  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  extend  sympathy  to  the 
people  of  the  Philiiq)ine  archipelago  in  their  heroic  struggle  for 
freedom." 

The  vote  by  which  this  action  was  passed  (of  75  to  47)  indi- 
cates that  it  received  the  support  of  one  party,  and  was  opposed 
by  the  other.  Such  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  authorities  of  a  State  was,  of  course,  beyond  their 
proper  province,  irrespective  of  the  grave  objections  to  its  form 
and  nature;  but  the  incident  tends  to  illustrate  one  saving 
characteristic  of  American  politics.  There  will  always  be  some 
States  in  which  the  party  represented  by  the  national  administra- 
tion will  be  in  the  minority,  and  there  the  fullest  discussion  and 
the  freest  action  is  assured. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  traditions  of  the  Senate  have  thus  far 
preserved  in  that  branch  of  Congress  the  right  of  speech  without 
limitation  of  time.  Its  character  as  an  assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  sovereign  States  demands  this.  The  minority  in 
the  Senate  can  therefore  always  be  more  outspoken  than  that  in 
the  House,  independently  of  the  effect  of  their  longer  tenure  in 
office. 

The  check  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration  fur- 
nished by  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  amend  or  reject  treaties. 
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which,  now  that  we  are  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  the  President 
will  often  find  inconvenient  in  matters  where  concerted  action  is 
to  be  taken,  is  not  supported  by  any  right  of  abrogation.  A 
treaty,  under  our  Constitution,  is  a  law,  and  can  only  be  set  aside 
by  another  treaty,  or  by  Act  of  Congress.  No  other  treaty  can 
be  proposed,  save  by  the  President.  No  repealing  statute  can 
be  passed  without  his  consent,  unless  it  secures  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  of  the  two  houses.  This  gives  him  a  far  greater 
assurance  than  the  heads  of  most  republics  have  possessed,  in 
dealing  with  foreign  courts. 

Nor  has  the  Senate,  in  its  capacity  as  a  treaty-ratifying  body, 
been  always  unwilling  to  assent  to  an  extension  of  the  President's 
authority  in  new  directions. 

A  marked  instance  of  this  was  the  ratification,  last  year,  of  the 
Hague  Convention  as  to  International  Arbitration. 

This  document  was  the  work  of  a  Conference  of  sovereigns 
and  individual  representatives  of  sovereignty,  acting  through 
their  respective  plenipotentiaries.  It  pledges  the  signatory 
powers  to  certain  lines  of  conduct  and  clothes  them  with  certain 
functions. 

In  most  of  our  treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign  nations, 
"the  United  States  of  America"  have  been  named  as  the  contract- 
ing party,  though  the  term  is  often  treated  as  equivalent  to  "the 
President  of  the  United  States."  The  Hague  Convention  names 
only  the  President,     He  is  the  contracting  and  signatory  power. 

It  provides  for  mediation,  and  the  authority  to  offer  or  accept 
it  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  is  necessarily  in  the  President.. 
It  provides  for  international  commissions  of  inquiry  to  be  con- 
stittited  "par  convention  spiciale  entre  Us  parties  en  litige." 
Who  is  to  make  such  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States?  Obviously  the  President.  It  provides  for  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration,  and  that  "Chaqae  Puissance 
Signataire  designera,  dans  les  trois  mois  qui  suizvont  la  ratifica- 
tion par  elle  du  prisent  Acte,  quatre  personnes  au  plus,"  as 
Diembers  of  this  court.  How  has  this  appointment  been  made 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States?  In  his  message  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  we  find  these  words:  "In 
accordance  with  Article  XXIII  of  the  convention,  providing  for 
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the  appointment  by  each  signatory  power  of  persons  of  known 
competency  in  questions  of  international  law  as  arbitrators,  I 
have  appointed  as  members  of  this  court,  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Indiana,  ex-President  of  the  United  States;  the  Hon. 
Melville  W.  Fuller  of  Illinois,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States; 
the  Hon.  John  W.  Griggs  of  New  Jersey,  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Hon.  George  Gray  of  Delaware,  a 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States."  This  is 
communicated  simply  as  a  piece  of  information.  He  has  done 
the  act.  He  has  not  asked  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Why 
should  he?  He  must  seek  it,  under  our  Constitution,  when  he 
appoints  ambassadors,  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of 
Supreme  Court,  and  most  other  officers  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  members  of  this  International  Court  are  not  officers  of 
the  United  States.     They  are  officers  of  a  world-court. 

Similar  action  had  been  often  taken  by  our  Presidents  in 
appointing  arbitrators  under  previous  treaties  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  some  particular  controversy. 

The  day  must  soon  come  when  the  United  States  will  have 
occasion  to  invoke  the  action  of  this  court.  What  will  be  our 
procedure?  Article  XXIV  of  the  Convention  provides  thus  for 
it:  ^'Lorsque  les  Puissances  Signat aires  vetdent  s'adresser  d  la 
Cour  Permanente  pour  the  riglement  d'un  diffirend  survenu 
entre  elles,  le  choix  des  arbitres  appeles  d  former  le  tribunal  com- 
pStent  pour  statuer  sur  ce  differend,  doit  etre  fait  dans  la  liste 
gSnerale  des  membres  de  la  Cour. 

A  defaut  de  constitution  du  tribunal  arbitral  par  Vaccord 
immediat  des  parties,  il  est  procedi  de  la  manihe  suivante: — 

Chaque  partie  nomme  deux  arbitres  et  ceux-ci  choisissent 
ensemble  un  surarbitre. 

En  cas  de  partage  des  voix,  le  choix  du  surarbitre  est  confii  d 
une  Puissance  tierce,  designee  de  commun  accord  par  les  parties. 

Si  Vaccord  ne  s'Stablit  pas  d  ce  sujet,  chaque  partie  disigne 
une  Puissance  diffSrente,  et  le  choix  du  surarbitre  est  fait  de 
concert  par  les  Puissances  ainsi  designees. 

Le  tribunal  etant  ainsi  composi,  les  parties  notifient  au  bureau 
leur  decision  de  s'adresser  d  la  Cour  et  les  noms  des  arbitres/' 
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The  successive  acts  thus  contemplated  on  the  part  of  a  moving 
party  are  of  an  administrative  character,  and  it  must  fall  to  the 
President  to  perform  tliem. 

But  what  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrators  for  determina- 
tion? By  Art.  XXXI,  "hes  Puissances  qui  recoureni  d  I'arbi- 
trage  signent  un  acte  special  (Compromts)  dans  leqtiel  sont 
nettement  diterminls  I'objet  du  lilige  ainsi  que  I'etendue  des 
pouvoirs  des  arbttres.  Cet  acte  implique  ^engagement  des  parties 
de  se  soumettre  dc  bonne  foi  6  la  sentence  arbilrale."  Following 
the  line  of  reasoning  heretofore  pursued,  it  is  difficult  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  President  is  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
subject  in  controversy  and  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  conferred, 
and  by  his  sole  agreement  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  award. 

This  is  a  tremendous  power  for  a  republic  to  lodge  in  one 
man's  hands;  but  in  matters  less  important  not  dissimilar  fimc- 
tions  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  or  to  his  executive  agents,  in 
previous  instances. 

Thus  in  1871  a  convention  was  made  with  Spain  to  refer  to 
arbitration  certain  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
her  for  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Cuban  authorities. 
One  arbitrator  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  by  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washing- 
ton; these  two  to  agree  on  an  umpire.  "Each  government"  was 
to  name  an  advocate,  and  the  "Government  of  the  United  States" 
was  to  present  the  claims  in  controversy;  the  awards  to  be  final 
and  conclusive.^  The  Attorney-General  advised  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  naming  our  advocate, 
such  an  official  being  considered  as  "of  a  peculiar  nature  created 
by  the  agreement  between  the  two  powers."' 

The  President,  or  the  State  Dqiarlment.  would,  of  course,  in 
any  case  of  this  kind,  be  compelled,  in  presenting  a  claim,  to 
define  it;  that  is,  to  define  the  subject  to  be  determined  by  the 
joint  commission. 

Our  convention  of  1828  with  Great  Britain,  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  Northeastern  boundary  by  arbitration,  provided  that  each 
party  should  prepare  and  submit  such  a  statement  of  its  case  as 

■  Untied  Suics  Reriscd  Sululcs.  li.  Tto. 
'  ij  Opinioai  of  ihe  Anorneyi  Gcoorxl.  4IJ. 
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it  should  think  fit.*  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  to  state 
our  case,  that  is  our  claims,  for  this  purpose,  must  have  been 
meant  to  be  purely  and  finally  a  matter  for  the  President;  yet 
according  as  it  was  drawn,  so  might  the  boundary  be  established. 
The  Behrings  Sea  Convention  of  1892  contained  similar  provi- 
sions.^ Such  is  indeed  almost  the  necessary  procedure  in  all 
international  arbitrations. 

In  1883,  we  made  a  convention  with  Mexico  for  the  better 
demarcation  of  boundaries.  "Each  government"  was  to  appoint 
certain  persons,  headed  by  a  chief  engineer,  to  constitute  together 
an  "International  Boundary  Commission''  with  power  to  set 
monuments  at  such  points  as  might  be  agreed  on  by  the  two 
chief  engineers.  By  "Government"  was  here  plainly  meant  the 
proper  executive  power  in  each  republic. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1872,  the  Postmaster-General, 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  President,  may  nego- 
tiate and  conclude  postal  treaties  and  conventions."'  This  has 
been  done  in  repeated  instances,*  and  is,  of  course,  in  substance, 
the  negotiation  and  execution  of  an  agreement  with  a  foreign 
power  by  the  President,  without  asking  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  or  rather  by  virtue  of  their  consent  given  in  advance. 
The  statute  in  terms,  indeed,  purports  to  delegate  to  the  executive 
the  absolute  power  to  make  treaties  on  a  certain  subject,  but  the 
use  of  the  word  "treaties"  was  probably  an  inadvertence.  There 
may  be  a  bargain  between  independent  states,  which  is  something 
less  than  a  treaty,  and  postal  conventions  are  in  the  nature  of 
commercial  transactions  without  any  direct  political  significance. 

By  the  Convention  Postale  Universelle  concluded  by  our 
government  with  other  powers,  under  authority  of  this  statute 
in  1 89 1,  any  controversy  as  to  its  meaning  is  to  be  decided  by 
arbitrators,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  chosen  by  **chacune  des  Admin- 
istrations en  cause,"  For  us  this  "Administration"  must  mean 
the  Postmaster-General.^  He  raises  the  question,  puts  it  in 
proper  form,  and  selects  the  judge. 

^  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  ii,  313. 

*  27  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  104. 

^  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  i,  Sec.  398. 

^  See  25  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  1385,  1393,  1401,  147a. 

*  28  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  suppl.  27,  41. 
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To  state  the  point  under  consideration  in  its  simplest  form,  the 
President  has  a  double  duty  in  regard  to  every  treaty  of  the 
United  States.  He  must  superintend  its  execution  as  a  contract:* 
_  he  must  also  take  care  that  it  is  executed  as  a  law.  It  may 
require  that  certain  things  be  done  by  the  United  States.  If  so. 
it  is  he  that  must  do  them,  so  far  as  they  are  of  an  executive 
character.  It  may  simply  authorize  such  things  to  be  done  by 
the  United  States.  If  so,  it  autliorizes  him  to  do  them,  so  far 
as  they  are  of  an  executive  character.  A  treaty  in  a  word,  which 
leaves  any  matters  to  the  future  determination  of  the  President, 
vests  him  with  the  power  to  determine  them  as  effectually  as  an 
Act  of  Congress  could  do.'' 

The  Hague  Convention,  when  ratified  by  the  Senate,  became 
thus  a  standing  warrant  or,  so  to  speak,  a  power  of  attorney, 
from  the  United  States  to  the  President  to  submit  such  inter- 
national controversies  as  he  might  think  fit  to  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  International  Court  of  .Arbitration. 

The  view  here  taken  of  the  functions  of  the  President  under 
this  Convention  is  opposed  to  that  favoreii  by  Mr.  HoUs.  one  of 
those  who  helped  to  frame  it,  in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to 
the  Reinav  of  Revieivs  in  November,  1899.  He  there  said  that 
whenever  arbitration  is  sought  by  the  United  States  "the  litiga- 
ting parties  are  to  sign  what  is  called  the  compromise,  but  what  is 
in  reality  the  treaty  of  arbitration  for  the  particular  case,  requir- 
ing on  tlic  part  of  the  United  States  ratification  by  the  Senate  in 
every  instance."  No  reasons  are  given  for  the  conclusion  thus 
annomiced,  and  none  are  apparent  except  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  act  in  question,  and  the  possible  impolicy  of  allowing  one  man 
dius  to  put  at  risk  great  national  interests  and  pledge  the  public 
faith.  Were  our  President  a  titular  sovereign,  these  considera- 
tions would  seem  of  little  weight.  He  is  not  that,  but  he  has 
many  of  a  sovereign's  powers.     It  is  not  inconsistent  with  free 

'  The  tJiilleit  Stales  ».  The  Peggy,  i  Ct»nch'*  Rcpotti.  loj. 

'  Fong  Yue  Ting  v,  tJnlied  Siaioi.  149  Uniicd  Stales  Report*,  698,  714.  Sea 
the  caieful  stud)'  of  the  CoDgieiiional  piecedonts  as  to  deleicaling  legislativ* 
or  quasi-]c|[i»lat)*o  power  to  the  PtesldcDi,  by  Edwaid  B.  Whitney,  (otmerly 
AaaUlanl  AlIorDcy  General  at  the  Uaitrd  Slatei,  in  the  CttttmH»  Law  //rvuv, 
I.M- 
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government  to  give  high  functions  to  great  officers.  England 
is  essentially  a  republic,  but  her  King  certainly  has  the  powers 
under  the  Hague  Convention  which  Mr.  HoUs  would  deny  to  the 
President.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  his  extensive  treatise  on  the 
work  of  the  Conference,  published  since  the  convention  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  no  reference  is  made  to  any  such  limitation  on 
the  President's  powers. 

The  control  of  Congress  and  primarily  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  treasury  may,  no  doubt  be  a  serious 
impediment  to  executive  action.  A  refusal  of  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  satisfy  our  treaty  obligations  is  always  a  possi- 
bility; but  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  little  more.  Public 
sentiment,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  be  behind  the  President, 
upon  such  a  question,  for  the  newspapers  which  manufacture  or 
mirror  it  seldom  depart  avowedly  from  ethical  ideals,  and  still 
more  seldom  allow  the  people  to  forget  their  transgression  by 
legislators. 

A  review  of  our  political  limitations,  therefore,  shows  few  that 
are  radically  inimical  in  practice  to  effective  diplomacy.  If,  as 
a  Great  Power,  we  must  at  some  points  move  more  slowly  than 
the  rest,  at  others  we  need  hesitate  less  then  they.  There  is  no 
ministry  to  be  overthrown,  if  the  President's  policy  fails  to  com- 
mand the  approval  of  Congress.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  more 
and  more  rigorous  conscription  to  chill  any  public  ardor  for  war. 
There  is  a  strength  of  position  to  the  President,  when  entrenched 
behind  a  treaty  once  ratified  by  the  Senate,  which  no  mere  major- 
ity in  Congress  can  overcome.  He  needs  the  help  of  but  a  bare 
third  of  either  house,  in  such  a  case,  to  keep  things  as  they  are. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  though  seldom  by  any  but 
Americans,  that  we  ought  not  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of 
other  continents,  because  we  could  rarely  be  represented  by  men 
able  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms  with  the  European  diplomatists. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  leisured  class  from  which  to  select, 
composed  of  men  who  from  childhood  have  been  trained  in  the 
usages  of  good  society  and  brought  into  close  contact  with  those 
familiar  with  foreign  offices  and  courts.     But  we  have  another 
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class,  gifted  on  a  different  side  with  speciat  qualifications  for  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service,  and  from  which  that  service 
among  us  is,  as  to  its  higher  places,  in  fact  mainly  recmited. 
It  is  the  American  bar.  The  nominations  come  from  a  President 
or  a  Secretary  of  State  who  is  commonly  a  lawyer.  It  is  a 
committee  mainly  of  lawyers  to  which,  in  the  Senate,  they  are 
referred ;  and  the  ambassador,  or  minister,  or  consul-general  thus 
appointed  is,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  a  member  of  the  bar.  or 
at  least  one  who  has  received  a  legal  education.  The  knowledge 
and  training  which  this  implies  are  such  as  to  bear  directly  on 
a  man's  ability  to  conduct  a  diplomatic  controversy.  He  will 
be  apt  to  see  the  real  point  involved;  to  detect  fallacies  in  argu- 
ment; to  be  patient  of  delay;  to  seize  his  opjxjrtunity.'when  it 
comes,  and  to  press  it  to  the  utmost. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Whether  our  representatives  at  the  principal 
foreign  courts  are  or  are  not  lawyers,  it  is  practically  necessary 
that  they  be  men  of  independent  fortune,  on  account  of  the  small 
salaries  attached  to  these  positions.  A  properly  qualification  has, 
in  effect,  been  thus  imposed.  It  cuts  us  off,  not  infrequently, 
from  securing  the  services  of  belter  men  than  those  we  send. 
President  Noah  Porter  and  Judge  Dwight  Foster  of  Boston  may 
be  mentioned,  for  instance,  as  among  those  by  whom  the  mission 
to  Great  Britain  has  been  decline<l,  in  part,  at  least,  because  their 
private  means  were  insufficient  to  allow  them  to  fulfill  its  social 
duties  as  they  would  wish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cuts  uft 
off  from  the  office-seeker,  who  goes  into  politics  for  the  money 
he  can  get  out  of  it ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  possession  of 
wealth  is  generally  evidence  of  mental  capacity,  joined  with  sound 
judgment,  either  in  the  man  who  lias  it,  or  in  his  inimeiliate 
ancestors,  some  of  whose  traits  he  is  also  not  unlikely  to  inherit. 

Tlie  great  families  in  European  monarchies  are  practically 
accorded  a  certain  preemptive  right  in  res[)ect  to  diplomatic 
preferment,  if  they  show  any  sort  of  adaptation  to  such  functions. 
We  are  free  from  any  such  incubus,  and  this  g<x:s  far  towards 
balancing  our  want  of  a  class  both  leisured,  cultured,  and  rich, 
from  which  to  recruit  our  foreign  service.  We  miss,  however, 
those  tics  of  inherited  friendship  and  life-long  association,  which 
bind  the  aristocracy  of  one  land  to  tliat  of  anotber.     That  is  a 
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legitimate  and  powerful  means  of  smoothing  the  way  to  the 
confidence  of  foreign  ministers  and  courts,  which  can  seldom 
exist  when  there  are  no  privileged  orders  in  society. 

But  were  the  material  for  our  diplomatic  service  worse  than 
it  is,  our  weight  as  a  Great  Power  would  be  less  affected  than 
would  be  possible  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  the 
necessary  result  of  our  accumulated  and  accumulating  wealth, 
and  it  is  likely  to  come  in  question  seldom  except  when  we  are 
pressing  commercial  and  pecuniary  claims.  The  world  has 
become  our  debtor  during  the  last  four  years,  to  the  amount  of 
two  thousand  million  dollars.  The  German  Empire  has  placed 
a  loan  in  Wall  street.  Foreign  militarism  is  wasting  in 
barracks  and  camps  the  labor  power  which  American  youth  is 
devoting  to  profitable  production.  We  sell  the  bread  on  which 
European  armies  are  fed.  The  business  of  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives is  henceforth  to  be  largely  of  a  consular  description. 
They  will  be  agencies  to  extend  trade  and  collect  bills.  These 
are  plain  matters  and  can  be  handled  by  men  who  might  be 
incompetent  to  plan  alliances,  arrange  court  marriages,  or  pave 
the  way  towards  military  conquest. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

Yale  University. 
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'.  nineteenth  century  had  run  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
course  before  ihe  government  of  the  United  States  gave 
expression  to  any  opinion  on  its  attitude  toward  an  Interoceanic 
Ganal,  and  even  the  formal  request  of  the  Republic  of  Central 
America  for  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  the  opening 
of  a  ship-canal,  which  was  made  in  1825.  foimd  our  goveniment 
apparently  destitute  of  any  clearly  defined  notions  regarding  the 
best  means  for  protecting  and  controlling  a  work  of  tliat  charac- 
ter.' Something  more  than  a  year  passed  before  its  views  on 
that  subject  were  made  known. 

The  first  statement  of  them  came  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Clay 
and  form  part  of  his  instructions  to  the  American  del^ates  to 
the  Panama  Congress.  After  asserting  that  a  ship-canal  across 
the  isthmus  woultl  constitute  a  proper  subject  tor  consideration 
by  that  body,  Mr.  Clay  states  that  such  a  work  would  be  of 
more  or  less  interest  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  to 
this  continent.  It  should,  therefore.  t)e  effected  by  common 
means  and  united  exertions,  and  not  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts 
of  any  one  [Kjwer,  neither  should  its  benefits  be  appropriated  to 
any  one  nation,  but  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  upon  the 
payment  of  just  compensation  and  reasonable  tolls.  In  harmony 
with  these  views,  Mr.  Clay  gave  explicit  instructions  that  any 
proposals  for  the  joint  construction  of  the  work  should  be 
received  and  transmitted  to  the  government  with  the  assurance 
that  ihey  would  receive  attentive  examination  with  a  view  to 
reconciling  the  conflicting  views  of  all  American  nations.' 

Such,  in  brief,  was  tlic  first  authoritative  statement  concern- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  such  enterprises. 
Although  necessarily  couched  in  general  and  indefinite  terms,  it 
clearly  indicated  a  purpose  to  adopt  a  broad  and  liberal  policy 
respecting  the  use  and  control  of  any  transisthmian  highway 
'  House  Ex.  Doc.  aafi,  ad  ttw.  asth  Cong.,  pp.  7  and  8, 
'Cong.  Dcbal»,  vol.  s>  App.  p.  47. 
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that  might  be  opened  Nevertheless,  its  adoption  was  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  of  other  powers. 

Interest  in  the  subject  of  an  interoceanic  canal  steadily  grew. 
Already  English  and  American  companies  had  been  formed  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  work.^  Within  the  next  few  years 
a  Dutch  company,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Holland, 
entered  the  race  for  the  coveted  privilege  of  opening  a  canal 
between  the  two  oceans,  and  by  1830  had  secured  the  necessary 
concessions  and  apparently  was  about  to  begin  the  work  of  con- 
struction.^ This  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  the  United  States 
and  urged  the  government  forward  in  the  development  of  a  defi- 
nite policy  respecting  the  proper  status  for  the  proposed  work. 
The  right  of  the  United  States  to  equal  privileges  with  other 
nations  in  the  use  of  the  canal  was  asserted.  In  order  perma- 
nently to  secure  this  right  it  was  demanded  that  American 
citizens  and  even  the  government  itself  should  be  permitted  to 
subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  company.®  The  early  failure  of  the 
Dutch  enterprise  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  government  to 
press  the  matter  further.  Nevertheless,  this  incident  revealed 
the  fixed  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  any  foreign 
power  from  monopolizing  the  channel. 

Failure  of  the  Dutch  enterprise,  however,  was  not  followed 
by  a  decline  of  American  interest  in  interoceanic  communication. 
On  the  contrary,  both  government  and  people  gave  it  increased 
attention  and  the  result  was  the  development  of  rnore  advanced 
ideas.  Neither  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  government  nor  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  no  other  power  would  be  permitted 
to  monopolize  the  use  or  control  of  any  sea  to  sea  highway, 
satisfied  the  people.  They  now  demanded  that  the  government 
should  facilitate  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal. 

By  1835  this  demand  had  become  too  strong  to  be  ignored  by 
Congress.  Early  that  year  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate  calling 
upon  the  President  to  consider  the  expediency  of  treating  with 
the  governments  of  Central  America  for  the  effectual  protection 

^  House  Rept.  322,  3d  sess.  25th  Cong.,  p.  146. 

Sen.  Rept.  339,  ist  sess.  29th  Cong.,  p.  23. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  23.     House  Ex.  Doc.  228,  2d  sess.  25th  Cong.  pp.  10-13. 

House  Ex.  Doc.  228,  2d  sess.  25th  Cong.,  pp.  25  and  26. 
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of  such  individuals  and  companies  as  might  undertake  to  open 
a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
resolution  likewise  required  that  the  contemplated  treaties  should 
permanently  secure  to  all  nations  the  free  and  equal  right  of 
navigating  the  canal,'  The  only  immediate  result  of  the  Senate's 
action,  however,  was  the  dispatch  of  an  agent  to  Central  America 
to  obtain  information  concerning  existing  projects,  including  con- 
tracts with  foreign  powers,  for  the  opening  of  a  ship-canal 
between  the  two  oceans,"  Apparently  the  executive  was  not 
ready  to  commit  the  government  to  a  more  decided  course.  At 
all  events  nothing  further  was  done  at  that  time  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  President  frankly  announced  that  it  was  then  inex- 
pedient to  open  negotiations  respecting  the  protection  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  waterway  between  tlie  two  oceans.' 

However,  Congress  did  not  share  that  view  and  the  subject  of 
interoceanic  communication  continued  to  attract  more  or  less 
attention  in  both  branches.  One  result  of  this  was  an  elaborate 
report,  presented  during  the  closing  session  of  the  twenty-fifth 
Congress,  explicitly  asserting  the  necessity  for  international 
cooperation  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus, 
and  urging  that  negotiations  looking  to  that  end  be  opened  with 
the  leading  powers,'  In  this  respect  the  reixjrt  reflected  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  time.  Sudi  a  course,  was  zealously 
advocated  in  the  leading  financial  and  conmiercial  centers  of  the 
country  for  several  reasons,"  The  leading  powers  of  Europe  must 
be  enlisted  in  the  undertaking  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
capital.  The  cooperation  of  the  States  of  Central  America  was 
likewise  essential  since  they  possessed  the  sole  and  undoubted 
right  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  a  canal  could  be  opened 
through  their  territories.  Moreover,  tlie  only  way  the  United 
States  could  provide  effective  security  for  her  interests  was  by 
cooperating  liberally  and  efficiently  with  other  powers  in  pro- 
moting the  construction  of  the  desired  transit.  It  was,  there- 
fore, highly  desirable  that  no  time  be  lost  in  opening:  n^otiatiotis 

'  Sen.  Jouraal.  id  scss.  ijd  Cong.,  p.  218. 

•House  Ex.  Doc,  3j8.  3d  sms,  Jjth  Cong.,  p.  3. 

'  Sen.  Journal,  ad  aeis.  Mth  Cong.,  p.  idi. 

•  Houie  Kept.  3W,  3d  »e»»,  ajtli  Cong.,  pp.  a,  104.  114  and  II5. 

*  Ibid.,  145.  id  MU.  jotb  Cong.,  p.  23. 
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for  that  purpose,  lest  dispositions  might  be  made  which  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  proper  security  for  American  interest.^ 
So  importunate  were  the  demands  for  such  action  that  in  1839 
the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  House.  The  result  was  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  passed  by  the  Senate 
four  years  previous.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  called  upon  the 
President  to  open  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  for  concerted 
action  in  constructing  a  ship-canal  between  the  two  oceans  that 
should  be  open  to  all  nations  upon  terms  of  equality.^  This 
resolution,  however,  was  as  barren  of  practical  results  as  the 
former  one.  Yet  the  subject  of  interoceanic  communication  lost 
none  of  its  interest  for  the  American  people  and  as  time  passed 
more  and  more  attention  was  given  to  it. 

This  increased  attention  revealed  the  almost  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  and  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  substitutes  for  a  water  transit.  Naturally  railroads  were 
suggested  as  a  proper  substitute;  a  larger  number  of  routes  were 
adapted  to  them  and  they  could  be  built  at  a  much  less  cost.  For 
a  time  the  advocates  of  this  mode  of  communication  rapidly  grew 
in  numbers  and  urged  their  views  upon  the  public  with  increasing 
vigor.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  ship-canal  was  not  abandoned;  interest 
in  it  kept  pace  with  that  in  land  communication.  In  a  word, 
that  interest  had  already  culminated  in  the  demand  for  some 
means  of  communication  between  the  two  oceans.^  Moreover, 
the  idea  was  gaining  ground  that  such  a  work  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  commercial  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  This  led  many  to  believe  that  the  matter  should  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  individuals  or  private  corpora- 
tions, but  should  receive  the  active  countenance  and  support  of 
the  government. 

But  the  people  soon  came  to  realize  that  the  mere  construction 
of  a  transit  between  the  two  oceans  would  not  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  It  was  equally  important  that  the  com- 
pleted work  should  be  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  basis;  otherwise 
it  might  prove  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  and  injury  to  the 

•  House  Rept.  322,  3d  sess.  25th  Cong.,  pp.  114  and  115. 

•  House  Rept.  322,  3d  sess.  25th  Cong.,  p.  7. 
Sen.  Rept.  339,  ist  sess.  29th  Cong.,  p.  26. 

•  House  Ex.  Doc.  ^^t  ist  sess.  28th  Cong.,  pp.  7-9. 
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United  States.  Accordingly  the  question  of  a  suitable  status  for 
the  isthmian  transits  came  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. The  government  became  solicitous  for  tlie  conservation 
of  American  interests  in  interoceanic  highways.  Its  diplomatic 
agents  and  consuls  were  instructed  to  use  alt  diligence  to  prevent 
citizens  and  subjects  of  foreign  powers  from  obtaining  greater 
privileges  in  a  canal  or  railroad  between  the  two  oceans  than 
were  accorded  to  American  citizens.'  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  our  government  was  intent  upon  securing  any 
exclusive  privileges  in  such  a  work  for  its  own  citizens.  It  still 
clung  to  the  idea  that  a  ship-canal  or  other  means  of  communica- 
tion should  be  provided  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  leading 
powers  of  the  world,  and  thrown  open  to  the  use  of  all  nations 
upon  the  same  terms. 

For  a  time  events  seemed  to  favor  the  development  of  this 
policy.  In  1843  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada  authorized  her 
representatives  to  treat  with  tlie  United  States  and  other  leading 
powers  for  the  opening  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  on  condition  that  the  powers  undertaking  the  work 
should  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus.'  Although  the 
action  of  New  Grenada  was  devoid  of  immediate  practical  results, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  isthmian  transits  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  lime.  At  all  events  the  actions  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  next  few  years  were  in  accord  with  the  indicated 
policy  of  New  Grenada  and  finally  culminated  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  that  Republic.  Another  potent  factor  in  develop- 
ing the  American  policy  was  the  famous  dispatch  of  Henry 
Wheaton,  then  a  leading  officer  in  the  diplomatic  ser\'icc  of  the 
United  States,  This  distinguished  authority  upon  international 
law  had,  while  in  touch  with  the  thought  and  politics  of  Europe, 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  of  intcroceanic  communica- 
tion. As  a  result  of  his  investigations  Mr.  WTieaton  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  early  conslruclion  of  a  canal  between  the 
two  oceans  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  American  interests 
against  the  colonizing  schemes  of  England  and  France.  Never- 
theless, he  emphasized  the  importance  of  placing  the  proposed 

'  Houw  Elx.  Doc.  77.  IM  •««.  a&h  Cong.,  pp.  7-9. 
*Sen.  Kept.  339,  \\\  ses«.  j^ih  Cong.,  pp.  j  ind  4. 
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canal  under  the  control  of  the  leading  maritime  powers  of  the 
world  and  providing  for  its  permanent  neutralization  through 
international  agreement.  He  contended  that  such  artificial 
channels  should  be  free  like  straits  and  other  natural  bodies  of 
water  and  ought  to  be  held  in  trust  for  mankind.  Furthermore, 
the  spirit  of  concession  and  regard  for  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  were  strong  enough  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  this 
worthy  purpose  through  the  joint  action  of  the  great  commercial 
powers.  Indeed,  it  was  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
unite  with  other  powers  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  means 
for  free  and  unrestricted  communication  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  For  her  to  refuse  such  cooperation  and  seek  an 
isolated  and  unsocial  policy  would  prevent  the  attainment  of  her 
true  destiny.^ 

Although  denied  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  govern- 
ment, these  views  and  the  generous  offer  of  New  Grenada  were 
the  most  influential  factors  in  facilitating  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  1846.  By  its  terms  the  United  States  undertook  to 
guarantee  efficaciously  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  and  also 
New  Grenada's  rights  of  property  and  sovereignty  in  the  same,- 
This  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  early  practice  of  the  United 
States  respecting  foreign  alliances.  Yet  much  of  the  old  opposi- 
tion to  such  arrangements  still  remained.  Proof  of  this  is  fotmd 
in  the  effort  which  the  government  made  to  show  that  the  treaty 
in  question  did  not,  in  fact,  constitute  an  alliance.  In  communi- 
cating the  treaty  to  the  Senate  the  President  stated  that  the 
guarantee  only  extended  to  a  single  province  and  was  not  made 
for  political  but  for  commercial  reasons.  The  United  States 
also  had  a  greater  interest  in  the  isthmus  than  any  other  power. 
Besides,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  were  not  actuated  by  any  desire 
for  exclusive  privileges,  but  wished  to  secure  the  right  of  free 
and  equal  passage  over  the  isthmus  to  all  nations.  Moreover,  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  England,  France,  and  other  lead- 
ing maritime  powers  would  enter  into  similar  agreements  with 
New  Grenada.  Finally,  should  the  United  States  neglect  this 
opportunity,  it  was  probable  that  other  nations  would  obtain 

^  Sen.  Rept.  339,  list  sess.  29th  Cong.,  pp.  2-28. 
*  Haswell's  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  p.  205. 
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exclusive  privileges  in  the  transit  and  thus  deprive  her  of  its 
advantages.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Yet  if  the  pecuhar  features  of  the 
case  did  not  greatly  impair  or  wholly  destroy  the  objections  to 
such  alhances,  then  the  stipulations  should  not  be  entered  into  no 
matter  what  their  advantages  might  be.' 

AJthough  the  treaty  of  1846  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  many, 
including  the  next  administration,  looked  upon  it  as  establishing 
a  dangerous  precedent."  Nor  was  this  view  repudiated  for  many 
years  thereafter,  notwithstanding  the  added  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  interoeeanic  communication  resuUing  from  the  Mexican 
War.  That  struggle,  which  came  to  a  close  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  gave  to  the  United 
States  a  vast  region  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  at 
once  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  an 
isthmian  transit  was  essential  to  the  development  of  that  region. 
In  fact,  there  were  many  who  regarded  such  a  communication  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  American  dominion 
on  the  Pacific  coast.'  Accordingly,  steps  were  at  once  takeij 
to  secure  suitable  concessions  for  the  opening  of  a  canal  or  rail- 
road between  the  two  seas.  Mexico  was  offered  a  large  sum  for 
the  privilege  of  opening  a  sea  to  sea  railroad  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec*  The  offer  being  refused,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  route  by  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua, 
Government  agents  and  private  companies  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  concession  for  a  transit  by  that  route. 
But  no  sooner  had  a  suitable  grant  been  obtained  from  Nicaragua 
tlian  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  enterprise  appeared.  Part  of 
the  route  for  the  proposed  transit  lay  within  the  territory  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  Mosquito  Indians  and  that  power  at 
once  gave  notice  that  no  infringement  of  the  Mosquito  rights 
would  be  permitted."  Obviously  Great  Britain  was  determined 
that  the  United  States  should  not  acquire  a  monopoly  of  the 

'  Cong.  Glotw  App.  37.  p.  i5J. 

'  Sen.  Ex,  Doc.  07,  Ml  km.  j*1  Cobk..  p.  la. 

*Scn.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  3d  se&*.  jkI  Cong.,  p.  .13. 

Dem,  Rev.,  vol.  3j.  p.  413;  vol.  37,  p.  5^7.     Whig  Rev.,  vol.  9.  p.  33a. 
*5cn.  Ex.  Doc.  97,  ist  mm.  jaA  Cong.,  pp.  6omiid6i. 
*Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  3d  km.  33d  Cong.,  p.  so. 
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Nicaragua  route.  To  the  popular  mind,  then  intensely  jealous 
of  England's  motives,  it  appeared  that  she  was  intent  upcm 
checking  the  development  of  the  country  if  not  upon  destroying 
the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
government  of  the  United  States  felt  constrained  to  adopt  a  defi- 
nite policy  respecting  the  status  and  control  of  any  isthmian 
transit  that  might  be  opened.  Moreover,  public  sentiment" 
demanded  that  whatever  else  might  be  true  of  it,  the  new  policy 
must  facilitate  the  early  construction  of  a  transit  between  the 
two  seas.  But  that  necessitated  the  removing  of  the  obstruction 
to  the  enterprise  which  the  British  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito 
interposed.  It  was  equally  imperative  that  the  work  should  be 
placed  upon  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  leading  powers  of  the 
world;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  undertaking.  Finally,  whatever  else  was  done, 
American  interests,  present  and  prospective,  must  be  conserved. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  the  American  policy  respecting  the 
status  and  control  of  isthmian  transits  was  adopted.  A  cardinal 
principle  of  that  policy  was  that  no  American  monopoly  of  the 
transits  should  be  sought  or  maintained.  In  short,  the  gx)vem- 
ment  reaffirmed  its  adherence  to  the  principles  to  which  the 
United  States  had  been  more  or  less  definitely  committed  since 
the  issuance  of  Clay's  instructions  in  1826.  Although  liberally 
inclined  toward  other  nations,  that  government  was  determined 
to  secure  for  the  United  States  equal  rights  with  them  in  the 
use  and  control  of  the  proposed  transits.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  American  policy  that  no  guarantee  of 
sovereignty  to  any  state  should  be  made  as  the  price  of  a  right-of- 
way  for  a  transit.  Neither  would  governmental  countenance  be 
given  to  any  project  for  such  a  work  based  upon  an  assignable 
concession.^ 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  respecting  the 
isthmian  transits  when,  in  1849,  circumstances  for  the  first  time 
constrained  the  government  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  construction  of  a  means  of  communication  between  the  two 

'  House  Ex.  Doc.  75,  ist  sess.  31st  Cong.,  p.  121. 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  ist  sess.  32d  Cong.,  vol.  10,  p.  11. 
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oceans.  Negotiations  were  at  once  o|)ened  with  some  of  the 
Central  American  States  and  Great  Britain.  From  the  former 
concessions  were  readily  obtained.'  but  they  were  of  little  value 
so  long  as  the  British  pretensions  regarding  Mosquito  rights  were 
maintained.  That  such  would  be  the  case  was  early  perceived  by 
the  government  and  it  was  for  the  removal  of  that  obstacle  tliat 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  British  government.  The 
result  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Clayton-Buhver  Treaty  in  1850. 
By  the  terms  of  that  instrument,  which  professed  to  set  forth 
and  fix  the  views  of  the  two  governments  respecting  a  ship- 
canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route,  bath  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  forever  bound  to  abstain  from  seeking  or  main- 
taining any  exclusive  control  over  the  proposed  cliannel,  or 
exercising  dominion  in  its  vicinity  or  any  part  of  Central  America. 
They  also  agreed  to  use  their  influence  in  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  channel  and  to  protect  the  same  when 
completed  from  unjust  seizure  or  confiscation.  The  contracting 
parties  also  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the  passage  and  under- 
took to  invite  all  other  powers  with  which  they  were  on  friendly 
terms  to  join  in  the  stipulations  for  the  protection  and  neutrality 
of  the  transit.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  two  countries  were 
bound  to  extend  their  protection  by  treaty  stipulations  to  any 
other  practicable  communications,  whether  by  canal  or  railroad, 
across  the  isthmus  which  connects  Nortli  and  South  America.* 
Very  soon  after  tlic  conclusion  of  this  instrument  the  two 
governments  became  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy  regarding 
tlie  true  import  of  some  of  its  provisions.  Although  this  dis- 
pute continued  almost  without  interruption  for  a  decade  and 
frequently  threatened  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  tlie  govern- 
ment showed  no  disposition  to  reputliate  the  principles  upon 
which  the  treaty  was  based  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  control 
of  the  canal.  On  the  contrary,  unqualified  adherence  to  them 
was  frequently  reaffirmed.  Said  General  Cass,  "The  United 
States  do  not  seek  either  the  control  or  exclusive  use  of  these 

'  House  Ex.  Doc.  7s.  isl  sess.  31SI  Cong.,  pp.  173-180. 
Whig  Rrv.,  vol.  \t,  p.  44J.     BrilUh  Blue  Book  on  Cent.  Am.  ASiin  lor 
1656,  jip.  18  and  ig. 
■S«B.  Ex.  Doc.  47,  3&  SCH.  481b  Cong.,  pp.  440-444. 
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routes.  They  desire  that  the  advantages  should  be  common  to 
all  nations.  What  the  United  States  want  in  Central  America 
.  .  .  .  is  the  security  and  neutrality  of  the  interoceanic 
routes  which  lead  through  it.  This  is  the  desire  of  the  whole 
commercial  world.  If  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  are  carried  into  effect  this  object  is  accomplished."^ 
But  the  unshaken  faith  of  the  United  States  in  the  sotmdness  of 
its  policy  is  even  more  conclusively  proven  by  the  treaties  relating 
to  interoceanic  communication  which  the  government  n^notiated 
during  this  period.  These  instruments  not  only  did  not  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Cla)rton-Bulwer  Treaty,  but  embodied 
substantially  the  same  principles. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  bitter  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain  was  wholly  devoid  of  influence  upon 
the  United  States.  All  hope  of  an  early  opening  of  the  canal 
being  destroyed,  interest  in  a  railroad  communication  naturally 
revived.  Owing  to  its  proximity  a  road  by  the  Tehauntepec 
route  had  long  been  desired.  As  already  indicated  an  tmsuccess- 
ful  attempt  to  secure  a  right-of-way  for  such  a  work  was  made 
in  1848.  For  a  number  of  years  thereafter  the  government  per- 
sisted in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  suitable  concession  for  a  transit 
through  that  region.  Negotiations  looking  to  that  end  were  in 
progress  when  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  concluded  in 
1850.^  Substantially  the  same  principles  obtained  in  the  pro- 
posals which  the  United  States  made  to  Mexico  as  were  embodied 
in  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  This  attitude  was  maintained 
by  the  United  States  until  sometime  after  the  dispute  arose  with 
Great  Britain  respecting  the  treaty  of  1850.  But  the  action  of 
that  power  intensified  American  suspicions  of  European  motives 
and  induced  the  government  to  take  a  more  radical  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  foreign  control  of  isthmian  transits.  Mexico  was 
explicitly  informed  that  the  United  States  would  never  consent 
that  a  transit  by  the  Tehauntepec  route  should  be  placed  under 
foreign  supervision  or  control.^ 

Thus  matters  stood  till  in  1853,  when  the  conclusion  of  the 
Gadsden  Treaty  placed  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  an 

*  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  112,  2d  sess.  46th  Cong.,  pp.  116  and  117. 

*  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  97,  ist  sess.  32d  Cong.,  p.  16. 
•Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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equality  with  those  of  Mexico  or  any  other  nation  in  the  use  of 
a  transit  through  Mexican  territory.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
no  interest  in  the  transit  should  be  transferred  to  any  foreign 
power,'  This  treaty,  however,  did  not  finally  set  the  matter 
at  rest.  For  some  years  after  its  conclusion  foreign  powers  tried 
to  obtain  exclusive  privileges  in  a  transit  by  the  Tehauntepec 
route.  This  called  forth  a  declaration  from  Secretary  of  State 
Cass  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  would  never  consent 
that  any  distinction  should  be  made  in  favor  of  foreign  citizens 
over  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  use  of  a  transit  by  that 
route."  This  was  in  1857  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  proposal 
that  a  new  treaty  should  be  made  giving  to  the  United  Sutes 
a  perpetual  right-of-way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  bind- 
ing the  two  repubhcs  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  transit 
and  authorizing  one  or  both  of  them  to  use  force  for  its  protection. 
It  also  made  provision  that  other  nations  should  be  invited  to  join 
in  the  guarantee  of  neutrality  for  the  transit.'  In  connection 
with  this  proposition  General  Cass  declared  that  the  United 
States  did  not  want  the  transit  for  herself,  but  for  all  nations. 
Indeed,  the  time  had  passed  when  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon 
such  a  thoroughfare  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  nation  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rest  could  be  patiently  tolerated.  He  also  stated 
that  the  practice  of  modern  commercial  nations,  based  upon  the 
soundest  policy,  repudiated  the  idea  that  any  restrictions  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  any  particular  power  on  the  great  avenues 
of  international  commerce.* 

Sometime  previous  to  the  proposal  of  the  above  mentioned 
treaty  the  United  States  government  had  been  led  to  make  a 
proposition  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  Panama  rail- 
road. This  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone 
twenty  miles  in  width  along  the  line  of  that  road.  The  actual 
control  of  this  tract  was  to  be  given  to  the  municipalities  of 
Aspinwall  and  Panama  at  its  extremities  while  Colombia  was  to 
retain  nominal  sovereignty.  All  nations  were  to  be  permitted 
the  use  of  the  road  and  were  also  to  be  invited  to  join  in  the 

'  Huwdl'i  Treaties  and  Conventions  cA  the  United  Sutcs,  p.  697. 
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guarantee  of  neutrality  for  the  road  and  adjoining  r^on.^  The 
project,  however,  was  never  carried  into  execution  and,  tinder  the 
auspices  of  the  next  administration,  the  government  in  1857 
emphatically  declined  to  become  a  party  to  the  joint  guarantee 
of  the  isthmus.  The  alleged  reasons  for  this  refusal  were  that 
the  United  States  had  already  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the 
isthmus  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  her  policy  to  enter  into  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers.  Nevertheless,  all  opposition  to  other 
nations  undertaking  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus 
was  unhesitatingly  disclaimed.^ 

Obviously  the  United  States  attached  much  importance  to  an 
interoceanic  transit  that  should  be  a  highway  for  the  world's 
commerce.     Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  such  a  thoroughfare  was 
not  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  an  entangling  alliance  with 
an  European  power  or  a  guarantee  of  sovereignty  for  a  Spanish- 
American  state.     Nevertheless,  the  government  had  long  insisted 
that  the  independence  of  the  Cis-Atlantic  republics  should  be 
respected   and    full    recognition   accorded   to   their    rights   of 
sovereignty  over  all  transit  routes  through  their  territories.* 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  right  of  Nicaragua  and  other 
States  of  Central  America  absolutely  to  refuse  permission  for 
the  opening  of  a  transit  through  their  territories  had   been 
emphatically  asserted  by  the  United   States.*     Although   the 
government  rigidly  held  to  these  views  for  a  number  of  years 
the  course  of  events  gradually  wrought  a  change  of  attitude.     By 
1858  it  was  openly  proclaimed  that  the  possession  of  sovereignty 
over  the  territory  traversed  by  a  canal  route  did  not  convey  the 
right  arbitrarily  to  prevent  the  opening  of  a  commimication  or 
even  to  limit  its  usefulness  by  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  or 
discriminating  restrictions.     "Sovereignty,"   said  General  Cass, 
"has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  and  none  of  these  local  govern- 
ments    .     .     .     would  be  permitted  to  close  the  gates  of  inter- 
course on  the  great  highways  of  the  world,  and  justify  the  act  by 
the  pretension  that  these  avenues  of  trade  and  travel  belong  to 
them  and  that  they  choose  to  shut  them,  or  what  is  almost  equiva- 

*  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  112,  2d  sess.  46th  Cong.,  p.  24. 

*  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  112,  2d  sess.  42d  Cong.,  pp.  151  and  152. 
•Ibid.,  p.  Ill, 
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lent  encumber  Uiem  with  such  unjust  regulations  as  would  pre- 
vent their  general  use."' 

But  a  cliange  of  attitude  in  this  particular  was  not  followed 
by  a  radical  change  of  American  policy  as  a  whole.  The  govem- 
ment  still  disclaimed  all  desire  fur  a  monopoly  of  the  isthmian 
transits  and  insisted  that  the  advantages  of  such  works  should 
be  equally  common  to  all  nations.  Yet  it  was  determined  that  no 
other  power  should  obtain  any  exclusive  privileges  in  the  use 
or  control  of  a  communication  between  the  two  seas.  So  jeal- 
ously was  the  freedom  of  the  transits  guarded  that  a  proposition 
to  station  a  small  French  naval  force  in  Lake  Nicaragua  during 
the  construction  of  a  canal  met  with  the  emphatic  disapproval  of 
the  government* 

Such  in  general  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  1858, 
and  such,  with  but  slight  modifications,  it  remained  till  some 
years  after  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  Naturally  interoceanic 
commutiication  attracted  little  attention  during  the  continuance 
of  that  struggle.  Nevertheless  the  events  of  that  period  were 
making  for  a  radical  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  tlie  complications  growing 
out  of  the  war  and  the  incidental  revelation  of  European  anti- 
pathy for  the  United  States  were  the  most  potent  factors  in 
creating  an  urgent  popular  demand  for  an  exclusively  American 
control  of  any  transit  that  might  be  opened  between  the  two 
oceans.  At  all  events  the  smoke  of  battle  had  hardly  cleared 
away  before  prominent  Ameriouis  began  to  urge  that  steps  be 
taken  to  promote  the  opening  of  an  interoceanic  ship-canal  imder 
American  auspices  and  control.  As  early  as  1865,  General 
Grant  began  to  advocate  the  careful  survey  of  the  istliraus  witli 
a  view  to  encouraging  the  opening  of  an  American  waterway, 
and  the  following  year  he  wrote  that  he  regarded  it  of  vast 
political  importance  to  this  country  that  no  European  power 
should  hold  sucli  a  work.' 

Influenced  by  these  and  similar  considerations.  Congress  in 
1866  authorized  a  thorough  survey  of  the  isthmus  with  a  view  to 

'  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  194.  is'  scsj.  471I)  Cong.,  p.  1J4> 
*Scn.  Ex.  Doc.  194.  i^t  scss.  471b  Cong.,  p.  135. 
*  Hoiue  Ex.  Due.  107,  xl  am.  47th  Cong.,  p.  90> 
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ascertaining  the  most  feasible  route  for  an  ocean-to-ocean  canaL 
This  work  once  inaugurated  was  persisted  in  for  fifteen  years 
and  resulted  in  the  careful  exploration  of  almost  every  conceiva- 
ble route.^ 

The  following  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Nicaragua 
which  placed  the  United  States  on  an  equality  with  that  republic 
in  the  use  of  any  transit  across  that  part  of  the  isthmus.  The 
United  States  guaranteed  the  neutrahty  of  such  transits  and 
obtained  the  right  to  employ  her  land  and  naval  forces  for  the 
protection  of  the  passage.^ 

Meanwhile  popular  sentiment  had  undergone  a  radical  change 
and  now  demanded  that  the  United  States  should  break  with 
the  policy  of  the  past.  The  govenmient  was  quick  to  respond  to 
this  change  of  sentiment.  By  1868  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Colombia  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship-canal  that  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States.  Secretary  of  State  Seward  now  boldly  asserted 
that  the  government  could  not  permit  a  work  constructed  by  it 
or  its  citizens  to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  an  enemy  or  to 
its  own  prejudice.* 

The  result  of  these  negotiations  was  a  treaty  signed  in  1869. 
That  instnmient  provided  for  the  opening  of  a  waterway  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  that  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  and  expressly  stipulated  that  the  troops  and  ships 
of  war  belonging  to  other  nations  at  war  should  be  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  channel.  The  contracting  parties  agreed  to 
invite  other  nations  to  give  adherence  to  the  guarantee  of 
Colombian  sovereignty  over  the  isthmus  and  of  neutrality  for 
the  transit.*  Although  the  treaty  was  never  ratified  it  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection  since  it  marks  the  first  radical  departure 
of  the  government  from  its  time-honored  policy  respecting  the 
status  of  the  interoceanic  transits. 

But  the  attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  control  for  the  United 
States  was  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned.     In  the  negotiations  for 

*  House  Ex.  Doc.  81,  2d  sess.  42d  Cong. 
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another  treaty  with  Colombia  which  were  almost  immediately 
begun  the  United  States  took  a  more  radical  stand  in  favor  of 
an  exclusively  American  control  of  the  proposed  canal.  Although 
the  demand  for  such  a  monopoly  was  a  serious  and  i)erhaps 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  grant  for 
the  work,  the  government  persistently  refused  to  treat  on  other 
terms.'  Indeed,  under  the  circumstances  there  was  nothing  else 
for  the  government  to  do.  So  strong  was  the  popular  demand 
for  an  American  monopoly  of  the  transit  that  any  arrangement 
admitting  foreign  nations  to  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  work 
would  have  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  the  country  and  led  to 
certain  defeat  in  the  Senate.  In  a  word,  the  United  States  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  isthmian  canal  was  an  American 
enterprise  to  lie  accomplished  and  controlled  by  Americans. 

These  negotiations  finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  another 
treaty  witli  Colombia  signed  in  1870.  By  the  terms  of  that  con- 
vention the  United  States  was  bound  to  construct  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus  and  guarantee  its  protection  against  the  hostile 
attacks  of  other  nations.  In  return  the  United  States  was  to  have 
full  possession  and  control  of  the  channel  and  also  the  right  to 
erect  and  maintain  the  fortifications  necessary  to  protect  her 
interests.  Nevertheless  it  was  specifically  stipulated  that  the 
proposed  canal  should  be  open  to  all  nations  except  those  that 
were  at  war  with  one  or  both  of  the  contracting  parties.  Both 
governments  agreed  to  secure  the  adherence  of  other  nations  to 
the  guarantee  of  neutrality.' 

Although  highly  acceptable  to  the  United  States,  the  Colombian 
government  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty.  Tlius  the  second 
attempt  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  secure  a  suitable  grant 
for  a  transit  under  American  control  ended  in  failure.  But  these 
disappointments  neither  destroyed  popular  interest  in  the  matter 
or  induced  the  government  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  foreign 
nations  in  building  or  controlling  such  works.  About  two  years 
after  the  signing  of  this  treaty  it  was  openly  asserted  by  Hamil- 
ton Fish  in  a  communication  to  Congress  that  it  had  not  been 

'  Itnd.,  p.  46. 
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the  policy  of  our  government  to  encourage  discussion  or  n^;otia- 
tion  with  European  powers  regarding  the  control  of  an  isthmian 
canal.  On  the  contrary  it  had  sought  to  foster  the  opening  of 
such  a  channel  as  an  enterprise  for  Americans  to  undertake  and 
carry  to  a  successful  completion.^  For  a  number  of  years  there- 
after this  policy  was  maintained. 

But  by  1877  the  United  States  was  constrained  to  abandon,  at 
least  temporarily,  the  idea  of  an  exclusively  'American  control 
of  the  isthmian  transits.  For  a  ntunber  of  years  the  government 
had  relied  upon  its  own  individual  guarantee  of  prdtection  and 
neutrality  for  the  canal  to  attract  the  necessary  cslpital  for  the 
construction  of  that  work.  But  experience  had  shown  this 
expectation  to  be  ill-founded  and  the  government  now  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  different  course.^  That  year  a  treaty  was 
proposed  to  Nicaragua  which  not  only  repudiated  the  idea  of  an 
American  monopoly  of  interoceanic  waterways,  but  made  definite 
provision  for  joint  control  by  the  leading  maritime  powers  of 
the  world.  Provision  was  likewise  made  for  an  international 
guarantee  of  neutrality  in  order  that  the  canal  might  be  free 
to  the  navigation  of  all  nations.  To  such  as  would  enter  into 
the  engagements  of  the  treaty  the  canal  was  to  be  open  at  all 
times.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  United  States  declared 
that  she  would  not  be  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  that  instrument 
till  three  or  more  of  the  leading  maritime  powers  of  Europe  had 
given  it  their  adherence.*  But  the  treaty  came  to  nought  and 
within  a  very  few  years  circumstances  constrained  the  United 
States  to  resume  her  former  policy  respecting  the  control  of  inter- 
oceanic transits. 

Doubtless  the  most  potent  factor  in  producing  this  reaction 
was  the  attempt  of  a  French  company  to  open  a  canal  across  the 
Panama  isthmus.  By  many  it  was  feared  that  the  work  would 
sooner  or  later  fall  into  the  control  of  the  French  government 
and  thus  become  a  menace  to  American  interests.*  But  the 
United  States  government  could  not  be  a  silent  witness  to  the 
consummation  of  an  enterprise  that  jeopardized  the  interests  of 

*  House  Mis.  Doc.  219,  2d  sess.  42d  Cong. 
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the  nation  or  its  subjects.  It.  therefore,  openly  proclaimed  its 
unqualified  opposition  to  a  foreign  monopoly  of  the  transit  and 
declared  for  an  exclusively  American  control  of  the  work.  The 
formal  announcement  of  this  change  of  attitude  was  made  by 
President  Hayes  in  March,  1880.  In  a  message  to  Congress  he 
declared  the  policy  of  this  country  to  be  a  canal  under  American 
control.  Moreover,  the  United  States  could  never  consent  to 
surrender  that  control  to  any  European  power  or  combination  of 
such  powers.  If  existing  treaties  stood  in  the  way  of  its  realiza- 
tion, steps  ^hould  be  taken  to  establish  that  policy  by  just  and 
liberal  negotiations.'  Congress  received  these  views  with  favor 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  President's  suggestions. 
The  house  soon  passed  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Clayton- Bulwer  Treaty,'  which  was  justly  regarded 
as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  American  policy. 

These  sentiments  were  so  fully  endorsed  by  the  people  that 
Congress  at  its  next  session  took  a  much  more  radical  position 
respecting  the  matter.  In  the  House  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  reported  that  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  by  an  European  power  or  government  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  could  not  be  sanctioned 
by  the  United  States.  Moreover,  if  a  ship-canal  were  opened  at 
Panama  or  elsewhere  the  United  States  would  insist  that  it  should 
not  be  under  the  control  of  any  European  power."  Hard  upon 
this  came  a  resolution  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  asserting  that  the  consent  of  the  United  States  was  a 
necessary  condition  precedent  to  the  opening  of  a  canal  or  the 
participation  of  other  nations  in  its  use,* 

Meanwhile  the  government  had  once  more  open  negotiation 
with  Colombia.  The  result  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which 
secured  to  the  United  States  practical  control  of  any  canal  that 
might  be  opened  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.*  The  Colom- 
bian government,  however,  not  only  rejected  it  but  showed  some 

'  House  Ex.  Doc.  111,  ad  mm.  46lh  Cong,,  pp.  1  and  3. 
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disposition  to  invite  the  powers  of  Europe  in  guaranteering  her 
sovereignty  of  the  isthmus  and  the  neutrality  of  any  canal  that 
might  be  opened  through  it.  The  apprehensions  of  this  country 
were  aroused  and  notice  was  at  once  g^ven  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  regarded  as  an  intrusion  into  a  field  where  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  superior  to  those  of  all  other 
nations.  This  followed  from  the  fact  that  a  channel  connecting 
the  two  seas  would  for  all  practical  purposes  constitute  a  part 
of  her  internal  communication.  Consequently  an  agreement 
among  European  powers  for  its  control  would  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  alliance  against  her,  and  constitute  an  extension  of 
their  political  system  to  our  shores  and  a  menace  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  this  country.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  position  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  neutralization  and  control  of  the 
interoceanic  routes  through  a  joint  agreement  of  European 
powers  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  circular  letter  of  June 
24,  1881.^ 

Having  announced  this  policy  to  the  world  the  next  step  was 
to  promote  its  realization.  Naturally  attention  was  first  directed 
to  securing  the  modification  or  abrogation  of  any  treaty  engage- 
ments that  stood  in  the  way.  Accordingly  a  modification  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  proposed  to  the  British  government. 
This  led  to  a  long  and  spirited  controversy  regarding  the  original 
scope  and  purpose  of  that  instrument;  its  binding  force  was 
also  called  in  question  by  the  United  States  government,  while 
that  of  Great  Britain  stoutly  maintained  it.  The  only  important 
result  of  the  controversy  was  to  reveal  the  utter  incompatibility 
of  the  British  and  American  views  respecting  the  proper  status 
for  isthmian  transits. 

Meanwhile  public  sentiment  in  this  country  had  been  setting 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  an  exclusively  American  control  of  the 
interoceanic  highways.  In  harmony  with  the  popular  desire  the 
government  had  undertaken  negotiations  with  Nicaragua  with 
a  view  to  securing  a  suitable  concession  for  the  opening  of  a 
channel  that  should  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  notable  results  of  its  efforts  in  that  direction 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Frelinghuysen-Zavala  Treaty  in  1884. 

*  Foreign  Relations  for  1881,  vol.  i,  pp.  537-540. 
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By  the  (erms  of  that  instrument  the  United  States  acquires  th« 
right  to  construct  and  own  a  ship-canal  between  the  two  oceans. 
She  was  also  to  become  the  joint  owner  with  Nicaragua  of  a 
tract  of  territory  two  and  one-half  miles  wide  along  the  entire 
course  of  the  canal.  Besides  a  perpetual  alliance  was  established 
between  the  two  repubhcs  and  the  United  States  was  placed 
under  solemn  obligation  to  maintain  the  int^nty  of  Nicaraguaii 
territory.'  But  its  provisions  were  so  completely  antagonistic 
to  the  fundamental  maxims  of  American  polity  that  the  treaty 
found  little  favor  with  the  administration  which  came  into  power 
while  it  was  pending  in  the  Senate.  President  Cleveland  at  once 
withdrew  it  from  that  body  and  thereby  originated  a  govern- 
mental reaction  that  was  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  that  period  the  government  acted  upon  the  theory  that  a 
ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  should  be  a  trust  for  mankind,  free 
from  the  domination  of  any  single  power  and  shielded  from  the 
warlike  ambitions  of  all  nations.  Furthermore,  this  desideratum 
could  only  be  realized  by  interesting  all  the  leading  powers  in 
maintaining  the  neutrality  uf  the  route.' 

The  government's  action,  however,  had  vet7  little  influence 
with  the  people;  they  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  should  have  control  of  the  isthmian  transits.  This  feeling 
was  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  ere  long  became  influen- 
tial again  with  the  government.  By  1891  Congress  was  ready  to 
give  force  to  the  prevailing  sentiment.  In  order  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  acquiring  a  controlling  interest  in  the  maritime 
canal  a  bill  was  passed  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  Canal 
Company's  bonds.  The  bill  also  made  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  under  contingencies  to  acquire  virtual  ownership  of  the 
canal.' 

For  some  years  after  its  passage  the  government  adhered  to 
the  policy  of  this  bill.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  promote 
the  construction  of  an  isthmian  waterway  by  lending  the  public 
credit  to  private  corporations  or  by  making  the  nation  a  part 
owner  in  the  enterprise.  But  as  time  passed  the  drift  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  an  American  monopoly  of  the  transit 
oihe  Ptcific.  App.  in. 


'  Foreign  F 


:,  1885,  pp.  5-7- 


'S«n.  Rept.  IM4,  3&  mm.  51st  Cong.,  pp.  18  and  19. 
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became  more  pronounced  and  this  induced  the  government  to 
adopt  a  different  course.  Instead  of  lending  assistance  to  private 
corporations  it  was  proposed  that  the  govenmient  should  con- 
struct the  canal  and  make  owership  the  basis  for  a  monopoly  of 
control.  During  the  last  few  years  numerous  bills  looking  to  the 
realization  of  such  a  scheme  have  received  more  or  less  attention 
from  Congress.  These  bills  have  provided  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  right-of-way  for  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  by  the  Nica- 
ragua route  and  the  construction  of  such  a  work  at  public  expense. 
Some  of  them  have  also  authorized  the  President  to  secure  the 
abrogation  of  the  Qa)rton-Bulwer  Treaty  or  its  modification  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  United  States  might  construct,  own  and 
operate  the  canal  under  its  own  exclusive  control.  The  last  and 
most  notable  attempt  of  this  kind  is  the  present  Morgan-Hepburn 
Bill  which  recently  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  acquire  from  G>sta  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  control  of  such  portions  of  their  territory  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  defense  of  a  ship-canal  across 
the  isthmus  by  that  route.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  President 
to  guarantee  to  those  States  the  use  of  the  canal  and  the  ports 
at  its  extremities,  and  appropriates  $140,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  work. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  looking  toward  the  modification 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  had  been  in  progress  at  Washing- 
ton. These  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  signed  February  of  the  past  year.  Under  the  terms 
of  that  instrument  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  construct 
the  canal  and  provide  for  its  regulation  and  management  Yet 
the  United  States  is  prohibited  from  erecting  any  fortifications 
on  the  canal  or  the  waters  commanding  it.  It  is  also  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  passage  shall  be  neutral  and  free  to  all  nations 
in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  All  nations  are  to  be  invited 
by  the  contracting  parties  to  give  adherence  to  the  treaty.  Thus 
after  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  discussion  and  negotiation 
the  way  has  been  cleared  for  the  United  States  to  construct  and 
manage  a  ship-canal  between  the  two  oceans  that  shall  be  free 
from  fortifications  and  open  to  all  nations  even  in  time  of  war. 

Ira  D.  Travis. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


DIRECT  TAXES  AND  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


THIS  article  proposes  for  its  object  an  inquiry  into  the 
probable  historical  meaning  of  the  words  "direct  taxes," 
as  used  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Its  purpose  is 
to  ascertain  what  this  phrase  meant  to  the  men  who  framed 
the  constitution,  and  established  the  federal  government  under 
its  provisions.  Although  it  will  become  necessary  to  study  a 
decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1796,  no  further 
attention  will  be  devoted,  except  incidentally,  to  the  subsequent 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  direct  tax  clause.  A  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  simple  historical  question  here  presented  will 
open  a  field  of  investigation  sufficiently  large  for  a  single  essay. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  advance  any  arguments  in  justi- 
fication of  the  methods  of  procedure  by  which  this  problem  will 
be  approached.  The  reader  will  be  asked  to  dismiss  from  his 
mind  all  definitions  advanced  by  nineteenth  century  economists, 
and  to  remember  simply  the  distinctions  that  had  been  drawn 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxes  prior  to  the  year  1787.  In  the 
light  of  such  economic  ideas  as  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  it  Js 
proposed  to  examine  all  the  discussions  of  taxation  that  can  be 
found  in  American  writings  from  1750  to  1800,  so  far  as  these 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  writer  can  not  hope  that  his  success 
in  finding  materials  has  been  so  complete  that  the  reader  can 
discover  no  errors  of  omission.  But  he  believes  that  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  sources  of  information  available  in  two 
large  libraries  has  left  no  important  opinion,  or  shade  of  opinion, 
unrepresented  in  the  mass  of  data  upon  which  he  has  based  his 
conclusions. 

In  a  previous  article'  the  writer  has  attempted  to  trace  in 
general  economic  literature  the  development  of  the  distinction 
between  direct  and  indirect  ta.xcs.  The  germ  of  such  an  idea 
was  found  tn  incidental  expressions  used  by  Bodin  in  1579,  and 
by  a  few  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 

'  PMlkal  Sfitntt  Qudrttrfy,  Sepiembu,  iSgS. 
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In  the  works  of  these  men  occur  such  expressions  as  "pay  taxes 
directly  or  indirectly,"  and  the  like.  It  was  not  until  1758  that 
the  physiocrats  developed  in  France  a  classification  of  taxes  as 
direct  and  indirect.  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  the  dis- 
cussion started  by  the  physiocrats  resulted  in  the  general  intro- 
duction of  these  terms  into  economic  literature.  In  England  the 
distinction  was  first  used  by  Adam  Smith  in  1776,  but  it  was 
many  years  before  other  writers  came  to  adopt  such  a  ter- 
minology. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  ascertain  from  what  works  the  men  who 
framed  our  federal  constitution  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the 
terms  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
such  information  must  have  been  secured  from  English  or  French 
writers,  or  from  English,  French,  or  Latin  editions  of  books 
written  by  German  or  Italian  authors.  The  German  language 
was  almost  unknown  in  cultivated  circles  in  America  as  late  as 
18 1 3.*  The  same  is  probably  true  of  Italian.  Such  English 
political  writers  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Hume,  were  widely 
known;  and  Petty  had  probably  been  read  by  others  beside 
Franklin,  who  had  clearly  followed  that  author's  explanation  of 
value.  Bodin's  Republic  may  have  been  familiar  to  many,  while 
Montesquieu's  great  work  had  been  studied  most  thoroughly  by 
nearly  all  American  statesmen.^  An  examination  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Revolutionary  period  and  of  the  debates  on  the  con- 
stitution shows  numerous  citations  from  Pufendorff's  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,^  Postlethwayt's  Great  Britain's  True  Sys- 
tem,^ De  Witt's  True  Interest  of  Holland,^  and  Necker's  Admin- 

'  For  example,  in  that  year  George  Ticknor  set  out  to  learn  German.  He 
could  find  no  one  in  Boston  able  to  act  as  instructor,  and  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  finding  even  a  German  dictionary.  Life,  Letters^  and  Journals  pf  Georgt 
Ticknor ^  i,  11-12  (Boston,  1880). 

'  This  was  quoted  in  the  addresses  of  the  Congress  of  1774.  Force's  American 
Archives,  Fourth  Series,  i,  930  (Washington,  1837).  See  Bancroft,  History  of  the 
Unitsd  States,  vi,  211,  author's  last  revision  (New  York,  1891). 

«  Works  of  John  Adams,  iv,  82  (Boston,  1856) ;  Elliot,  Debates  on  the  CcnsH^ 
tution,  ii,  454,  second  edition  (Philadelphia,  1836);  Writings  of  Madison^  i,  129, 
ii,  240,  243,  248,  251,  372  (Philadelphia,  1867). 

*  Dickinson's  **  Farmer's  Letters,"  American  Museum,  iv,  463-464  (Philadel- 
phia, 1 787-1 792). 

»  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  \,  301  (New  York,  1894) ;  Elliot, 
Debates,  ii,  55,  iii,  131. 
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islration  of  the  Finances  of  France}  Sir  James  Steuart'i 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  was  also  a 
familiar  treatise,  and  it  was  quoted  in  the  discussions  which  the 
direct  tax  clause  subsequently  aroused.'  We  may  assume, 
furthermore,  that  Bielfeld's  Institutions  Politiqucs  was  a  familiar 
work  with  the  men  who  sought  with  such  care  historical  examples 
and  political  maxims  for  use  in  the  great  task  that  lay  before 
them. 

The  physiocrats,  also,  were  known  in  this  country:  and  Uieir 
influence  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Franklin,  who  had 
come  into  contact  with  this  school  of  economists  during  his  first 
visit  in  Paris  in  1767.'  Franklin  corresponded  with  Dupont  and 
other  physiocrats;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  discussing  with  some  of  them  the  question  of 
American  taxation.*  References  to  physiocratic  theories  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  other  statesmen  of  the  period.' 

Adam  Smith's  SVealtlt  of  JVofioiw  was  probably  little  read 
until  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Hamilton  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  upon  this  work  as  early  as  1783."  After 
1785  an  increasing  number  of  references  to  Adam  Smith  may 
be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  period;^  while  the  first  American 

■  Elliot,  Dtiatet,  U,  483. 

•Tucker"*  edition  o(  "  Black  it  one'i  CamineDtafie*."  I.  Part  I.  Appendix. 
>3>-13]  (Philadelphia,  1803),  The  Ecctiani  referred  to  were  written  prior  l» 
1796.     See  alio  "  Pendleion'i  Obiervationa,"  in  Bache's  Aumra,  Feb.  ti,  1796. 

■  Wetaol,  "  Franklin  as  an  Economist,"  Johns  Hopkins  IJnlversiiy  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  liii,  463-467  (Biitloiorc,  189$)!  Ellioll,  Ttri^ 
C*Mr»vtT$y  in  /**■  Uniud  Suiti,  34-35  (Palo  Alto.  189a). 

*  Blgelotr.  fr«r«^«//'rmiA«.  It,  i94.U,3a4.4ca(NewYotk.iSe7-i8S8).  The 
last  Telerences  concern  Atnerlean  taxation  in  17S7.  In  E.  Dalrc's  Ornvrri  dt  Ttir. 
ftl,  i,  40^415  (Paris,  1844),  there  i«  a  fraKcaenI  on  direci  and  indirect  taxation,  10 
which  ibote  Is  appended  a  note  bjr  Dupont  de  Necnouts.  Here  Duponl  **j* 
thai  Ibis  was  written  bjr  Turgol  lor  Franklin's  benefit  at  the  time  when  Hamliton, 
the  finance  minlsier  of  the  U  nited  Stales,  was  endcaToring  10  extend  ihe  indiieci 
tues  that  cauied  the  whiskey  rebetilon.  This  siaiemeni  bj  Dupom  has  been 
accepted  bjr  a  nomber  of  writers  who  have  overlooked  the  (act  thai  TurEOl  died 
more  than  elgnl  years  helore  Hamilton  became  Se«teiaiy  of  the  Ticasurj, 
Duponi's  suienenl  can  hardly  pa**  at  its  face  valoc. 

'  Wtrii  t/Jekm  Adami,  iv.  J78,  ««,  »IH,  340,  448  ;  Lodge.  H'erii  tf  HimiUsm, 
i,  166  (New  York,  i88s-ieS6) :  WHHnsi  0/  Afajiifn.  I,  413  ;  AmrruM  Muifim. 
1,  16. 

'J,  C.  Hamilton,  HiUoryf  tki  ftrfuitit,  ii.  J14  (New  York,  iSsT-iWo). 

'  Lift  and  Ctrrnfendtntr  tf  King,  I,  log  ;  m*i.  quoted  by  Banctofi,  Hitlary  tj 
iJu  UmUd  Statti.  vi,  144  ;   WriiiHgi  <■/  MaJiitH.  I,  146 ;    IVarii  ef  FtankHm.  vf. 
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edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared  in  1789  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  probable  sources  from  which 
the  terms  were  derived,  we  must  now  consider  what  European 
writers  had  said  prior  to  1787  concerning  the  distinction  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxes.  For  detailed  information  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  article  published  by  the  writer  in  1898. 
In  brief,  the  results  of  this  investigation  were  as.  follows : 

1.  The  physiocrats  had  been  the  only  writers  to  classify  taxes 
formally  as  direct  and  indirect.  They  applied  >  the  term  direct 
only  to  taxes  falling  on  the  net  product  of  the  soil.  ;All  other 
taxes,  according  to  their  view,  were  shifted  finally  onto  the 
income  derived  from  land,  and  were  considered  indirect  Turgot, 
however,  in  one  of  his  works  stated  that  there  were  only  three 
possible  kinds  of  imposts:  (i)  direct  upon  landed*  property; 
(2)  direct  upon  persons;   (3)  indirect  upon  consumption. 

2.  Adam  Smith,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  physio- 
crats, used  these  terms  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  He  did  not 
classify  taxes  as  direct  and  indirect,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  state 
definitely  the  exact  meaning  that  he  attached  to  the  terms  in  all 
the  passages  where  they  occur.  But  the  idea  most  commonly 
in  Smith's  mind  seems  to  have  been  that  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  was  subsequently  quoted  in  the  United 
States :  "The  State,  not  knowing  how  to  tax,  directly  and  propor- 
tionably,  the  revenue  of  its  subjects,  endeavors  to  tax  it  indirectly 

72-73,  X,  52  ;  fVaris  of  Fisher  Ames^  i,  49  (Boston,  1854) ;  American  Museum,  v, 
280,  xii,  162  ;  Ford,  Writings  of  Jefferson,  v,  173  (New  York,  1892  — ) ;  Lodge, 
Works  of  Hamilton,  ii,  258  ;  WriHngs  of  GallaHn,  i,  75  (Philadelphia,  1879)  ; 
3  Dallas  Reports,  180;  Annals  of  Congress,  First  Congress,  1215  (Washington, 

1834). 
'  One  of  the  diverting  features  of  the  income  tax  cases  was  the  attempt  of  Mr. 

Seward  to  persuade  the  court  that  taxes  **  sur  Usfonds  "  should  be  translated  taxes 
**  upon  the  funds,"  i.  e.  upon  property  in  general.  Mr.  Seward's  Historical 
Argument,  73.  This  error  was  repeated  in  a  controversy  conducted,  through 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  Prof.  Seligman,  who  had  been  so  unkind 
as  to  call  attention  to  this  obvious  mis-translation.  Evening  Post,  March  12, 
13,  15.  and  16,  1895.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ''^fonels** 
was  used  in  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Seward  would  give  it  in  this  passage  from 
Turgot.  See  La  Fontaine,  Oeuvres^  IX,  18.  But  Turgot  in  the  following  para- 
graphs often  uses  the  *'j«r  les  terres"  as  the  equivalent  of  **j«r  Us  fonds^ 
thus  making  his  meaning  perfectly  clear. 
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by  taxing  their  expense."  This  might  easily  lead  to  a  formal 
classification,  in  which  taxes  upon  revenue  would  be  called  direct, 
and  taxes  upon  consumption  would  be  considered  indirect, 

3.  Sir  James  Steuart,  who  did  not  use  these  tenns,  presented 
a  classification  of  taxes  which  was  subsequently  quoted  in  this 
country.  He  distinguished  between  "proportional"  and  "cumu- 
lative" taxes.  The  former  comprised  taxes  upon  alienation, 
such  as  customs,  excise,  and  stamp  duties;  and  formed  part  of 
the  prices  of  commodities,  being  paid  finally  by  the  consumer. 
The  latter  comprised  taxes  upon  possessions,  and  were  intended 
to  afFed  the  payer  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  "drawn  ■ 
back,"  or  shifted.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  some 
American  writers  turned  to  Steuart's  classification. 

4,  The  other  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies that  used  the  terms  direct,  immediate,  directly,  or  immedi- 
ately, when  s])eaking  of  taxes,  presented  no  very  definite  ideas, 
and  offered  no  classifications.  But  it  is  worth  our  while  to  notice 
two  suggestions  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  American  states- 
men received  from  early  political  writings.  One  is  fotmd  in 
Hume's  statement'  that  taxes  upon  consiunption  "seem,  in  some 
measure,  voluntary;  since  a  man  may  choose  how  far  he  will  use 
the  commodity  which  is  taxed."  Somewhat  similar  remarks  may 
be  found  in  Montesquieu.  A  second  suggestion  is  found  in  the 
statements  made  by  Pufendorff.  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Bielfeld, 
and  others,  to  the  effect  that  taxes  upon  commodities  are  paid 
insensibly  since  they  are  concealed  in  the  price  of  merchandise. 
Similar  expressions  occur,  with  tedious  iteration,  in  American 
discussions  of  ta.xation. 

11. 
It  is  important  for  the  correct  solution  of  the  question  proposed 
by  this  article  for  us  to  determine  how  far  the  term  direct  tax 
had  come  into  use  in  the  United  States  before  the  date  of  the 
constitutional  convention.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  word 
had  a  settled  and  generally  recognized  meaning  prior  to  that 
time,  our  task  would  be  greatly  simplified.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  facts  do  not  support  such  a  proposition. 

■  DaWd  Hume.  "  Ol  Tucs,"  t7S>.  ConUincd  in  Eitayi,  MoraJ,  J'vKlita!. 
mKiLiUrary,  1,  jjS  (Utadon,  iSSa). 
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In  an  earlier  article  it  was  shown  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  casual  remark  by  Sir  William  Petty  and  a  single  expression 
used  by  John  Locke/  no  suggestion  of  a  distinction  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  seems  to  have  been  made  by  any  English 
writer  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  The  physiocratic 
definition  was  first  advanced  in  1758,  but  nothing  was  heard  of 
it  immediately  upon  this  side  of  the  water.  Casual  remarks  in 
the  works  of  Bodin,  Montesquieu,  and  Bielfeld  might  possiUy 
have  suggested  the  distinction,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
done  so.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  American  writings  from  1750  to  1800,  the  words  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  were  not  used  in  this  country  until  the  close 
of  the  Revolution.  Even  then  they  were  seldom  used  before 
the  meeting  of  the  federal  convention,  and  it  was  not  until  dis- 
cussion of  the  constitution  began  that  the  terms  came  into  general 
use.* 

Evidence  upon  this  point  must  now  be  presented.  Prior  to 
the  controversy  over  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies, 
American  writers  had  devoted  very  little  attention  to  the  subject 
of  taxation.  Upon  this  topic  more  can  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,^  by  Dr.  William  Douglass, 
than  in  any  other  work  written  before  1760.  Here  the  author 
discussed  the  various  forms  of  taxation  prevailing  in  the  several 
colonies,  and  offered  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  colonial 
tax  systems.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  classify  taxes,  and  did 
not  use  the  terms  direct  and  indirect. 

During  the  controversy  over  parliamentary  taxation  there 
appeared  a  flood  of  writings,  in  which  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  aspects.  A  careful  reading  of  the  more  important 
of  these  publications  fails  to  disclose  anything  that  resembles  the 

*  Petty  spoke  of  taxes  paid  '*  insensibly  and  indirectly/*  which  was  changed 
by  a  typographical  error  into  '*  insensibly  and  directly.'*  Locke  said  that  certain 
taxes  might  not  be  paid  *'  immediately"  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  landowner. 

^  In  the  income  tax  cases  the  counsel  claimed  that  the  terms  were  **  household 
words"  in  1787,  that  a  direct  tax  was  understood  to  mean  a  tax  that  fell  upon 
property  or  its  owner,  while  an  indirect  tax  meant  one  that  ultimately  fell  upon 
some  other  person  than  the  original  payer.  Mr.  Seward's  Historical  Argument^ 
18-19. 

3  (Boston,  1749,  1 75 1.) 
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distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes.'  If  this  had  been 
generally  known  at  tlie  time,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  appear 
in  the  writings  of  the  leaders  in  this  controversy.  A  modem 
writer  can  hardly  describe  this  interesting  contest  without  employ- 
ing such  terms,*  Yet  Jolm  Dickinson,  one  of  the  most  skillful 
of  the  Revolutionary  penmen,  distinguished  between  two  sorts 
of  taxes,'  one  paid  by  the  owner  of  property,  the  other  paid  by 
consumers  as  a  part  of  the  price  of  commodities;  but  knew  of  no 
simple  words  in  which  to  make  such  a  classification. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  with  the  mother  country,  anxiety  over 
the  continental  finances  gave  rise  to  discussions  of  paper  money 
and  taxation.  In  these  no  trace  of  this  distinction  can  be  found 
until  the  close  of  the  war.*  when  the  words  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  appear  in  a  few  private  letters  of  the  period.  Pclatiah 
Webster,  in  his  "Essays  uiK>n  Free  Trade  and  Finance,"  often 
is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  convey  the  ideas  which  modern  writers 
would  express  readily  in  these  easy  terms.  But,  in  1790,  after 
the  discussions  over  the  constitution,  he  readily  avails  himself  of 
these  convenient  words."     In  1782,  Thomas  Paine  commented  at 

'  In  order  to  delenn<ne  ihis  point  the  following  works  were  read  carefully: 
Junes  Otis,  RighU  af  tht  Cthnin  (1764).  Vinditatian  «/  llu  Calamtt  {\^f>^\ 
Dulany's  Cantidtratians  en  tkt  Profritty  af  Imfaiing  Tajti  (IJfi5) ;  Dtcltinftoa'* 
Farmtr't  i/Mrrr  (1767-B) ;  Seabur^'s  Frii  Thoighli  <I774>,  f''*  »/  ilit  Crtilrf. 
vmy  Mntm  Grral  Britain  anJ  lA/  Calentii  ^1^^^\■.  llanilllon's  Full  yin^imlien 
(t^^^),  Thr  Farmir  Rf/tiltJ{fn^\-.  tAy\BtCaOfCT's  FriinJfy  AJitrtii  {mi);  M(t 
JoBSpb  dllowajr's  Candid  ExaminaHuH  (177s).  The  wrillntis  of  Samuel  Adam* 
have  been  examined,  so  far  as  tbej  are  to  be  found  In  Well*'  Lift  and'  PmiUt 
Sirfitti  af  Samutt  Adams  (Boston.  1S65).  Alao  the  proceedings  of  ihe  cod- 
greuei  o(  176J  and  1774  have  been  read.  In  England  the  speechc*  of  Chatham 
and  Burke  upon  American  tnxatton  have  been  exomiRed.  wlih  ihe  tame  tP5ull. 

'See  Ji.hn  Piske's/fwmVa-/'™./!./!™,  1.  15  (Boston  and  New  York,  1896). 
Senator  Sumner,  in  1866,  describing  the  speeches  of  James  Otis,  puts  these 
word*  into  the  mauth  of  the  orator,  although  OtI*  did  not  use  them.  See  Cong. 
Globe,  jq  Conitiest.  I.  Seasion,  Put  1.  67B-«7q. 

*  Amtriian  /Huitum,  Iv.  469. 

*  To  determine  this  point,  the  published  writing*  of  the  RcTolutionary  epoch 
bar*  been  carerulljr  examined.  In  some  cases,  Ihe  onljr  material*  aTailabU 
were  letter*  or  addresses  contained  tn  publiabed  blognphlei.  The  list  of  writer* 
whose  works  were  thus  read  includes  the  names  of  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Jcfforson.  Madlton.  Franklin.  Hent;-,  John  Adam*.  Samuel  Adam*,  Witliun 
Livingston.  Richard  Henrjr  Lee.  Arthur  Lee,  William  Lee.  Boudinol,  King.  Jar, 
Gerrx,  Shciman,  Reed.  Withcrspoon.  Woltsiet.  and  Paine. 

*  Pahtitai  Sitmyi,  540  (Philadelphia,  I7qt). 

10 
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length  upon  a  passage  from  a  French  work,  in  which  the  author 
had  spoken  of  England's  right  to  tax  the  colonies  "directly  or 
indirectly."  But  these  words  seemed  to  have  no  special  meaning 
to  him,  and  he  does  not  make  use  of  a  similar  expression  imtil 
1792.* 

But  a  different,  and  somewhat  singular,  use  of  the  terms  direct 
and  indirect  in  regard  to  taxes  now  claims  our  attention.  In 
1754,  Governor  Shirley  submitted  to  Franklin  a  plan  of  colonial 
union,  in  which  parliamentary  taxation  of  America  was  prac- 
tically authorized.  Franklin  replied  in  letters  which  finally  were 
published  in  1766  in  the  London  Chronicle}  In  these  he  objected 
strenuously  to  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  parliament.  Among 
other  things,  he  urged  that  the  Navigation  Acts,  which  regulated 
American  trade  in  the  interest  of  England,  obliged  the  colonists 
to  pay  "secondary  taxes"  to  the  mother  country.  In  view  of  this 
fact  he  considered  that  it  would  be  "as  unnecessary  as  grievous" 
to  oblige  Americans  "to  pay  immediate  heavy  taxes."  Frank- 
lin's idea  was  that  the  regulation  of  American  trade  burdened 
the  colonies  for  the  benefit  of  English  merchants,  and  that  this 
was  really  a  roundabout  or  indirect  way  of  taxing  America.  He 
objected  to  the  proposal  that  parliament  should,  in  addition, 
impose  taxes  immediately  upon  the  colonists. 

This  argument  of  Franklin's  was  repeated  many  times  during 
the  controversy  with  Great  Britain.^  In  1765  Samuel  Adams 
referred  to  the  subject.*  In  opposition  to  the  stamp  tax,  he  con- 
tended that  Great  Britain  was  already  taxing  the  colonies 
sufficiently.  She  obliged  them  to  carry  their  principal  products 
to  her  own  shores,  and  to  take  British  goods  in  exchange,  con- 
forming "to  her  price  both  in  buying  and  selling."  This  he 
considered  "an  indirect  tax."  The  stamp  duties  would  be  "actual 
direct   taxes,"    and    should    not   be    imposed.      In    resolutions 

'  Conway,  Writim^s  of  Thomas  Paine,  ii,  72,  484,  495  (New  York,  1894-1896). 

•See  Gordon's  History  of  the  United  States,  i,  130-131  (London,  1788); 
Sparks,  IVorks  of  Franklin,  iii,  56-57  (Boston  1840) ;  Bigelow,  IVorks  of 
Franklin,  ii,  376,  382. 

*  See  the  petition  to  parliament  drawn  up  by  the  congress  of  1765,  in  American 
Museum,  iv,  90 ;  Daniel  Dulany,  Considerations  on  the  Propriety  of  Imposing 
Taxes  in  the  British  Colonies,  74  ;  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of  John  Jay^ 
i,  226  (New  York,  1890-1893) ;  Elliot,  Debates,  v,  32. 

*  lAfe  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams ^  i,  83. 
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drafted  by  Adams,  at  about  this  time,  simitar  considerations  are 
advanced.'  These  statements  make  it  clear  that  the  words  direct 
and  indirect  were  used  with  reference  to  the  direct  or  indirect 
exercise  of  parliament's  power  to  draw  money  from  the  colonies. 
Adams  calls  stamp  duties  direct  because  they  were  imposed  as  a 
direct  and  unconcealed  attempt  to  tax  America.  If  he  liad  had 
any  technical  classification  in  mind,  he  would  have  called  these 
duties  indirect  taxes. 

In  1774,  Franklin,  referring  to  the  duties  that  parliament  had 
endeavored  to  levy  upon  glass,  paper,  tea.  and  other  imports, 
mentioned  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  Navigation  Acts.  He 
said  that  the  colonists  "saw  that  by  this  indirect  mode  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Britain  to  burthen  them  as  much  as  by  any  direct 
tax."*  At  about  the  same  time,  John  Adams  quoted  these 
cvpressions  of  Franklin.'  The  same  thought  is  foimd  in  Robert- 
son's History  of  America*  where  it  is  stated  that  "Spain  and 
Portugal  are  the  only  European  powers  who  derive  a  direct 
revenue  from  their  colonies."  Later,  David  Ramsay  referred  to 
the  stamp  duties  as  "direct  internal  taxes,  laid  by  authority"  of 
parliament."  Nothing  like  the  classification  of  taxes  as  direct 
can  be  found  in  tliese  expressions,  in  which  stamp  duties  are  called 
a  direct  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  Great  Britain. 

We  must  now  study  tlie  occasional  references  to  the  distinction 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  six  years  preceding  the  constitutional  convention. 
In  1782,  in  his  Continentalist,  Hamilton  had  considered  the 
theory  that  all  taxes  are  ultimately  home  by  the  land  owner.  He 
did  not  use  the  tenns  direct  and  indirect  in  this  connection,  but 
did  speak"  of  revenues  drawn  "immediately"  from  the  land.  In 
the  same  year,   R.    R.    Livingston   wrote  to  Adams  :^   "It  is 

'VfMt,  Li/tn/ SawnulAJami.l.  i;7.     See   Trut  Se»Hmr»ti  »f  AmerUa,  t%, 
6S,  7f>,  publlahed  by  Almon  (I^ndoD,  ilWy 
'  Blg«low,  W^rki  tf  fraHkUH,  t.  334-3>5- 

*  IVtrki  tf  Jtlm  AJumi,  It.  3o. 

*W.  Robertson,  HUtfry  0/  Amtriia  (L.ondon  177;).  See  ill,  I73,  of  the 
•dlilon  of  1814. 

■  Mitltry  0/  tkt  Amrriian  /tivtiutitn.  47,  $■  (Phllmdclphla,  1789). 

*  Lodge,  Werti  af  Namiltcn,  i,  a66, 

*  Sparks,  DipUmalU  Ctrrti^iuUmtt  0/  Ui  Amtritam  Xfpokitim.  vii,  J  (Bomod. 
lt99-i8jo). 
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extremely  difficult  in  a  country  so  little  used  to  taxes  as  ours  is 
to  levy  them  directly."  This  is  the  first  instance  that  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  discover  in  which  an  American  made  use  of  such 
a  term.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  it  is  proverbially  difficult  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  negative;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  use  of  this 
distinction  cannot  be  traced  to  a  period  much  earlier  than  178^. 

Early  in  1783,  James  Wilson,  in  Congress,  spoke^  of  the 
"direct  manner  in  which  taxes  in  this  country  had  been  laid." 
In  1785  and  1786,  similar  terms  can  be  found  in  letters  of 
Madison  and  King.^  In  Massachusetts,  a  law  of  November  17, 
1786,  imposing  an  excise  duty  upon  carriages,  declared,  in  its 
preamble,  that  it  was  advisable  "to  ease  the  people  as  much  as 
possible  of  direct  taxation." 

In  January,  1787,  Hamilton,*  in  his  speech  in  the  New  York 
Assembly,  used  the  expression  "indirect  taxation."  In  a  letter 
written  in  June  of  the  same  year,  Theodore  Sedgwick  dwelt  upon 
"the  burdens  of  direct  taxation."*  A  writer  in  the  American 
Museum  for  the  same  month  used  a  similar  expression.**  In  the 
federal  convention,  Gouvemeur  Morris  introduced  his  proposition 
relating  to  direct  taxation  upon  the  twelfth  of  July.  A  fortnight 
before  that  date,  Hugh  Williamson  had  stated  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Congress  to  "exercise  direct  taxation."®  Williamson 
contributed  to  the  August  number  of  the  American  Museum'^  an 
article  in  which  he  explained  the  difference  between  direct  and 
indirect  taxes.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  this 
article  was  written  before  or  after  the  discussion  of  Morris' 
proposition. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  words  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  were  gradually  coming  into  use  at  the  time  when  the 
federal  convention  met.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
time  when  Hamilton  and  many  others  had  begun  to  study  care- 

•  Elliot,  Debates^  v,  32. 

'  Writings  of  James  Madison,  i,   149,   226,   266;  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Rufus  King,  i,  190. 

•  Lodge,  Works  of  Hamilton,  li,  40. 

•  In  Life  and  Correspondence  of  King,  i,  224. 

•  American  Museum,  \,  432. 

•  Elliot,  Debates,  \,  459. 

''  American  Museum,  ii,  122. 
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fully  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  probable  that  many 
American  statesmen  had  adopted  these  terms  from  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  But  the  writings  of  the  physiocrats  were  also  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  may  have 
furnished  another  source  of  information.  Yet  no  American 
writer,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Williamson,*  had 
endeavored  to  define  exactly  these  words  that  have  proved  so 
convenient,  and  so  troublesome,  in  economic  terminology.  This 
was  not  strange,  since  Adam  Smith  had  not  undertaken  to  define 
his  terms,  or  to  classify  taxes  as  direct  and  indirect.  The  only 
available  definition  and  classification  was  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Turgot  and  other  writers  of  the  French  School.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  will  not  be  strange  that  subsequent  Ameri- 
can discussions  showed  considerable  doubt  and  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  direct  taxes. 

^  See  hit  article  in  the  number  of  the  American  Museum  for  August,  1787. 


NOTES. 

The  Minnesota  Primary  Election  Law.  The  people  of 
Minneapolis  have  nominated  for  the  first  time  under  a  primary 
election  law  their  candidates  for  city  and  county  offices.  The  results 
of  this  election,  together  with  the  possible  modification  of  political 
conditions  produced  by  it,  make  the  law  of  great  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  State  and  the  citizens  of  mimicipalities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  1899  the  legislature  passed  an  act  granting  to  counties  of  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  or  over,  the  right  to  nominate  by 
ballot  the  candidates  for  political  offices.  The  law  required  the 
circulation  of  a  petition  by  each  candidate  which  must  be  signed 
by  five  hundred  or  more  persons  and  accompanied,  when  filed  in 
tlie  office  of  the  city  clerk,  by  ten  dollars  to  meet  the  expense  of 
publishing  the  ballots.  From  these  petitions  the  lists  of  candidates 
were  made  for  each  party  ticket.  No  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
the  voter  other  than  those  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  law. 
Inclination  determined  party  affiliation. 

The  only  county  in  the  State  coming  under  the  scope  of  the  new 
primary  act  was  Hennepin  County,  in  which  Minneapolis  is  situated. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  primary  election  was  held  on  the 
first  day  of  registration  for  the  November  elections.  The  canvass 
for  office  prior  to  the  election  was  energetic  and  sharp.  On  the 
Republican  ticket  the  names  of  seventy-eight  candidates  appeared 
for  the  twenty  offices ;  the  Democratic  ticket  was  not  quite  so  well 
represented.  In  a  number  of  cases,  particularly  those  of  Mayor 
and  Alderman,  candidates  appeared  who  were  not  regarded  as  safe 
men  by  the  best  people  of  the  city.  In  fact,  about  the  mayoralty 
centered  a  contest  that  was  very  important  to  the  city.  A  former 
Mayor  who  favored  a  wide-open  policy  in  relation  to  the  saloons  and 
gambling  houses,  a  business  man,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  were  the  three  contestants  for  the  Republican  nomination. 
On  the  Democratic  ticket  the  present  Mayor  of  the  city  and  a  former 
State  Senator  were  the  candidates.  The  Republican  voters  nomi- 
nated the  gentleman  favoring  the  wide-open  policy,  while  the  Demo- 
crats named  the  present  holder  of  the  office  as  their  candidate.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  convention  would  have  named  the  Repub- 
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lican  candidate.  This  situation  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
many  Democrats  voted  for  the  Republican  candidate.  The  test  of 
this  statement  is  found  in  the  large  preponderance  of  the  Republican 
vote  for  Mayor  over  that  of  any  other  office,  while  the  Democratic 
vote  was  correspondingly  small.  The  law  did  not  provide  for  any 
party  test,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  suspected  that  many  Democrats 
voted  for  Republican  candidates  in  order  to  nominate  a  man  who 
was  sure  to  lose  votes  and  in  that  way  help  their  own  candidate. 
Here  is  the  weakness  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  the  Republicans  to  select  the 
best  man  for  Mayor  was  more  than  offset  by  the  defeat  of  three 
Aldermen  who  belonged  to  the  old  council  combine.  The  result 
of  tlie  primary  election  was  a  surprise  to  the  politicians.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  man  who  held  the  office  was  renominated  regardless 
of  prophecies  to  the  contrary.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  man  in  the  office  has  a  hold  on  the  people  increased  by  the 
prestige  of  the  office.  The  uninformed  voter  goes  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  must  be  a  good  man  and  therefore  ought  to  be  retained 
in  his  position.  The  vote  for  the  uncontested  offices  was  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  the  vote  for  Mayor  in  some  of  the  precincts.  Many 
tickets  were  also  cast  on  which  only  the  names  of  candidates  for 
principal  offices  were  marked.  This  was  due  partly  to  indifference 
and  partly  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  candidates,  but 
the  majority  of  the  voters  marked  their  ballots  with  discrimination. 

Before  the  law  went  into  operation  many  statements  were  made 
concerning  what  seemed  to  be  a  ponderous  machine.  The  election 
\ient  off  smoothly  and  without  friction.  The  vote  cast  was  larger 
than  (hat  of  the  last  general  election,  indicating  that  the  people 
were  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  select  tlieir  own  candidates. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the  best  men  will  declare 
tliemselves  candidates  for  llie  different  offices.  It  is  certain  that 
the  politicians  will  have  to  cooperate  in  presenting  men  widely 
known  and  capable,  otherwise  the  people  will  choose  the  man  who 
holds  the  office.     This  may  remedy  the  danger  just  referred  to. 

The  other  cities  in  the  -State  have  watched  with  great  interest  the 
outcome  of  the  law.  Already  the  people  of  St.  Paul  are  urging  their 
representatives  to  vote  for  an  amendment  providing  for  the  extension 
of  the  law  to  counties  of  150,000  inhabitants.  It  is  not  likely  the 
law  wilt  be  repealed  at  the  next  legislature,  but  some  amendments 
will  undoubtedly  be  offered  to  test  party  affiliation  and  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  law   which  occurred   in  the   Minneapolis  mayoralty 
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Taken  all  in  all,  the  law  is  an  advance  over  the  convention  system, 
not  necessarily  in  the  mere  selection  of  candidates,  but  in  political 
training  and  individual  responsibility  of  citizenship. 

FRANK    L.    MCVEY. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Census  of  Cuba.  We  have  received  from  the  Government 
Printing:  Office  the  "  Report  on  the  Census  of  Cuba,  1899." 
This  is  a  census  of  Cubans  by  Cubans,  all  the  supervisors  and 
enumerators  being  residents  of  the  island.  It'was,  however,  planned 
and  managed  by  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  under  the  direction  of  Inspec- 
tor-General Sanger  of  the  War  Department.  Aside  from  its  statis- 
tical tables,  the  report  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  of  general 
interest,  such  as  a  sketch  of  the  geography,  mineral  resources, 
climate,  flora,  fauna,  history,  government  and  population  of  Cuba; 
an  account  of  the  various  sources  of  water  supply  and  methods  of 
disposal  of  garbage  and  excreta  in  the  island ;  a  bibliography ;  and 
above  eighty  pictorial  illustrations.  Some  of  the  more  important 
facts  brought  out  are  the  following:  The  population,  October  16, 
1899,  was  1,572,797,  of  which  57.8  per  cent,  was  native  white,  9 
per  cent,  native  foreign,  32  per  cent,  neg^o  and  mixed,  and  less 
than  I  per  cent.  Chinese.  A  probable  loss  of  population  since  the 
beginning  of  the  recent  war  is  reported,  of  200,000  persons.  The 
province  of  Habana  is  about  as  densely  populated  as  is  Connecticut, 
and  that  of  Puerto  Principe  as  the  State  of  Texas:  47.1  per  cent, 
of  the  population  live  in  towns  of  1,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 
The  average  age  of  the  people  is  a  year  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  two  and  a  half  years  more  than  in  Porto  Rico.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  deficiency  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  pre- 
sumably a  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  Spanish  policy  of  reconcen- 
tration.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  negroes  to 
whites  has  steadily,  though  slowly,  diminished  since  importation 
from  Africa  ceased.  Unfortunately,  no  comparative  showing  of 
the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  of  the  two  races  is  given,  nor  of  the 
several  diseases  to  which  each  is  more  exposed.  Statistics  relating 
to  marriage  and  the  family  in  Cuba  are  specially  difficult  to  gather 
and  interpret,  because  Spanish  law  neither  recognized  common-law 
marriage  nor  granted  divorce.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  in 
Cuba  24.7  per  cent,  of  the  population  over  fifteen  years  of  age  are 
"married,"  as  compared  with  55.3  per  cent,  in  the  United  States, 
legal  marriage  being  more  than  three  times  as  common  among 
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whites  as  among  blacks.  There  are  one-half  as  many  persons 
cohabiting  "by  mutual  consent"  as  there  are  living  in  lawful  wedlock 
— the  number  of  such  "consentual  unions"  actually  exceeding  the 
number  of  marriages  in  a  fifth  part  of  the  municipal  districts.  Of 
the  population  atove  ten  years  of  age,  57  per  cent,  are  unable  to 
read,  while  of  those  between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  only 
15,7  per  cent,  attend  school.  It  is  obvious  that  these  facts  have 
some  bearing  on  the  fitness  of  the  Cubans  for  self-government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  American  citizenship  on  the  other. 


Industrial  Centralization  in  Sweden.  The  history  of  the 
Swedish  dairy  industries  affords  another  illustration  of  the  inevit- 
able modem  tendency  toward  centralization  of  pnxluction,'  This 
industry  was  of  some  importance  in  the  earlier  centuries,  but  first 
emerged  into  an  independent  status  after  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Its 
earlier  stages  of  advance  were  at  the  expense  of  tlie  formerly  all- 
important  agriculture:  American  grain,  using  cheapened  means  of 
transportation,  was  making  short  work  of  European  competition, 
and  in  Sweden  the  population  fell  back  upon  cattle-raising,  in  con- 
nection witli  which  they  carried  on  a  domestic  dairy  industry.  For 
a  considerable  period,  however,  Sweden  was  unable  to  produce  for 
export. 

In  the  sixties  efforts  were  made  to  disseminate  scientific  knowledge 
and  to  introduce  better  processes,  and  were  crowned  with  consider- 
able success.  At  the  same  time  methods  of  refrigeration  came  into 
use  and  prospects  were  opened  to  the  industry  as  never  before. 
During  this  period  it  took  on  still  more  of  the  character  of  a  separate 
and  independent  business  and  many  establishments  were  founded 
which  depended  upon  a  transported  supply  of  milk.  Butter,  the 
chief  product,  for  the  first  time  appeared  as  an  important  article 
of  export.  In  18G0  a  few  thousand  pounds  were  exported;  but  by 
1864  the  figure  had  risen  to  579,900  pounds,  after  satisfaction  of  the 
domestic  demand. 

During  tlic  next  decade  the  process  went  on  still  more  rapidly; 
(he  total  export  for  1879  was  about  10.219,000  pounds.  This 
period  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  numerous  "skimming- 
stations";  the  product  was  enlarged  by  avoidance  of  waste  and  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  industry  widened.     The  eighties  brought 

'  Stitmikm  mtjtrikattiUringtm  mtvttktimg  fti  tmtrtHhnrkmmgrmi  ct»trtliitrim£. 
mf  mrfniiimuitHlm  K.  F.  Lunden.  Notice  by  Nil*  Enftlrtai,  in  "  Ekonoinllk 
Tldtkrill."  IIUi.  ta.  190a 
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still  other  revolutions  in  industrial  processes,  machinery  was  intro- 
duced and  the  railroads  provided  speedier  transport.  Dairies  sprang 
up  all  over  the  country  and  the  industry  entered  the  foreign  field 
with  more  vigor.  In  1889,  32,340,000  pounds  of  butter  were 
exported.  The  total  export  for  the  decade  was  over  220,000,000 
pounds  of  a  value  of  about  $57,105,000.  This  rose  to  411,400,000 
pounds  (value  $90,990,000)  for  the  years  1891-1900;  1896  was  the 
high-water  mark,  with  an  export  of  54,340,000  pounds.  During  the 
nineties  butter  rose  to  the  second  place  among  Swedish  articles  of 
export;  the  production  of  cheese,  though  important,  was  dwarfed 
beside  it. 

The  prosperity  of  the  eighties  brought  its  abuses.  Inexperienced 
entrepreneurs  got  command  of  capital  and  multiplied  plants;  and, 
as  usual,  they  fell  into  a  murderous  competition.  This  resulted 
in  careless  use  of  by-products,  hasty  and  inefficient  methods  and 
great  loss  to  investors.  Worse  still,  the  quality  of  the  product 
deteriorated  and  its  well-deserved  reputation  seemed  to  be  com- 
promised. The  industry  was  driven  into  the  hands  of  larg^  and 
more  efficient  companies,  under  whose  management  economy  of 
material  was  effected.  Technical  aid  was  employed,  transportation 
was  improved  and  the  product  was  carefully  tested  and  kept  up  to 
the  proper  quality. 

The  Swedes  fear  competition,  and  to  judge  by  the  author  of 
the  present  treatise  are  far  from  confident  concerning  the  future 
state  of  the  dairy-industry.  They  are  not  sure  that  another  period 
of  internal  competition  and  deterioration  may  not  ensue,  and  since 
the  quality  of  the  product  constitutes  its  chief  claim  upon  the  market, 
they  apprehend  grave  results  if  the  grade  is  lowered.  Australian 
competition  causes  them  some  alarm,  as  does  that  of  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Argentina.  Ireland,  however,  is  regarded  with 
most  concern ;  it  is  nearer  the  chief  market  (England)  and  numbers 
among  its  dairy-industries  many  under  Swedish  direction.  The 
Swedes  feel  that  they  cannot  long  enjoy  their  present  high  profits, 
for  during  the  last  two  decades  the  price  of  their  product  has 
steadily  declined. 

To  maintain  their  standard  of  profits  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
must  be  reduced ;  this  implies  selection  of  cattle  and  a  wider  applica- 
tion of  scientific  method.  Other  desiderata  suggest  themselves,  all 
of  which  appear  under  the  familiar  form  of  economies  of  centralized 
production.  Producers  covet  Denmark's  frequent  and  more  con- 
venient transport  facilities  by  sea,  lower  railroad  rates,  etc.     In 
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short,  everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  industry  must 

The  proper  application  of  this  system  of  centralization  is  suggested 
by  the  author,  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  land  and  industry. 
Conditions  are  different  from  our  own  in  some  details,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Sweden  has  been  drawn  into  the  current  of  modem 
business  methods  and  industrial  development,  in  spite  of  her  com- 
parative economic  isolation. 


Yale  Universiiy. 


A.  G.  KELLER. 


The  Ibero-Araerican  Conference.  This  congress,  convened 
in  Madrid,  November  lo,  1900,  marks  still  another  effort  of  the  Latin 
nations  toward  consolidation  and  resistance  to  the  on-swelling  tide 
of  Germanic,  and  especially  Anglo-Saxon,  aggression,  A  large 
attendance  was  secured  owing  to  the  presence  of  many  Central  and 
South  American  delegates  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  All  the  Latin- 
American  states  except  Bolivia,  together  with  Portugal,  were  ofiB- 
cially  represented.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  exchange 
ideas,  do  away  with  animosities,  establish  genial  relations, — in  short, 
to  take  the  first  tentative  steps  towards  Iberian  solidarization. 
Spain  repudiated  her  traditional  ripme  toward  the  colonies,  and  the 
latter  found  her  former  shortcomings  not  hard  to  forgive. 

The  delegates  divided  into  committees  for  the  consideration  of 
the  several  subjects  before  the  congress.  The  committee  on  arbitra- 
tion voted  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  obligatory  arbitration, 
allowing  no  exceptions.  Deltates  on  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence 
and  legislation,  sciences,  arts  and  letters,  and  education  led  to  reso- 
lutions favoring  harmonization  of  civil,  penal  and  administrative 
codes,  guarantees  of  authors'  and  inventors'  rights,  the  spread  of 
inventions  and  other  advantages  (especially  among  the  Iberian 
races),  the  maintenance  of  the  Spanish  language  in  its  pure  form, 
unification  of  educational  methods,  etc.  The  committee  on  public 
economy  favored  the  cstablishmml  of  a  central  junta  of  emigration 
which  should  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  emigrants. 

Other  committees,  deliberating  on  commerce,  transportation, 
banks  and  credit,  and  expositions,  returned  resolutions  supporting 
reciprocal  commercial  treaties,  establishment  of  better  transporta- 
tion facilities,  docks  and  ports,  lower  customs-tariffs  and  freight- 
rates,  an  exclusively  Spanish-American  cable,  monetary  unity  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  Ilispano-American  bank,  advanced 
tJtdiange- facilities  and  permanent  Ibcro-American  expositions  in  the 
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aid  of  commerce.  The  committee  on  the  press  advocated  press- 
associations,  removal  of  hindrances  to  the  free  international  circu- 
lation of  literature,  etc. 

The  author  of  the  very  temperate  and  judicious  article  from  which 
the  above  data  are  taken/  Professor  Adolfo  Posada,  says  the  best 
effect  of  the  conference  is  that  the  Spaniards  have  been  compelled 
to  give  attention  to  the  Americans — ^to  realize  that  such  affiliated 
states  really  exist.  Though  the  conference  was  due  to  the  initiative 
of  an  association  of  a  private  character,  "la  Union  Iberoameri- 
cana,"  its  sessions  seem  to  have  exercised  a  decided  influence 
toward  the  formation  of  a  sentiment  of  Ibero- American  unity.  The 
utterances  of  the  delegates,  particularly  those  of  Seiior  Sierra,  a 
Mexican  delegate,  display  strong  feeling  for  the  preservation  of 
Iberian  racial  ideas  and  habitudes,  as  well  as  warm  affection  for 
the  unfortunate  mother  country.  Stress  certainly  has  caused  all 
the  Latin  nations  to  draw  together  and  to  look  upon  each  other 
more  fraternally.  The  conflict  of  races  seems  about  to  succeed 
the  conflict  of  nations. 

A.   a    KELLER. 
Yale  University. 

^  **  El  Congreso  Hispanoamericano,"  por  Adolfo  Posada.    La  EspaHa  Mo- 

dema^  Diciembre  1900  (Afio  12**,  tomo  144,  pp.  120-38). 
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The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  and  its  bearings  on  Inter- 
national  Law  and  Policy.  By  Frederick  W,  HoUs,  D.C.L.  New 
York:  Macniillan  Co.,  1900. 

La  Conference  de  la  Paix.  Par  G.  de  Lapradellc.  Paris:  A. 
Pedone,  1900. 

These  two  accounls  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hague  Conference 
of  1899,  differ  diametrically  in  their  judgments  of  it  and  of  its 
value. 

Mr.  Holls  in  his  preface  "frankly  avows  his  conviction  that  the 
Peace  Conference  accomplished  a  great  and  glorious  result,  not  only 
in  the  humanizing  of  warfare  and  the  codification  of  the  laws  of 
war,  but  above  all  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Magna  Charta  of 
International  Law,  the  binding  together  of  the  civilized  powers  in  a 
federation  for  Justice,  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration." 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  de  Lapradelle,  dosing  his  volume 
with  various  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  at  the  Hague, 
writes  thus,  "A  vigorous  thinker.  A.  Schaeffle,  has  uttered  in 
regard  to  the  Hague  Conference  a  severe  sentence,  parturiunt 
monies;  you  know  the  rest.  Harsh  as  this  judgment  is.  it  is 
perhaps  nearest  of  all  to  the  truth.  The  next  conference  will  profit 
by  it.     For  mc,  I  say  with  M.  de  Staal   'wait  for  the  harvest." " 

Mr.  Hotis'  hopeful  spirit  is  entirely  nattiral.  for  he  shared  in  a 
conspicuous  and  useful  way,  in  the  delil)erations  of  the  Conference. 
It  docs  not  prevent  his  giving  a  resume  of  the  proceedings,  how- 
ever, which  appears  sufficiently  fair  and  unbiased,  and  is  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  He  makes  clear  some  matters  which 
have  been  commonly  misunderstood. 

Take  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  the  humanizing  of  war,  in 
its  prohibition  of  the  dumdum  bullet  for  instance,  an  action  opposed 
by  the  British  and  American  members.  These  two  maintained  that 
a  bullet  whose  metal  jacket  left  a  trifle  of  the  lead  tip  unsupported, 
that  it  might  mushroom  upon  contact,  was  entirely  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  St.  Petersbut^  convention  of  1868,  which  forbade 
weapons  "which  uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  disabled  men 
or  render  their  deaths  inevitable." 
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Moreover,  they  asserted  that  the  ordinary  small  calibre  military 
cartridge  fully  jacketed  did  not  necessarily  have  the  eflfect  of  putting 
a  man  struck  by  it,  hors  du  combat  In  wars  with  uncivilized 
warriors  this  had  been  repeatedly  proven.  They  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  therefore,  which  was  less  sweeping  in  its 
prohibition,  and  argued  cogently  for  it.  Much  to  their  surprise, 
however,  the  amendment  was  not  put  to  vote,  since  neither  chairman 
nor  committee  would  admit  that  by  parliamentary  usage  an  amend- 
ment was  entitled  to  consideration  prior  to  final  action  on  the 
origihal  motion. 

The  nimiber  of  proposals  brought  before  this  same  ccHnmittee 
which  failed  of  adoption  was  considerable.  One  forbade  the  futtu-e 
use  in  war  of  powder  stronger  than  any.  already  employed.  Another 
prohibited  explosive  shells  in  field  artillery.  Others  forbade  new 
high  explosives,  field  guns  better  than  the  present,  a  change  in  the 
type  of  musket. 

The  use  of  explosives  from  balloons  was  forbidden,  however, 
for  a  limited  time. 

In  naval  war  likewise,  there  were  mafty  rules  proposed  tending 
to  make  war  more  ladylike,  which  found  no  favor,  such  as  the 
prohibition  of  diving  torpedo  boats,  of  rams  on  warships,  of  thicker 
armor,  of  guns  increased  in  size  or  with  higher  initial  velocity. 

Captain  Mahan  even  opposed  the  prohibition  of  projectiles  filled 
with  asphyxiating  gases,  on  grounds  which  to  the  ordinary  mind, 
do  not  appear  conclusive. 

Mr.  Holls  deprecates  criticism  of  the  complete  failure  of  the 
disarmament  movement,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  both  the  Czar's  notes 
mentioned  this  as  an  object  of  the  Conference:  that  in  conmiittee 
the  proposals  aimed  not  at  a  decrease,  but  only  at  preventing  an 
increase  of  soldiers,  budgets,  and  so  on ;  and  that  even  this  proved 
quite  unattainable. 

In  contrast  to  this  failure  should  be  set  the  real  achievements  of 
a  code  of  rules  to  govern  land  warfare,  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
Geneva  rules  to  naval  combat.  These  last  have  since  been  incor- 
porated into  the  naval  war  code  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  rules  governing  land  warfare,  we  have  no  space  to 
comment  here,  though  it  is  a  most  interesting  theme.  They  are 
founded 'upon  the  Brussels  code  of  1874,  which  had  never  been 
adopted,  are  enlightened  and  explicit,  introduce  some  new  and 
excellent  features  into  the  rules  of  war,  and  have  been  ratified  by 
nearly  all  the  powers  represented. 
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These  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  war,  represent  one  of  the 
tendencies  of  our  time,  to  minimize  the  evils  of  war  by  making  its 
processes  more  humane  and  its  rules  more  exact  and  uniform.  The 
United  States  proposal  to  exempt  all  innocent  private  property  at 
sea  from  capture,  was  in  line  with  iliis  tendency,  but  could  only 
secure  reference  to  a  subsequent  conference.  The  Arbitration 
Treaty  represents  the  ideal  of  that  other,  more  numerous  wing  of 
the  humanitarians  who  have  paid  their  attention  to  war,  which 
desires  not  so  much  to  soften  the  rigors  of  war  as  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  it. 

All  the  world  knows  what  was  done  at  the  Hague,  in  this  matter 
of  arbitration,  but  the  real  significance  of  the  action  may  be  easily 
exaggerated  and  misundertood.  There  is  no  compulsory  reference 
of  even  a  limited  class  of  questions:  there  is  no  real  change  in 
the  present  system  of  arbitrating  cases  specially  agreed  upon.  The 
feature  added  at  the  Hague  is  that  of  machinery  to  make  tlic  present 
system  simpler,  easier,  more  effective.  With  this  were  wrapped  up 
a  quantity  of  international  processes,  some  old,  some  new,  which 
may  or  more  probably  may  not,  prove  efficacious. 

Such  were  the  resort  to  mediation,  the  offer  of  mediation,  media- 
tion through  seconds  and  commissions  of  inquiry.  Whether  this 
arbitration  convention  is  likely  lo  prove  a  substitute  for  war  or 
merely  a  substitute  for  diplomacy,  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Holls 
ai^es  rather  warmly,  but  into  which  we  need  not  enter  here. 
That  the  arbitration  agreement  is  of  the  highest  value  in  the  progress 
of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  Intemation  Law,  may  be 
well  argued  on  two  grounds  at  least.  It  lays  down  a  presumption 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations;  and  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  appointed  under  it  are  likely  in  time  to 
furnish  a  body  of  law  wliidi  will  be  capable  of  codification. 

But  little  has  been  said  of  the  character  and  quality  of  Mr.  Holls* 
history  of  the  Hague  Conference,  losing  sight  of  his  workmanship 
somewhat  in  the  extraordinary  interest  of  the  proceedings  which  he 
describes.  Probably  he  would  ask  for  no  higher  praise.  The 
appendix  contains  the  French  text  of  the  Conventions  with  an 
English  translation,  the  Declarations  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
an  account  of  the  Grotius  celebration  in  which  Mr.  White  so 
admirably  participated,  and  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion as  a  whole  and  of  its  members  individually,  treating  of  the  work 
of  their  committees.  The  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  book, 
of  hopefulness  and  of  enthusiasm,  is  so  full  of  generous  feeling  that 
one  is  carried  away  by  it.    It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Conference 
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itself.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference,"  writes  the  author, 
"the  members  themselves  were  affected  by  the  prevalent  scepdasmy 
suspicion  and  discouragement.  It  was,  however,  most  interesting 
to  observe  how  from  week  to  week  and  almost  from  day  to  day, 
this  feeling  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of  hope,  of  mutual  confidence  and 
of  pride  at  participating  in  what  was  at  once  a  great  consummadoa 
and  an  auspicious  beginning." 

Turn  now  to  Professor  de  Lapradelle's  book  for  the  other  point 
of  view,  the  critical,  not  the  hopeful  one.  To  him  the  delegates 
seemed  bound  by  the  ties  of  national  interest,  yet  also  constrained 
by  the  obligation  of  courtesy  to  the  Czar,  the  patron  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Thus  they  must  seem  to  do  something  while  really  doing 
little.    What  they  did  accomplish  surprised  him. 

He  emphasizes  the  efforts  made  to  carry  s(xne  plan  of  disarma- 
ment and  their  failure.  Thus  disarmament  was  pared  down  to  an 
agreement  not  to  increase  armament  and  effectives,  military  and 
naval,  for  a  short  period.  The  objections  to  this  were  partly  indi- 
vidual, partly  of  a  general  character.  Individual,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sweden,  whose  military  system,  two  hundred  years  old,  could  not 
afford  even  five  years  delay  in  revision.  General,  for  instance  the 
denial  that  the  number  of  effectives  is  a  fair  test  of  the  military 
strength  of  a  country,  since  the  degree  of  public  training,  the  shape 
and  situation  of  the  country,  the  number  of  fortified  places,  all  have 
their  bearing  upon  the  question.  Besides  these  two  classes  of 
objections,  distrust  of  the  Russ  pervaded  all. 

The  final  result  of  this  particular  movement  was  the  vote  that 
"the  limitation  of  military  expenditure,  which  weighs  heavily  on  the 
world,  is  highly  desirable  for  the  increase  in  the  material  and  moral 
well  being  of  humanity."  A  sentiment  which  M.  de  Lapradelle 
characterizes  fairly  enough  as  a  "polite  formula  for  the  Czar,  a 
species  of  vague  and  platonic  condolence." 

The  Russian  delegates  skilfully  turned  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee away  from  this  failure  to  another  set  of  topics,  those  relating 
to  the  humanization  of  war.  Where  these  had  practical  value,  says 
the  author,  they  were  doomed  to  failure.  Only  the  sterile  rules 
could  be  passed.  Thus  balloons  never  had  been  used  for  the  dis- 
charge of  explosives,  they  were  not  capable  of  direction,  therefore 
for  five  years  at  least  they  could  safely  be  prohibited.  So  with 
the  asphyxiating  gas  question.  Since  it  was  improbable  that  pro- 
jectiles filled  with  such  substance  would  be  invented  and  used,  all 
the  delegates  but  two  agreed  to  forbid  them.  The  dumdum  discus- 
sion aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  British  delegates,  was  carried 
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in  spite  of  strenuous  opposition,  and  was  valueless  in  the  author's 
opinion,  since  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  failed  to 
subscribe  to  the  rule. 

The  taking  up  of  the  laws  of  war  for  discussion  at  the  Hague, 
is  considered  by  Prof,  dc  Lapradelle  a  diplomatic  device  of  Russia 
to  save  face  in  view  of  the  possible  failure  of  disarmament  and 
arbitration.  Into  the  discussion  of  the  extension  of  the  Geneva 
rules  to  naval  war  and  of  the  rules  of  land  warfare,  he  goes  at 
great  length,  finding  much  to  criticize  in  detail,  and  little  to  be 
thankful  for.  This  seems  ungracious.  There  are  omissions  in  the 
code,  there  are  perhaps,  blemishes  in  il.  But  in  the  main  it  is  good, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  any  code  has  been  adopted  is  of  immense 
value.     This  our  author  totally  loses  sight  of. 

And  yet  he  can  see  into  a  millstone  farther  than  most  men  and 
in  the  Mediation- Arbitration  discussion  is  at  his  keenest.  It  was  a 
mass  of  intrigue  where  two  groups  of  states  were  c\'er  struggling, 
the  one  desirous  of  using  the  mediation  machinery  to  secure  influence 
and  create  a  role,  the  other  fearful  of  this  danger.  Amongst  the 
former  stands  the  United  States,  in  the  author's  mind,  aiming  at 
control  of  its  continent,  none  of  the  other  American  republics  but 
Mexico  having  a  representation  at  the  Hague  out  of  deference, 
thus  giving  it  3  free  hand.  With  the  latter  he  classes  Germany, 
who  "confiante  dans  la  puissance  de  scs  anncs,  imbue  des  idees 
les  plus  absolucs,"  for  independent  reasons,  distrusted  a  system 
which  tended  to  make  stales  equal  before  the  law. 

Selfish  reasons,  not  the  pronipiings  of  hiunanity.  thus  dictated  this 
convention  like  the  otliers.  Anc|  so  unlike  most  critics  who  see  in 
mediation  too  little.  Prof,  de  Lapradelle  sees  in  it  too  much,  the 
mandate  of  Intervention,  in  spite  of  the  disclaimer  in  its  terms. 

The  commissions  of  inquiry  arc  similarly  suspicious.  The  small 
states,  according  to  our  author,  saw  in  them  only  "un  moycn  pour 
les  grand  Etals  de  s*imniiscer  dans  Icurs  affaires  et  de  leur  imposer 
leurs  volontes." 

The  final  topic  relates  to  .irhitration.  Here  again  is  found  a 
paring  down  of  the  ideal.  General  compulsory  arbitration,  says  the 
author,  secmetl  to  the  delegates  a  dream  not  yet  to  be  realized.  The 
compulsory  reference  of  limited  classes  of  cases  even  was  unaccepta- 
ble, for  whatever  the  classification,  national  susceptibilities  were 
involved  and  aroused.  There  remained  the  plan  of  a  permanent 
court  to  hear  cases  purely  at  the  option  of  the  Ltigants.  The  scheme 
worked  out,  is  not  to  the  author's  liking.     He  would  have  preferred 
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one  judge  from  each  state,  instead  of  four,  but  thinks  such  a  court 
would  have  had  too  much  authority  and  independence  to  suit  its 
creators.  Moreover,  he  cannot  conceive  how  litigant  powers  can 
agree  in  picking  a  panel  of  judges  out  of  this  big  list.  It  is  an 
imperfect  and  sterile  system. 

So  too,  with  the  arbitral  procedure,  which  if  properly  arranged, 
would  have  had  real  value.  And  the  failure  to  permit  the  adherence 
of  non-represented  states,  was  the  greatest  shame  of  all.  The 
United  States  had  kept  out  the  other  American  states,  for  sake  of 
control.  England  had  kept  out  the  Transvaal  for  fear  of  having  to 
arbitrate.  Italy  had  kept  out  the  Pope,  not  recognizing  his  temporal 
sovereignty.  Should  these  be  permitted  to  accede!  Alas!  the 
conference  could  not  agree,  and  the  question  was  reserved  for  future 
action.  Everything  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  for  an  "entente" 
and  this  is  one  more  peg  on  which  our  by  this  time  somewhat 
embittered  and  hopeless  author  hangs  his  diatribes. 

And  so  we  shut  his  volimie  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  close  our 
minds  to  over  ingenious  fault  finding,  and  turn  our  eyes  away  to 
the  far  horizon,  where  the  shadowy  images  of  law  and  justice  and 
morality,  international,  are  dimly  visible  amid  the  clouds. 

T.  S.  WOOLSEY. 
Yale  University. 


A  Dividend  to  Labor — a  study  of  Employers'  Welfare  Institutions, 
By  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1899.     Crown  8vo,  $1.75. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years  since  the  publication  of  his  first 
important  contribution  to  the  subject  under  the  title  "Profit  Shar- 
ing/' Mr.  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman  continues  his  services  to  capital 
and  labor  in  a  volume  entitled  "A  Dividend  to  Labor."  The 
somewhat  ambiguous  sub-title  calls  it  "A  Study  of  Employers 
Welfare  Institutions."  It  appears  upon  examination  to  be  in  fact 
a  full  and  fairly  accurate  study  of  the  institutions,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  set  up  by  employers  for  the  welfare  of  their  work-people. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  revelation  of  the  methods  by  which  employers 
have,  in  some  instances,  sought  to  promote  their  own  welfare. 
Doubtless  a  very  interesting  book  might  be  written  upon  this  side 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Gilman  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  his  practical  aim  has  been 
to  present  the  facts  relating  to  indirect  dividends  to  labor,  in  "a 
necessarily  incomplete  view  of  welfare  institutions  in  Europe  and 
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America  ...  in  such  a  way  as  to  incite  other  intelligent  and 
successful  employers  of  labor  to  go  and  do  likewise."  His  main 
motive  in  writing  is  stated  thus:  "I  trust  that  this  book  may  serve 
to  increase  the  deeper  consciousness  of  kind,  that  more  truly  human 
sympathy  between  employers  and  employed,  of  which  such  a  divi- 
dend (to  labor)  can  be  but  an  imperfect  expression." 

Part  1  of  the  present  volume  sets  forth  in  general  terms  the  scope 
and  duties  of  t]ie  modem  employer,  further  exemplified  by  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  early  and  successful  portion  of  Robert  Owen's  remark- 
able career.  As  the  admission  is  freely  made  thai  Mr.  Owen's 
later  experiments  were  too  ideabstic  and  for  this  and  otJier  reasons 
proved  sadly  disappointing,  one  is  led  lo  wonder  why  a  Iwtter 
example  was  not  cliosen — one  which,  al  least,  did  not  end  in  dis- 
aster. The  brilliancy  of  Owen's  rapid  rise  to  fame  and  his  wide 
sphere  of  influence  were  due  lo  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and  a 
complete  devotion  to  the  then  novel  problems  of  factory  life. 
Whether  the  idealism,  which  afterwards  developed  into  socialism 
and  wrecked  his  fortunes,  should  not  be  credited  with  his  early 
success,  or  some  part  of  it.  is  perhaps  open  to  question.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  desirable  to  choose  as  an  instance  of  the  success 
of  the  profit-sharing  idea  an  example  wholly  free  from  the  social- 
istic spirit  so  often  and  prominently  connected  wilh  the  name  of 
Robert  Owen,  However,  one  thing  certainly  Owen  stood  for, 
repeatedly  emphasized  by  our  present  author;  he  believed  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  people  he  employed,  as  absolutely  essential 
in  bringing  about  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  As  Mr.  Oilman  well 
puis  it — "Welfare  institutions  are  good,  I  repeat,  but  the  individual 
workingman  is  not  himself  an  institution,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  to 
be  treated  abstractly,  as  if  he  were  a  formula."  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Owen  recognized  that  workingmcn  were  human  beings  like 
himself  and  must  be  credited  with  the  qualities  and  attributes  which 
he  himself  possessed.  So  far  certainly  Owen  furnishes  an  excellent 
example  and  our  author  discreetly  pursues  the  subject  no  further. 

In  Part  II  is  presented  a  "body  of  sifted  facts  for  tlte  informa- 
tion of  all  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  labor  questions."  A 
reading  of  ibis  will  surprise  the  employer  unfamiliar  with  the  sub- 
ject in  many  ways.  It  will  probably  seem  incomprehensible  to 
Americans  that  work-people  should  be  foimd  willing  to  enter  into 
the  conditions  of  many  of  the  welfare  institutions  so  fully  described, 
especially  those  in  Germany  and  France  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries, and  even  lo  glory  in  conditiotis  which  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered objectionable  in  this  country.    Indeed,  it  is  bard  to  inugine 
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that  some  of  these  plans  could  be  made  to  work  in  America,  even  in  a 
preliminary  way,  for  lack  of  material.  But  it  is  upon  the  profit- 
sharing  features  of  the  relation  of  capital  to  labor  that  Mr.  Gilman 
lays  most  stress,  and  very  properly,  for  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
the  greatest  advances  have  been  made,  and  it  is  through  this  means 
that  the  American  instances  have  proved  conclusively  the  fitness  of 
profit  sharing  to  certain  American  conditions.  Hence  Part  III  is 
devoted  to  what  is  practically  a  revision  of  Mr.  Oilman's  former 
treatise  on  profit  sharing.  It  is  not  a  record  of  constant  successes 
that  is  here  given.  Many  firms  have  failed  to  find  the  expected 
advantage,  and  so  have  dropped  out ;  others  have  taken  their  places, 
but  upon  the  whole  the  increase  in  number  of  instances  of  profit 
sharing  in  ten  years  has  been  marked.  One  can  see  a  real  advance 
in  the  strength  of  the  movement  as  a  whole,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cases,  even  though  the  plan  seems  to  be  waning  scxne- 
what  in  America. 

A  comparative  statement  as  between  the  years  1889  and  1899  is 
here  g^ven.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  separate 
instances  of  profit  sharing  should  be  reckoned  quantitativdy 
as  well  as  numerically,  for  one  firm  may  include  more  cooperators 
(profit  sharers)  than  the  next  ten  firms  on  the  list.  The  compari- 
son here  given  is,  therefore,  only  superficial.  Mr.  Oilman's  lists, 
as  they  are  now  presented,  in  revised  form,  show  France  leading 
the  world  in  the  number  of  profit-sharing  firms,  as  she  did  ten  years 
ago,  now  closely  followed  by  Great  Britain,  which,  in  turn,  but  at 
a  long  interval,  is  followed  by  Germany.  This  list  does  not  appear 
in  Mr.  Oilman's  book  anywhere  as  here  summed  up,  but  a  careful 
count  has  been  made  and  the  figures  show  the  footings  of  Mr. 
Oilman's  lists. 

Instances  of  Profit  Sharing  in  1899  in  1889 

France 118  60 

British  Empire 94  8 

Germany 39  18 

United  States 23  29 

Switzerland 14  10 

Italy 8  I 

Holland 7  2 

Belgium 6  i 

Austria 4  — 

Netherlands 4  — 

Russia 2  — 

Spain 2  — 

Portugal I  — 

Total 322  lap 
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II  must  also  be  noted  that  our  author  disclaims  accuracy. 

In  fact,  the  error  of  including  those  who  have  ceased  to  share 
profits  exists  as  well  as  its  opposite,  tlie  omission  of  those  who  are 
practicing  profit  sharing.  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  compile 
complete  lists  upon  this  subject,  and  an  examination  of  the  lists 
given  reveals  the  somewhat  singular  modesty  which  prevents  some 
English  employers  from  giving  their  names;  as,  for  example,  wc 
read  in  the  list  of  the  British  Empire  that  A.  li..  a  manufacturer 
in  the  Midlands,  established  a  profit-sharing  system  in  1889;  C.  D. 
did  likewise  in  1890,  but  refused  to  tell  what  his  business  was. 
And  there  are  other  instances  of  this  peculiarity,  all,  however, 
occurring  in  the  British  lists.  Such  modesty  cannot  be  alleged 
against  the  American  employers,  for  their  names  are  given  in  fidl 
with  their  occupations.  The  fact  that  tlie  British  list  is  now 
four  times  as  large  as  the  American,  seems  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  profit  sharing  has  made  no  progress  in  .America,  for  in  1889 
the  United  States  had  over  three  times  the  number  of  profit-sharing 
firms  found  in  England. 

Some  deductions  are  obvious.  Amongst  others,  perhaps  the  one 
which  would  be  admitted  with  the  least  discussion,  is  the  almost 
axiomatic  statement  that  the  greater  the  intelligence  of  the  work- 
people the  greater  the  success  of  any  plan  of  profit  sharing.  This 
seems  to  be  proved  clearly  enough  by  the  success  which  has  uni- 
formly met  efforts  to  distribute  a  dividend  to  the  upper  ranks  of  labor. 
As  against  this  statement  it  will  be  urged  at  once,  tliat  American 
workmen  are  more  intelligent  tlian  German  or  French  workmen, 
who  readily  submit  to  paternalism,  sometimes  in  very  aggravated 
forms;  and  yet,  as  wc  have  seen,  American  employers  have  not 
adopted  the  system  of  profit  sharing  as  freely  as  employers  of  either 
of  the  other  countries  named.  That  there  are  good  reasons  why 
Americans  have  not  advanced  funlier  along  this  path,  seems  highly 
probable.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  what  these  reasons 
are. 

A  very  valuable  appendix,  perhaps  tiie  most  useful  and  suggestive 
part  of  the  book,  is  given,  in  which  sundry-  cases  are  set  forth  where 
profit  sharing  in  the  Unitni  States  has  been  abandoned.  In  more 
than  one  instance  a  misapplication  of  education  appears  to  be  alleged 
as  the  reason  for  abandoning  tlie  s>stcra ;  thai  is  to  say,  certain 
commimities  have  been  found  where  participation  in  profits  was 
rcndereil  impracticable,  because  of  tlie  presence  of  numbers  of  social 
marauders  passing  themselves  oflf  under  the  name  of  "solicitors  at 
law,"  who  induced  such  misbehavior  as  to  cause  the  withdrawal  oi 
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the  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  education  has  here  changed  footpads 
into  lawyers  who  have  bestowed  such  persistent  attention,  in  certain 
cases,  to  undermining  the  confidence  of  workmen  employed  in  profit- 
sharing  institutions,  as  to  practically  cancel  the  benefits  expected, 
at  least  for  the  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  represents  merely 
a  temporary  phase  of  development.  If  we  may  believe  the  instances 
cited,  it  certainly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  And  it  goes  even  further  than 
this,  for  in  this  matter  it  is  a  perversion  of  knowledge  which  causes 
the  difficulty.  These  pettifoggers  have  been  trained  by  the  very 
society  they  infest,  to  get  the  better  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  law- 
makers, and  while  breaking  laws  themselves  to  so  skilfully  avoid  the 
danger  line  as  to  incur  no  legal  penalty.  The  last  named  causes  of 
failure  are  but  briefly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Oilman.  They  have,  how- 
ever, come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Mr.  Gilman'^  summing  up  frankly  states  his  belief  that  socialism 
*'will  not  work,  and  better  plans,  more  modest  in  promise  and  more 
effective  in  result,  will  come  to  the  front,"  and  he  expresses  his 
firm  conviction  that  "no  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  rendering 
the  whole  force  of  an  industrial  establishment — ^physical,  mental, 
moral — more  powerful  and  productive  than  this  simple  plan  of  mak- 
ing all  the  agents — capital,  business-talent,  labor — ^partners  in  the 
profits." 

A  careful  and  excellent  bibliography  is  added  in  appendix  IV, 
covering  the  interval  of  time  since  1889. 

The  book  deserves  a  wider  reading  than  it  is  likely  to  get.  It  is 
painstaking,  candid  and  free  from  bias.  Employers  and  workers 
would  alike  be  benefited  by  reading  it.  The  problems  of  the  wage- 
earner  are  to-day  the  problems  of  the  nation.  An  equitable  division 
of  the  earnings  of  labor  and  capital  is  the  real  question  at  issue. 
They  who  successfully  solve  it  fairly  to  all,  whether  by  patronal 
institutions,  or  by  profit-sharing  direct,  or  by  whatever  plan,  will 
deserve  the  reward  they  are  sure  to  receive,  and  will  be  rightly 
honored  by  grateful  generations  yet  unborn.  Profit  sharing  in  the 
United  States  may  have  received  the  severe  rebuff  indicated  by  the 
tables;  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  reckoning  the  whole  industrial 
world,  substantial  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years.  If 
America  is  to  keep  pace  with  her  competitors  in  the  world's  pro- 
ductive industries,  she  must  use  all  fair  means  to  help  her  on.  We 
cannot  believe  that  American  intelligence  will  continue  to  neglect 
so  potent  a  factor  in  industrial  peace  as  profit  sharing  has  been 
found  to  be  by  our  acute  and  well  equipped  rivals  in  every  field 
of  effort.  ROWLAND  a  hazard. 

Peacedale,  B-  1. 
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Essays  on  The  Monetary  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Charles 
J.  Bullock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  in  Williams 
College.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  igcxj  (The  Citizen's 
Library  Series) — 8vo,  x,  273  pp. 

The  monetary  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  approached 
from  various  directions.  One  writer  emphasizes  the  origin  and 
history  of  American  coins ;  another,  the  part  the  banks  of  issue  have 
played  in  determining  the  character  of  our  currency.  Professor 
Bullock's  treatment  is  more  comprehensive,  and  aims  to  be  a  history 
of  American  paper  currency.  His  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  not 
original ;  nor  is  this  collection  of  essays  more  than  a  beginning  in 
the  direction  indicated.  But,  a5  far  as  it  goes,  the  book  is  a  distinct 
advance  on  any  similar  compilation  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
legislation.  In  conciseness  of  treatment  and  clearness  of  analysis 
the  book  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  story  of  American  paper  currency,  as  the  writer  tells  it, 
centers  about  the  fact  that  the  early  settlers  of  this  country  dis- 
carded gold  and  silver  for  other  forms  of  capital  whicli  were  of 
more  direct  benefit  to  tliem  in  opening  up  a  new  country.  What 
little  capital  there  was  existed  in  the  shape  of  implements  and  sup> 
plies,  and  whatever  coin  was  minted  or  imported  soon  left  the 
country  in  exchange  for  the  more  useful  forms  of  capital.  Specie 
being  thus  cfifcctivciy  excluded  from  the  currency,  the  way  was 
opened  to  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  which  seemed  to  supply 
an  alluringly  cheap  medium  of  exchange 

The  autltor  has  brtnight  together  in  3  small  compass  the  essen- 
tials of  the  history  of  Colonial  currencies,  including  tlic  Revolu- 
tionary issues,  and  has  extended  the  story  in  rough  outline  to  the 
present  time.  Much  of  the  ground  has  already  been  gone  over  by 
others,  but  by  none  more  satisfactorily.  Separate  chapters  on  the 
Colonial  issues  of  New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina  arc  valuable 
contributions  to  the  subject.  Otherwise  tlic  book  deals  with  more 
familiar  topics:  the  Colonial  legal  tender  laws  and  their  motives; 
legislation  against  discrimination  in  favor  of  specie,  against  mono- 
polies and  ever)'  form  of  speculation  based  on  the  derangement  of 
prices;  tlie  nature  of  the  speculation  resulting  from  the  over-issue 
of  notes ;  government  note  issue  and  uxation ;  paper  money  in 
politics  and  the  debtor  interests ;  the  continuation  of  the  paper 
money  cntze  under  the  guise  of  the  silver  agiution.  A  fuller 
enumeration  of  topics  covered  is  unncccssar>-.  Tho«c  indicated 
characterize  the  breadth  and  the  view-point  of  tlie  book. 

J.  c  s. 
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Die  Gewerkschaftsbewegung,  Darstellung  der  gewerkschaftlichen 
Organization  der  Arbeiter  und  der  Arbeitgeber  alter  Lander. 
Von  W.  Kulemann,  Landgerichtsrat.    Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  igoo. 

This  book  of  730  pages  was  written  with  the  view  of  condensing 
into  a  single  volume  the  essential  facts  bearing  upon  the  movement 
toward  association,  both  among  employes  and  employers,  in  its 
various  aspects.  It  applies  to  Germany  especially,  but  in  a  more 
general  way  treats  of  the  labor  unions  and  industrial  and  oMnniercial 
syndicates  of  all  countries  occupied  by  European  peoples. 

The  greater  portion  is  taken  up  with  a  descriptive  presentation 
of  the  main  features  of  trades  union  movements.  After  sketching 
the  rise  and  development  of  unionism  in  other  countries,  a  more 
detailed  account  is  given  of  the  different  kinds  of  socialist  organiza- 
tions, trades  societies,  associations  of  public  servants,  railway 
employes  unions,  tradesmen's  societies,  and  associations  of  employes 
formed  on  confessional  bases,  including  Evangelical,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Christian  socialist  groups,  in  which  are  principally  represented 
textile  workers,  metal  workers,  masons,  waiters,  clerks  and  clock 
makers. 

The  international  relations  existing  among  the  principal  national 
unions  are  briefly  described,  making  altogether  a  fairly  clear  and 
yet  comprehensive  survey  of  so  large  a  subject — the  union  move- 
ment from  the  laborers'  standpoint. 

The  second  part  of  the  subject,  treating  of  employers'  unions^ 
covers  a  field  in  which  Germany  has  seen  signal  developments. 
Here  the  self -protective  impulse  of  the  investor  and  employer  has 
developed  a  variety  of  syndicates,  industrial  and  commercial,  of 
which  the  well  known  coal  syndicate  is  typical.  The  author  gives 
prominence  to  the  syndicates  represented  in  the  mining  industries, 
the  metal  industries,  brewing,  textile  industries  and  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  building  trades.  Those  industries  in  which  handwork  still 
prevails,  such  as  wood-working,  are  briefly  considered,  as  are 
agricultural  unions.  A  final  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  organizations  of  a  more  mixed  class  such  as  the 
German  book  printers'  association,  the  Swiss  horological  federation, 
the  English  trades  alliance  and  the  French  syndicats  mixtes,  all  of 
a  voluntary  character ;  associations  which  are  incorporated,  such  as 
insurance  and  other  beneficiary  societies,  are  described  briefly  from 
the  standpoint  of  German  and  Austrian  experience. 

The  author  has  rendered  a  helpful  service,  especially  for  German 
readers,  in  bringing  together  in  so  limited  a  space  the  gist  of  the 
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experience  of  so  many  different  peoples.  The  index  is  a  good  one, 
and  materially  increases  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  The  authorities 
consulted  seem,  however,  to  be  rather  meagre,  and,  as  indicated  by 
the  references,  they  are  not  very  recent.  For  example,  not  an 
oriifinal  American  authority  is  referred  to  in  the  chapter  relating 
to  the  United  States.  Three  books  by  German  authors,  dated 
respectively  1879,  1886  and  1890,  an  English  author's  book  on  the 
United  States,  and  one  review  of  an  Anierican  book  by  a  German 
periodical,  seem  to  comprise  the  sources  relied  upon  for  presenting 
our  contribution  lo  this  comprehensive  movement.  Tlie  l»ook,  never- 
theless, should  serve  well  the  popular  purpose  for  which  it  was 
evidently  intended. 

JOHN    FRANKLIN   CROWELL. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Referendum  in  America,  togetlier  with  some  chapters  on  the 
History  of  the  Initiative  and  other  phases  of  popular  government 
in  the  United  Stales.  By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholzer,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  Scribner's  Sons,  1900 — 430  pp. 

Dr.  Oberholzer's  earlier  essays  on  law-making  by  popular  vote  in 
the  United  States  had  revealed  to  American  scholars  the  wide 
extent  to  which,  in  their  own  country,  the  practice  of  direct  legisla- 
tion had  attained.  The  present  essay  is  entirely  rewritten  and  very 
largely  extended,  and  certain  chapters  are  added.  Altogether,  it 
constitutes  an  exhaustive  and  authentic  account  of  everything  in 
American  politics  which  tends  towards  direct  participation  of  the 
voters  themselves  in  legislation,  and  the  addition  of  a  complete  index 
makes  it  a  wholly  satisfactory  handbook  on  the  subject. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  constitution-making,  and 
herein  the  author  follows  closely  the  work  of  Judge  Jameson, 
although  making  hini.self,  as  elsewhere,  familiar  with  the  original 
sources.  The  first  two  chapters,  containing  a  comparison  of  tiie  work 
of  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin  in  framing  the  constitutions 
of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  furnish  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion (o  the  general  subject.  The  lesson  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ences is  that  the  popular  features  in  Franklin's  government  were 
so  inconsistent  with  the  representative  principle,  that  after  a  few 
years  of  trial.  Pennsylvania  turned  to  the  more  aristocratic  model 
»et  by  Adams  in  Massacliusetis.  At  the  same  lime,  the  develop- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  has  been  gradually  returning 
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to  the  ideal  set  by  Franklin,  although  in  a  different  form,  namely, 
the  participation  of  the  people,  not  in  a  meddlesome  interference 
with  the  legislature,  but  in  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  legisla- 
ture established  by  popular  vote. 

Besides  constitutional  amendments,  the  author  describes  in  gjeat 
detail  the  movement  in  all  the  States  towards  direct  legislation  in 
the  two  fields, — statutes  of  general  operation  and  bills  affecting 
local  government.  In  the  former  field,  not  much  is  to  be  said,  but 
in  the  latter  is  required  nearly  one-half  the  space  of  the  book. 
This  includes  the  local  referendum  on  the  scope  and  form  of  local 
government;  on  loan  bills  and  financial  proposals;  on  local  option 
liquor  laws,  and  "vexed"  questions;  on  city  charters.  Finally,  a 
chapter  is  added  on  the  Initiative,  which  the  author  finds  is  not  an 
importation  from  Switzerland,  but  had  been  gradually  introduced 
on  many  local  questions  long  before  the  corresponding  practice  in 
Switzerland  was  known  to  Americans.  Yet  the  Swiss  form  of  the 
Initiative  is  now  creating  a  new  extension  of  the  same  principle, 
as  is  shown  by  the  laws  adopted  since  the  time  when  Oberholzer 
first  wrote  on  the  subject,  ten  years  ago. 

The  author  has  given  only  what  may  be  called  the  formal  side 
of  the  referendum  in  America;  he  has  told  us  everything  as  to  its 
gradual  introduction  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  reached.  He 
has  not  attempted  to  describe  its  workings  nor  to  pass  judgment 
upon  its  merits. 

JOHN   R.    COMMONS. 

New  York. 


The  History  of  Colonisation,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  By  Henry  C.  Morris.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1900,  2  vols.,  pp.  xxiv,  459,  383. 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  volumes  to  bring  within  reach  of  the  ordinary 
reader  the  results  of  the  studies  which  have  been  made  on  nearly 
all  phases  of  colonization.  The  need  of  a  work  of  this  scope  has 
long  been  urgent.  Payne's  excellent  little  book  on  "European  Col- 
onies" was  written  twenty-five  years  ago,  before  the  recent  important 
development  of  the  modern  colonial  systems  took  place,  and,  besides, 
Payne  gave  a  disproportionate  share  of  attention  to  the  later  history 
of  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies.  Lucas's  "Introduction  to  the  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,"  admirable  review  though 
it  is  of  the  whole  subject,  is  too  brief  to  be  other  than  an  introduction. 
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Accordingly,  it  is  with  unusual  interest  that  one  turns  to  the  worlc 
of  Mr.  Morris. 

There  is  possibly  some  surprise  at  the  discovery  that,  although 
his  serious  interest  in  the  history  of  colonies  dates  only  from  the 
Spanish  war,  he  has  undertaken  the  comprehensive  task  of  dealing 
with  the  whole  subject,  from  the  days  of  Tyre  to  the  latest  seizure 
in  China.  His  use  of  authorities  excites  distrust.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  go  much  to  the  original  sources,  but  the 
references  to  secondary  works  show  scarcely  any  consciousness  of 
the  different  value  of  books.  The  same  weight  is  given  to  the  latest 
popularizer,  to  anonymous  articles  in  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  as 
to  Leroy- Beau  lieu  and  to  Roscher.  Names  of  books  are  thrown 
together  indiscriminately  in  the  footnotes,  although  their  statements 
are  not  each  based  on  an  independent  source.  One  of  the  authorities 
cited  repeatedly  is  Cantu,  "Istoria  Universale,"  a  brilliant  but  unreli- 
able work,  first  published  in  1837.  Just  how  such  a  work  came  to 
be  an  authority  on  colonial  history  is  not  suggested.  Ii  is  quoted, 
for  example,  upon  the  "Culture  System  in  Java."  Money's  "Java, 
or  How  to  Manage  a  Colony,"  is  also  treated  as  an  authority, 
although  Dr.  Clivc  Day  showed  in  this  Review  a  year  ago  that  it  was 
untrustworthy.  Mr.  Morris  knows  the  book  only  tlirough  Ireland's 
account  of  it  in  his  "Tropical  Colonization." 

An  adequate  treatment  of  the  historj-  of  colonization  is  beset  by 
peculiar  difficulties,  arising  out  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject. 
There  is  no  experiment  in  administration,  no  problem  of  trade  or 
finance  that  has  not  been  illustrated  in  this  phase  of  the  development 
of  civilization.  The  subject  has  tittle  naluntl  unit}-.  M»ny  of  its 
incidents  gain  their  significance  from  their  relation  to  the  con- 
temporanous  history  of  Europe-  It  can  iKX-umc  intelligible  only  if 
the  larger  lines  of  cliangc  and  progress  arc  kept  constantly  in  sight 
The  reader  is  searching  for  a  book  after  the  manner  of  Scciey's 
"Expansion  of  England,"  a  book  which  shall  illumine  the  subject; 
instead  of  this  he  finds  a  series  of  loosely  constructed  encyclopaedia 
articles,  treating  the  earlier  phases  of  the  subject  with  much  detail, 
and  the  later  period  in  a  fragmentary  way.  and  often  by  sutistical 
tables.  One  could  gain  hardly  a  notion  of  the  great  change  that 
came  over  colonial  system.*  between  1750  and  1850. 

The  very  complexity  of  the  subject  should  suggest  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  sum  up  so  diverse  an  experience  into  a  set  of  "General 
Principles,"  and  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Morris  has  done  in  his  pre- 
liminary chapter.    One  of  his  most  lucid  conclusions  is  as  follows : 
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"Political  economists  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  language  and  laws 
of  state  and  colony  must  be  uniform.  This  question  is  of  special 
import  when  the  land  to  be  colonized  is  already  inhabited  by  a  race 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  barbarism.  It  means,  then,  that  much 
greater  energies  must  be  put  forth  to  supplant  the  existing  statutes, 
dialects,  and  customs  by  new  ideas  of  justice,  a  different  tongue,  and 
reformed  manners,  than  would  be  required  to  train  minds  undrilled 
in  any  school.  .  .  .  Whatever  be  the  degree  of  intellectual 
advancement  in  the  dependency,  its  native  citizens  must  be  taught 
to  respect  the  institutions  of  their  protectors."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  a  more  naive  attempt  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
fundamental  principle  the  stupid  and  cruel  policy  of  complete  benev- 
olent assimilation,  a  policy  which  intelligent  statesmen  long  ago 
repudiated.  Many  of  the  other  "Principles"  are  less  dangerous,  but 
in  another  way  they  are  more  surprising.  For  example :  "The  soil 
of  the  colony  must  be  new,  it  must  be  fallow  to  the  ploughshare; 
forests  should  exist  and  rivers  be  plentiful ;  fish  and  game  should  be 
unlimited  .  .  .  salubrious  latitudes,  free  from  fevers  and  pest- 
ilences, are  the  most  easily  colonized."  "Thrift  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  activity;  afar  from  his  fatherland  and  friends,  the 
colonist  must  accumulate  for  his  old  age  and  for  the  support  of  his 
family  .  .  .  Without  these  intrinsic  qualifications  on  the  part 
of  their  founders,  outposts  will  never  grow  into  towns;  public 
improvements  will  never  be  constructed  .  .  .  not  to  mention 
any  of  the  other  durable,  material,  social  and  intellectual  institutions 
which  are  to  be  generated  in  a  nascent  colony."  How  all  this 
illumines  the  imagination! 

The  body  of  the  work  does  not  reveal  a  mastery  of  details.  The 
author  seems  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  authorities.  For  example, 
on  page  260,  relying  upon  a  statement  in  Hume's  "Spain,"  he  says, 
"The  establishment  of  the  colonies  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  industry-. 
To  supply  with  manufactured  products  these  new  markets  aroused 
the  greatest  energy  throughout  Spain.  Not  only  sailors  on  the  sea 
found  steady  employment,  but  workmen  in  every  department  felt 
the  influence  of  the  American  demand."  But  on  page  265,  from 
Zimmerman  and  Leroy-Beaulieu,  he  explains  that  the  Spaniards 
"commenced  to  disdain  industry.  Those  engaged  in  manufactures 
were  said  to  be  employed  in  *low  and  base  occupations.'  "  The  same 
failure  to  understand  his  authorities  has  led  to  confusing  remarks 
about  the  "New  Laws"  of  Charles  V.  and  about  the  treatment  of 
the  natives.     The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies  is  misconceived. 
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They  did  not  seize  "the  opportunity  which  they  had  evidently  been 
long  and  expectantly  awaiting" ;  they  were  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
the  deposed  Ferdinand  VII,  until  the  stupidity  of  the  Spanish  juntas 
destroyed  their  loyalty  to  Spain. 

For  such  reasons  this  work  is  disappointing,  and  doubly  so,  fcM* 
it  is  not  a  happy  task  to  criticize  unfavorably  the  results  of  well- 
intentioned,  painstaking  effort. 

HENRY  E.   BOURNE. 
Western  Reserve  University. 


RECENT  UTERA  TURE. 

The  student  of  social  problems  is  likely  to  find  the  discussion  of 
the  Outlook  in  Missions  the  most  suggestive  portion  of  Dr.  William 
Newton  Clarke's  "Study  of  Christian  Missions."  (Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

The  foreign  missionary  is  on  trial  before  the  educated  classes  in 
the  Western  World,  where  an  account  of  the  practical  and  visible 
results  of  a  completed  century  of  missions  is  distinctly  demanded. 
It  is  perhaps  less  obvious  to  the  lay  reader  than  it  is  to  the  author 
that  the  frank  criticism  and  diminishing  contributions  of  the  age  are 
due  to  its  warlike  ambitions  and  worldly  living.  At  a  time  when 
sentiment  counts  for  less  in  the  affairs  of  life  than  at  any  period  of 
modem  history,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  even  good  men  should  ask 
for  the  reckoning,  for  a  trial  balance  in  the  best  sustained  effort  of 
Christianity  since  the  rise  of  Islam.  It  is  not  the  decadence  of 
spirituality  in  Protestant  countries:  it  is  its  extraordinary  continu- 
ance during  a  hundred  years  of  preliminary  and  experimental  effort 
in  exotic  climes  among  peoples  for  the  most  part  grossly  misunder- 
stood, that  is  the  really  surprising  feature  in  the  missionary  record. 
If  the  missionary  and  his  board  will  submit  to  the  same  business 
standards  by  which  a  secular  world  estimates  and  approves  such 
organizations  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  there  will  be  no  failure  in  funds  for  the  future.  Dr. 
Clarke's  volume  is  admirable  in  its  wise  and  temperate  tone  in  dis- 
cussing a  question  of  the  very  highest  cultural  and  economic  import- 
ance. In  its  way  nothing  better  has  been  written  since  Lawrence's 
"Modem  Missions  in  the  East,"  a  classic  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  six  years  ago.  Its  only  defect  is  in  the  limitation  involved 
in  the  author's  plan,  which  addresses  the  missionary  and  his  sup- 
porters rather  than  the  wider  audience  of  those  who  would  willingly 
be  convinced  by  full  discussion  of  the  effective  administration  of 
enormous  sums  of  money  and  educational  establishments  carried  on 
in  distant  and  difficult  countries. 

The  significance  of  environment  upon  the  evolution  of  political 
institutions  is  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  speculation  by 
Giacomo  Pagano  in  his  "Le  Forme  di  Governo  e  la  loro  Evoluzione 
Popolare/'  (Tipografia  Editrice,  "Lo  Statuto,"  Palermo,  2  vols.) 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  author  has  enveloped  a  few 
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valuable  ideas  in  a  mass  of  phrases,  which  bewilder  rather  than 
instruct  the  reader.  If  he  could  have  sacrificed  his  ideal  of  com- 
pleteness to  the  extent  of  omitting  the  speculations  about  "sidereal 
environment"  and  other  equally  intangible  phenomena  and  restricted 
himself  to  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  influence  of  physical  and  social 
environment,  he  would  have  produced  a  much  better  as  well  as  a 
much  smaller  book.  The  best  part  of  his  work  is  in  the  second 
volume. 

The  essays  in  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace's  two  volumes  of 
"Studies  Scientific  and  Social"  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York) 
comprise  his  contributions  to  the  periodicals  for  thirty  years  on  a- 
wide  range  of  subjects  in  natural  and  social  science.  The  politi- 
cal and  social  studies  are  mainly  in  the  second  volume  and  are 
devoted  to  practical  questions  in  public  finance,  land  reform,  social 
progress,  education,  and  public  and  private  ethics.  Of  especial 
immediate  interest  are  the  papers  on  White  Men  in  the  Tropics; 
How  to  Civilize  Savages ;  The  Causes  of  War  and  Ihc  Remedies ; 
Temperate  Forest  Regions. 

Extended  comment  on  such  work  as  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman's  admirable 
American  Anthology  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  will  not  be 
looked  for  in  a  technical  periodical.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  not  devoid 
of  interest  to  students  of  social  questions  to  remark  the  very  slight 
degree  in  which  social  struggles  or  problems  have  inspired  good 
poetry  in  America.  The  slavery  question  alone  seems  to  have  struck 
deeply  enough  to  compel  sudi  utterance.  One  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  song  of  the  new  century  will  be  so  confined  to  the  expression 
of  individual  moods  or  of  aesthetic  appreciation  of  nature,  art,  and 
of  historic  memories. 

Professor  J.  Shield  Nichdson's  "Treatise  on  Money  and  Essays 
on  Monetary  Problems"  has  appeared  in  a  fifth  edition  (London: 
A  &  C.  Black;  New  York:  Macmillan).  It  differs  but  slightly 
from  tiie  former  editions  which  have  appeared  siiKe  tlie  first  in 
1888.  An  appendix  is  added  which  contains  the  familiar  monetary 
statistics,  and  a  very  concise  review  of  recent  currency  legislation 
in  Japan,  in  the  United  States  and  in  India.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  has  not  discussed  in  full  the  striking  monetaiy 
changes  in  India,  whidi  one  would  have  expected  from  the  great 
attention  he  has  given  to  the  bimetallic  controversy. 

F.  L.  Hoffman's  "History  of  the  Pnidcntial  Insurance  Company, 
1875-1900  (The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.)  was 
prepared  as  part  of  the  company's  exhibit  at  Paris  during  tJie  past 
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year.  As  a  history  of  that  compan/s  growth  it  gives  an  insight 
into  the  internal  organization  of  a  most  complicated  business  enter- 
prise, its  growth  and  success  in  overcoming  di£Bculties.  The  book 
is  also  interesting  as  dwelling  upon  thrift  among  the  workings  classes. 
The  essential  elements  of  industrial  insurance  as  now  practiced  are 
clearly  brought  out, — the  fixed  premium  purchasing  an  amount  of 
insurance  varying  with  the  age  of  the  insured,  the  weekly  house- 
to-house  collection,  the  generous  provisions  of  re-instatement  after 
lapse,  and  the  absolutely  immediate  payment  of  claims.  Of  more 
technical  interest  are  the  discussion  of  the  lapse  problem,  the  classi- 
fication of  deaths  by  occupation  and  the  like.  On  the  latter  point 
any  data  the  insurance  companies  see  proper  to  publish  are  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

One  of  the  most  recent  issues  in  the  series  of  Temple  Primers 
is  an  admirably  clear  sketch  of  International  Law,  by  F.  K.  Smith 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York).  It  is  provided  with  a  list  of 
authorities  and  of  leading  cases. 

The  survey  of  our  foreign  relations  which  ex-Secretary  John 
W.  Foster  has  given  in  his  "Century  of  American  Diplomacy" 
(Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)   will  appeal  to  the  general 
reader  rather  than  to  students.     The  space  at  the  author's  command 
and  apparently  the  time  at  his  disposal  forbade  detailed  investiga- 
tion and  discussion,  and  he  has  been  content  to  provide  a  clear  and 
readable  narrative  of  the  facts  accessible  in  the  general  histories. 
That  the  author  has  not  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  knowledge  in 
this  field  is  evident  in  his  discussion  of  the  Genet  episode,   the 
Louisiana  purchase,  the  John  Henry  affair,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  Mexican  war.     On  page  316,  in  following  Rhodes,  he  repeats 
the  error  of  dating  the  elections  to  the  30th  Congress  after  the 
victories  of  the  Mexican  war.     In  the  chapter  on  the  Civil  war,  the 
indebtedness  to  Rhodes  in  the  text  and  notes  is  more  than  would  be 
suspected  from  the  occasional  references.     On  page  345,  the  reader 
would  be  led  to  suppose,  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent  error,  that 
the  Ostend  "manifesto"  was  made  public  at  the  time  of  its  adoption 
by  its  authors.     Some  other  minor  errors  might  be  noticed. 

As  a  whole,  however,  Mr.  Foster's  book  may  be  heartily  com- 
mended as  a  successful  attempt  to  provide  an  interesting  and  well 
balanced  account  of  our  foreign  relations  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  end  of  Grant's  administration. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy's  "History  of 
Political  Parties  in  the  United  States"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
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York)  may  be  cordially  commended  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  American  politics.  We  believe  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  call  it  a  History  of  American  Politics,  for  such  it  is  and  as 
such  it  promises  to  be  the  best  general  work  of  its  scope  available 
for  students  and  teachers.  While  availing  himself  of  the  help  of 
the  best  secondary  authorities,  Prof.  Gordy  has  conscientiously 
studied  the  original  documents  and  his  narrative  everywhere  shows 
the  evidence  of  his  own  thought.  If  in  the  future  volumes  he  gives 
equal  attention  to  foreign  affairs,  his  work  will  be  a  convenient 
manual  of  our  diplomatic  history.  One  or  two  points  suggest  criti- 
cism. The  accoiml  of  Genet,  page  179,  contains  some  serious  errors, 
and  in  discussing  his  mission  to  the  United  States,  Prof.  Gordy  has 
not  availed  himself  of  the  new  material  brought  to  light  by  the  MSS. 
Commission  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  Genet  had 
not  revolutionized  Geneva  nor  annexed  it  to  the  French  republic. 
That  annexation  did  not  take  place  until  Genet  had  been  in  the 
United  States  five  years.  Again  it  seems  to  us  inappropriate  to  call 
the  high  Federalists  radicals  (page  368}.  They  were  the  "extreme 
right"  in  American  politics  and  represented  a  reactionary  con- 
servatism, while  the  word  radical  connatcs  innovation  or  a  complete 
cutting  loose  from  the  traditions  of  the  pasL  This  first  volume 
covers  the  period  from  1783  to  the  end  of  Jefferson's  administration, 
and  the  work  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes. 

In  Mr.  John  M.  Taylor's  "Roger  Ludlow,  the  Colonial  Lawmaker" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York)  will  be  found  a  painstaking 
collection  of  all  that  is  knov\Ti  of  Rt^cr  Ludlow,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  drafted  the  first  constitution  of  Connecticut,  and  who  drew 
up  the  Code  of  1(150.  Mr,  Taylor's  method,  however,  indicates  a 
lack  of  training  in  historical  research. 

A  timely  republication  is  that  of  Professor  Alfred  Rambaud's 
essays  on  the  "Expansion  of  Russia"  (The  International  Monthly, 
Burlington,  Vl.)  The  earlier  part  is  almost  loo  condensed  to  be 
easily  assimilated.  Of  more  immediate  interest  to-day  are  the 
chapters  on  the  Colonization  of  Siberia  and  the  Means  and  Methods 
of  Russian  Expansion.  An  absolute  government  and  an  assimilative 
population  without  religious  or  race  prejudices  simplify  for  Russia 
some  of  the  phases  of  expansion  most  perplexing  to  tlie  more 
sophisticated  western  nations. 

By  the  use  of  tliinner  paper  and  narrower  margins,  the  two 
volumes  of  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews's  "Historical  Development  of 
Modem  Europe"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York)  have  been 
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reissued  in  a  convenient  single  volume.  For  students  who  are 
looking  for  a  clear  exposition  of  the  political  evolution  of  the  leading 
states  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  day, 
this  book  may  be  recommended  as  presenting  the  results  attained  in 
their  respective  fields  by  the  leading  historians  of  France,  Germany 
and  Italv. 

m 

The  convenient  and  serviceable  collection  of  Representative 
British  Orations,  edited  sixteen  years  ago  by  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  has  been  reissued  by  the  publishers  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York)  with  an  additional  volume  under  the  editorial  care  of 
John  Alden.  In  the  new  volume  place  is  found  for  one  speech  each 
from  O'Connell,  Palmerston,  Lowe,  and  Rosebery,  and  for  two 
short  ones  by  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  earlier  edition  was  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  the  period  since  1765,  and  this  preponderance  of 
the  modem  is  greatly  increased  in  the  new  issue.  Mr.  Alden's 
introduction  and  notes  will  prove  helpful  to  the  reader,  although  his 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  Justin  McCarthy's  "History  of  Our  Own 
Times"  as  his  main  source  of  information  does  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  range  of  his  studies.  Such  a  reference  as  that  on  page  ^t 
"The  National  Biographer  says,"  etc.,  shows  the  hand  of  the  novice. 

Two  conspicuously  admirable  biographies  have  been  added  to  the 
series  of  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York).  In  both  Mr.  Firth's  "Cromwell"  and  Mr.  Perkins's  "Riche- 
lieu," we  have  subjects  of  abiding  interest  treated  by  writers  of  rare 
qualifications.  Mr.  Firth  has  given  more  attention  to  Cromwell's 
colonial  policy  than  preceding  biographers  and  the  results  of  his 
own  researches  into  the  history  of  the  army,  of  Cromwell's  battles 
and  of  the  political  radicalism  of  the  time  are  succinctly  presented. 
Mr.  Perkins  in  his  Richelieu  has  not  confined  himself  to  narrow 
bounds,  but  has  given  a  general  picture  of  the  economic  and  political 
condition  of  France  in  the  age  of  Richelieu,  which  is  among  the 
best  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  Both  volumes  are  illustrated 
from  contemporary  portraits  and  engravings. 
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